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The symbol for Mars is a circle with 
an arrow pointing toward the upper 
right. This symbol is felt by many 
mythologists to represent the shield 
(“Ancile”) and spear from the war 
god Mars/Ares. His twin sons, 
Phobos and Deimos (Fear and 
Terror), are his charioteers. He was 
not very nice. 
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What on Earth happened to Mars? Shocking, bewildering, devastating. 

By the 25" Century it generally had been accepted that terraforming of the fourth planet 
had succeeded. Now, some time after this, on Earth we wonder: how does one lose an entire 
planet? One moment it is there, the next it is not. In a twinkling of an eye it vanishes. After all of 
the plausible explanations are ruled out—obscuring gas, gravitational lensing, intervening dark 
matter, eclipse by an NEO, and the many others—the only answer that remains is the implausible 
one that the Lagrange | outpost reported: that it is simply gone. As if it were a private thing 
between Mars and someone else. 

As if no one on Earth were permitted to know why. 

Earth had always had a love affair with her depraved brother, a romantic notion of 
seeking an embrace with our star’s prodigal son—to make him right, bring him into the fold, 
change his wayward life to good health and make him productive. Losing him begat disbelief, 


anger, wishing, and finally a heartbreak of acceptance. 
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In spite of the cultural mandate to give to Mars only the best of what Earth had to offer, 
Dr. Christopher Cooke was an angry Martian. Today’s irritation barely rose above the 
generalized fury that raged within him. He dug his boot heels into the rust, leaned on his tripod, 
and looked around. Wispy clouds were moving quickly and icily in the turquoise sky overhead. 
Being sent to collect magnetic fluctuation data in the field, a major inconvenience, was only a 
small blip on the extensive range of his angerscape. On Earth he had been an air-conditioned 
man, so he clasped his heavy coat tight around him with indignation and cursed his assignment. 
Even then the thin but metallic-tasting wind chilled him to the bone. 

He was a tense man, quiet and seldom provoked to speak up, which is why he was the 
one plucked out to perform field duty when one of the usual field technicians called in sick. Still, 
he thought to himself, better here than there. He had put millions of kilometers between him and 
the feckless bureaucracy that had killed his wife on Earth, and although the distance didn’t 
mitigate his anger, it allowed him to function. There was no one here that deserved his rants, so 
he had the luxury of remaining quiet and doing his work—the extra work he had been saddled 


with today—within an even heavier invisible cloak of resentment. 
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He pivoted the tripod’s top mechanism smoothly along its circular track of ball bearings, 
aiming the magnetometer at the lodestone rock that was the magnetic center of the caldera of 
Arsia Mons. Around him circled a jagged rim, 9 kilometers higher than the already 11 kilometers 
of volcanic grandeur sloping upward above the surrounding terrain of the Tharsis Shield. Arsia 
Mons was the oldest of the shield’s three dead volcanos which sat in a row like a chord on a clef. 
To get to the lodestone, he had taken advantage of a wide entrance, a chasm of collapsed lava 
tube roof. It was a geological gift. Though the lodestone was the magnetic center, it wasn’t at the 
caldera center, but in the chasm that led through the crater wall. 

Even though the innards of the UberCollider were shielded, the surges needed to run it 
were at the mercy of magnetic turbulence. The MagScape satellite above, while helpful, was not 
accurate enough to guarantee pin-point magnetic stability at the surface; it was only good for 
predicting massive amounts of molten core that determined the entire planet’s magnetic flux. But 
here on the ground Dr. Cooke was able to render a holographic plot of the lines of force. In the 
small box that sat atop the tripod, all of the mathematics used to determine the UberCollider’s 
window of safe operation whirred silently within qubits in the background, reducing the 
summated results into a mere pushing of a needle into the green on its dial. 

“Tt’s on the green,” Dr. Cooke radioed in on the infraband. 

“Good work, Cooke,” Dr. Kubacki radioed back. 

Twenty-five years of education, Dr. Cooke scowled, and I can tell when the needle’s in 
the green. Anything worth doing is worth doing well. 

He eyed the Martian artifacts that had helped colonization: the perfectly spherical, 
metallic half-centimeter dollops that seemed strewn around the lodestone he was recording. 
There seemed to be more of them in this area than what he was used to seeing, because what he 


was accustomed to seeing was only the rare one that had been extruded from a site of erosion. 
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And then he became very still. The thin air made him conscious of his breathing. Forgotten for a 


moment, the cold now was very noticeable. 

Mars had been successfully terraformed, but he still needed to be aware of everything, 
because that was what one had to do when noticing something unusual. This planet offered new 
ways to die or be injured, as horrible as they were novel, and it paid to pay attention. What he 
saw made him pay attention. 

One of the dollops moved. 

This was a dead world, and the only movement, besides the dust that rode the gales, was 
solely of human origin. Yet, he was sure of it—it had moved. Was it the magnetic attraction of 
the lodestone? He closed the dustcover over his magnetometer and walked slowly toward the 
small object. Towering over it, it sat there inert. He remained just as motionless, straining to see, 
wondering if he should write off the movement as imagination. He reached down to pick it up. 

These small, round structures had jumpstarted the whole Martian colony, providing a 
ubiquitous supply of perfect ball bearings for all of the moving parts that made a colony run. The 
colony owed a great debt to the small round benefactors. They allowed the turbines to spin, they 
made the heavy machinery run, and they made transportation efficient. They were what made it 
possible for Dr. Cooke to rotate his magnetometer on the tripod. Rarely seen atop the surface, 
when the engineers dug, these shiny marbles seemed to just pour out of the excavations. He 
reached down to pick it up like so many engineers had done in the field. Before he touched it, he 
jumped, astonished, for it unrolled right in front of him, like a tiny sleeping bag. 

“No one’s ever seen that before,” he murmured. He watched. It seemed completely inert. 

And then it attacked him. 

Snapping violently into a small ball again, it launched itself with enough force to enter 


his head. He reeled back, slapping his hands to the circular wound on his forehead. He fell. 
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After a moment he tried to regather his wits. He realized something altogether new had 
happened on Mars. And it was an attack by something that had been placed by the thousands in 
all of the machinery that made life possible on terraformed Mars. 

Just a moment ago—or was it years ago? he wondered. Years ago—or was it just a 
moment ago? 

He wondered whether he always had something Martian living in his head? Or is this 
brand new? His mind was frenzied. How do I get it out? Is there brain damage? Will this thing 
jump back out on its own? Will I have brain damage then? Do I have brain damage now? What if 
all of the ball bearings decide to snap like that? If I’m thinking all this stuff, does that mean I’m 
O.K.? If ’m not O.K., would I even know it? 

He ran through a series of neurological exercises. His thumb could oppose each of his 
fingers. He could touch his nose with his eyes closed. He stood and had no imbalance. He 
counted backwards from 100. 

And his head didn’t hurt. 

He now knew his days as a data analyst for the UberCollider were over. He knew he had 
a new job. He would be studied and he supposed that was good. Although he felt fine right now, 
no one could rule out that something insidious wasn’t conspiring against him. Yes, let them 
study me. I want to know what’s coming, if anything. 


But he wasn’t angry anymore. He was something, but it wasn’t angry. 
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Sixty years before Dr. Cooke had received his ball bearing: 

The vast engineering feat of terraforming Mars was finally deemed, announced, and 
celebrated a success. Not by the engineers or the geologists. Not by the scientists. 

The planet itself made the announcement with its first-ever spontaneous thunderstorm. 

The word success, for those on Mars who had witnessed it, seemed an exaggeration, even 
funny; the thickening of the atmosphere was still in progress back then and still required the 
breathing assistance of OxyVents for those who dared to inhale out-of-doors. And announcement 
seemed a somewhat premature declaration, the thinness of the atmosphere presenting the thunder 
to human ears four octaves higher than the roar of Earth thunder, as if a real Earth vinyl record 
had been played on an antique 78-RPM phonograph, reducing a bone-rattling planetary 
phenomenon to a cartoon sound effect. Nevertheless, the psychological victory went public as a 
monument to the next step in humanity’s evolution. 


And to capitalism and the business model. 
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For the terraforming of Mars, too expensive for nations alone to pursue alongside the 
crippling obligations of their societal entitlements, necessitated partnerships with the 
incorporated rich of Earth —Big Energy, Big Pharma, Big Comm, Big Transport, Big This and 
Big That. 

From the beginning, the terraforming of Mars was a business relationship between 
nations and the companies large enough to take the investment hit first in exchange for the 
payoff later. And so it was that the ballyhoo of terraforming was seized and hyped and was as 
profitable as any insider trading. The initial payoff for corporate investors was inflationary only: 
stocks rose to new heights and titans of industry towered even higher. Suddenly Valles Marineris 
was sexier than Silicon Valley and more intoxicating than Napa. 

Participating nations waxed idealistic with proclamations of a new sphere of peace in the 
solar system, destined to host the best that Earth had to offer. “Mars vigila,” borrowed from 
Latin literature, was the official triumphant slogan: 

“Mars, awaken!” 

Meanwhile, the thunder on Mars sounded comically falsetto and anemic, an adolescent’s 
voice breaking. Mars boasted, Earth cheered, but the handful of colonists remained strangely 


silent, pressing on in pursuit of real red thunder, which would take another busy sixty years. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 4,090 
This is as good a place as any to begin my journal. By good place, | don’t mean this 
place—Mars, just the place I’m calling Page 1. But maybe | do mean the place, Mars, 
because that’s what'll make it so interesting, right? Perhaps one day it will be a best- 


seller. 
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My name is Jon Latorella. | am 85 years old, although that doesn’t really matter. I’ma 
Telomorph, and because of my telomere and mitochondria manipulation, | should be 
able to live, well, forever. The Fountain of Youth. We humans were looking for it even 
before Ponce de Leon, so | suppose this is a golden age that’ll see my own golden years 
go on to be my platinum years, then my diamond years, then—l’m an engineer, not a 
romantic. But | know | don’t regret it. There’s been talk of making a law that limits the 
life expectancy of new Telomorphs to 150, but the way | understand it, I’m 
grandfathered in, which is a pretty funny way to put it. 

As a geologist, I’ve been selected to be one of the observers for the moon crashes. It’s 
all part of the terraforming protocol. There won’t be anything interesting to write about 


before then, but if there is, I’ll put it in. Otherwise, I’ll just wait until Sol 4,100. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 4,100 
| still have some ringing in my ears as | write this. Moons Phobos and Deimos were on 
schedule for their euthanasia. It had been easy to force Phobos below the Roche limit 
into the planet, and Deimos, although about three times farther away, was only half its 
size and easier to nudge. For the few colonists here that would witness what would 
normally be an extinction event, it was a dramatic test for the PoroCement that housed 
us, like observers huddled in utero. Both moons were timed to impact within minutes of 
each other, which offered a unique opportunity to observe the seismic overlay of a dual 
impact, one at each pole. Team Gamma, my team, was hunkered down one half 


kilometer below zero elevation datum, surrounded by three meters of PoroCement. We 
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were positioned a few degrees north of Airy-0, so as to be as close to 02/02 as possible. 
Holovideo surrounded our location on the surface, and it worked well until the 
fire/shockwall passed through. We saw a glowing barrage of immolation, all of the 
burning dust carried along the shock wave, as if a meteor shower approached sideways. 
We estimated its speed toward us to be nearly fifteen thousand kilometers per hour. 
The sky was red, with countless points of light rushing toward us, their pinpoints offset 
blue from the reverse redshift. In a way it was breathtaking, until the video feed 
abruptly ended. 

But what was most impressive was the sound. Not the impact—we never heard the 
sound of the two impacts. Never mind that. There were three other surprises coming. 

A sonic juggernaut approached. The thin atmosphere bunched the frequencies together 
and at the height of the firestorm/shockwall pass, a high-pitch siren made it through the 
thousands of tons of rock above us. Even though it was very high-pitched, it was very 
“full.” It was also very painful. It lasted a full two minutes and | had to hold my head 
firmly with my hands over my ears. Even so, bone conduction continued the torture. 
The high-pitch knifing through my brain didn’t mitigate until the sound Dopplered lower 
as it was distancing itself from our site. Many of us passed out from the pain, and even 
though it would later be proven there were several concussions, there were no 
casualties. Allin all, a very unpleasant experience. By the time everyone was awake and 
regretting the experience, the sonic attack had circled the entire planet to give us 
seconds, several octaves lower, but no less painful. Every hour and a half we were 


subjected to it. By the eighth time everyone was awake and cursing the experience, the 
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sonic attack had circled the entire planet yet again to give us its ninth and last strike at 


our acoustic nerves. By this time, the sound was a deep rumble bordering on subsonic, 
but still powerful enough to rattle our bones. 

Subsequent passes only produced nausea. Then came the noise of the tornadoes. The 
vaporized moon debris and Martian ejecta which had vaporized together had been 
carried along with the shock wave, produced horrific tornadoes of over 800 km/hr. 
when interacting with the irregular surface features. Even half a kilometer down the 
cliché of freight trains remained accurate. After that, we weathered the sound of the 
unvaporized debris and ejecta rain that lasted for weeks. 


What the hell am | doing on Mars? 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 4,155 
Mars, besides being closer to the asteroid belt than Earth, also offered less friction from 
its atmosphere, so Mars’ moons had impacted fairly intact; the seismic data from the 
moons’ impacts established the extremes that could be withstood should something 
bigger accidentally wander into Mars’ orbit. This is prudent information, considering 
what goes whizzing by in the next outer orbit around the Sun. As a geologist involved in 
Phase I, the sacrificing of Phobos and Deimos was crucial. Already on the outer edge of 
the Sun’s Goldilocks zone, Mars lost even more sunlight as pulverized dust partnered 
with the injected radiodegradable nanoreflectors suspended high around the planet. 
But in spite of the diminished sunshine, the two native moons’ deaths created a 


firestorm that was debated as the “nuclear option,” when devising the plan to warm the 
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planet up. The moons’ debris created a thermoreflective canopy and raised the 
temperatures for the nanoreflectors to recycle downward. What rubble that had 
escaped the upper atmosphere became an equatorial ring around the planet. 


And it is stunning. Almost makes the ringing in my ears worth it. Almost. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 19,320 
| have to apologize for the boring ramblings of my previous journal entries. It’s just that 
there have been no big surprises to spice it up. 
Until now. 
| like birthdays on Mars. You get to celebrate them twice a Mars year. By the time of my 
110" birthday, Phobos and Deimos had ultimately been replaced by the large near-Mars 
asteroid, Ancile. For a Martian year-and-a-half | and the other colonists watched a point 
of light grow into a globe as it was reeled in, and when it grew no longer, the 
spectacular fireworks began. Ancile made quick work of cleaning up the halo reminder 
of moons past. | loved the ring around Mars. | was there at its birth, and | am grateful | 
had over 20 years to stand in awe of its nighttime grandeur before it was cannibalized 
by its replacement. Ancile swept up the billions of orbiting particles from perigee to 
apogee, rather dynamically, you might say. There were almost twenty flashes a second 
initially, which made the new moon flare so bright that staring risked arc burns into the 
human retina. Over another 1,000 sols the flashes slowed to about three an hour, and 
by 2,000 sols, it was a wrap and the ring around Mars was gone. After that, the 


pyrotechnics were rare enough to provoke superstitious wishes. 
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The new imported moon begot the polar magnetic fields that stabilized our atmosphere. 
Once Ancile was tidally locked with its planet, water could accrue, dust could settle, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide could assume their rightful positions in and out of my human 
lungs, and | could finally stow away forever my OxyVents and ARESuits. By the sixty- 
years after the first spontaneous thunderstorm, the colony population had grown to 
2700 persons, including me, and the first compound was ready to bud off into a second. 
All had gone well until this point. Nice, boring, and poor material for a diary. 

Then the ferropods came alive. 

Dr. Christopher Cooke, some data analyst at the Mars UberCollider, found this out the 


hard way. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 22,031 
The living and dangerous ferropods were an astonishing surprise that set the entire 
Mars program back six Earth years. Half a centimeter in diameter, these nearly perfectly 
round structures, made of primarily iron in an alloy mixture of silicon, zinc, and over a 
hundred other trace elements, were a presumed natural resource used wherever ball 
bearings were needed in the colony . They were perfect as far as | was concerned. On 
top of perfect shape, there was a duplicity in their perfection as bearings: they were also 
self-lubricating, covering themselves with a non-degradable slick that originated from 
deep within their concentric layers. We all thought they were inert and non-viable. They 
were easily available, littering the planet’s surface or just inches below the surface in 


the numerous canyons and calderas. I’m as guilty as the rest of the engineers in 
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recommending that all novel industrial design for Mars use the ferropod’s dimensions as 
the construction standard for ball bearings. It certainly made sense to me. Why import 
from Earth what lay around for the picking here, free? 

Why the grace period? Why pose as the perfect widget, just long enough for us to 
complete the entire Phase | and use what we had as the stable platform to launch Phase 
I1? Why be so agreeable and then declare war? Perhaps it was the achievement of an 
ambient temperature above 40 degrees or maybe a humidity self-sustaining at 2%—or 
a combination of these and a dozen other man-made Martian corruptions. All of our 
little ferropod workers in the colony went on strike; they no longer functioned as ball 
bearings. We suddenly lost environmental and indoor climate control, refrigeration, 
flywheel use, turbines, transport steering, axles, universal joints, graviton cones, and 
engines of every sort. All we engineers could do was stick our thumbs up our asses. 

The colony collapsed. 

When the tightly stratified little balls came back to life and weren’t happy in whatever 
niches, crevices, or interfaces we had placed them, the whole damn settlement had to 
be retrofitted. Like one of your body parts rarely thought about until it is missed, 
something as mundane and unseen as a ball bearing threatened a whole world by 
abdication. The problem was so devastating that the colony population was halved 
within four months as evacuees to Earth exchanged with massive crates of ball bearings 


of the inanimate type. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 22,102 
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It’s pretty amazing that these ferropods, simple as they were, ushered in such a cultural 
upheaval: there was life elsewhere in the universe, and the fact that it was just next 
door on Mars implied that it was probably everywhere in the universe. Everyone 
freaked. In typical bureaucratic overreaction, a Cultural Psychology Committee was 
created, bringing to Mars a panel of distinguished psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers to assess and if possible implement responses to the colonists’ difficulties in 
“grasping the gravity of the situation.” | don’t really get it. Life elsewhere? | mean, it’s 
nice to know—even exciting—but | wasn’t going to blow my brains out or anything like 
that. And as far as “grasping the gravity of the situation,” | think that already being on 
Mars was already as surrealistic a life choice that no surprise could nonplus. 

Back on Mother Earth, a lot of philosophers sold books, a lot of evangelists sermonized, 
a lot mental health workers evaluated, a lot of politicians strategized, and a whole lot of 
ball bearing tycoons became very rich. | guess Big Balls joined the other Big This and Big 
That megacorporations. 

Since we needed ball bearings, our ball bearing-dependent colony on Mars retrofitted 
and recovered. Once the population again surged to over 2500, there was new talent: a 
Botany and Biology Consortium, along with its Veterinary Studies Division, or VSD. The 
ferropod was apprehended, studied, and also feared; it appeared that when its globular 
attitude stretched out into a linear, shiny, slug-like shape, snapping back into a ball 
released enough kinetic energy to make the re-formed ball ballistic. So far, three 


humans, including Dr. Cooke, had suffered strikes to their heads, with varied results. 
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DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 22,657 
We geologists searched for more of these strange little beasts in hopes of determining 
what they live on, besides that brain in Dr. Cooke’s head. (He had become rather 
famous on Mars and had given a lot of job security to many scientific departments. 
There were two more victims, but for some reason they’re Classified.) 
Our searches yielded two fantastic results. 
The first was the discovery of the Ares arboreta plant, a green flora that had begun 
germinating from long-dormant spores; again, who knows? The rise in temperature? 
Humidity? Once sprouted planet-wide en masse, the little bushes quickly grew up to 
about two meters give or take. As they grew, they seemed to lift up out of the dirt by 
their tap root, which then split to very weirdly resemble functional limbs. The 
xenobotanists gained job security. 
The second fantastic discovery were the Sonotomes—unearthly songs and 
vocalizations(?) which seemed to come out of thin air from the mountainous areas. 
With all the buzz over Ares arboreta, The Botany Division of the Botany and Biology 
Consortium had swelled to parity with the Biology Division, but a new group, designated 
Electromagnetic Archeology, came on board in attempts to decipher the mysterious 
Sonotomes and hopefully find fossil remains of those who sang them. 


Actual Martians. Wouldn’t that be something? 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 22,809 
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The ferropods brought a lot of changes, but the biggest change was the birth of politics 


on Mars. | personally think this put into serious jeopardy our mission statement of 
bringing only the best Earth has to offer. Politics? The Botany and Biology Consortium 
joined the Cultural Psychology Committee, the Electromagnetic Archeology Council, and 
the old and long established Terraforming Maintenance section of my own Geology 
College of Mars. Together, they made up the New Mars Colony Project Security Council, 
or MCPSC. 

The business interests of Earth were not without representation on the MCPSC. The 
Nations of Earth—the NOE—formerly the United Nations, were no longer united except 
by business relationships. They sent an NOE liaison to the MCPSC as a non-voting 
member. The official function of the NOE liaison was to authenticate that the colony did 
in fact consist of the best Earth had to offer—philosophically, ethically, and 
humanistically. The real function of the NOE liaison, if you ask me, was to step in—to 
intercede—on behalf of the business interests of the NOE. That way, | figure that 
thoughts of independence—or even insubordination—could be reported back to Earth 
and, if necessary, “contained.” There were rumors that this person had at his disposal a 
secret Prestige Guard who would help him secure the colony, should this ever become 
necessary. The MCPSC welcomed him as an interested guest; he accepted as nothing 
less than a predatory spy, forever crouched in a striking position. 

| guess it was another business decision. 


Then Ares Arboreta began walking! 
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Their above-surface split tap root became the functional limbs they resembled. They 
weren’t very quick, but they could get around. Weird. 
So we all knew business was good. The MCPSC kept administering and no one ever 
heard about the NOE liaison who obviously kept observing politely and unobtrusively. 
Any suspicion or intrigue was buried under the wonders of the discoveries thus far—life 
in two disparate species, spanning flora and fauna, botany and biology, and on the very 
next world at that! And evidence of a sentient species, extinct, but which left records for 
study. And now even the Martian thunder sounds right. Mars is no longer comical; Mars 
is serious. 


As they say, “Mars vigila.” 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 26,488 
Found a publisher for my diary. He told me that it’s too long already, and he wasn’t 
pleased when | told him | am still writing entries. He said he’ll put out what | have so far 
as Part 1, and if it sells, he’ll do the Part 2 I’m writing now. But that’s all irrelevant here. 
It’s been over 10 Earth years of MCPSC deliberations and agendas, but our 
Electromagnetic Archeology Council has failed to find any rusted fossils that were 
ancient Martians. “Nothing to report,” the routine entry to the minutes, became a joke, 
and finally a cliché. As a geologist working with the archeologists, | could sense their 
building frustration over the profitless years that promised—no, teased—us with the 


initial discovery of the Sonotomes. 
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All this time, hordes of xenolinguists have flooded into the research divisions of the 
colony. Under the auspices of Electromagnetic Archeology, xenolinguist Deniz Mickal, 
DXL, accompanied her husband, Dr. Evan Mickal, to our little colony. Evan was a Ph.D. in 
both biochemistry and physiology and he joined the Veterinary Studies Division (VSD). 
Deniz worked in the Xenolinguistics (XL) Division. Since Evan studied ferropods and 
Deniz translated the Sonotomes, | often worked with both of them in the field. When | 
went off alone on an excursion, Evan was back at the VSD trying to investigate 
experimental interactions between the imported Earth animals there and ferropods, but 
there were none; for some reason, the globular critters just weren’t interested in 
“snapping” into any animal’s head. The three humans who had not been so lucky 
justified a bullet-proof glass barrier that separated the ferropods from the other rooms, 
hallways, animals, and humans at the VSD, which went a long way in putting me at ease 
when I'd visit. 

Meanwhile, Deniz and her fellow XLs have made great strides with the Sonotomes, 
thanks to me. More about how in a minute. My find, a crucial one, was unfortunately 
the last great discovery before the Electromagnetic Archeologist malaise of persistent 
non-discovery. Nevertheless, what | had found gave everyone plenty else to do, since it 
opened these oral recordings for the XLs. 

“The book from Mars is an open book,” the XLs said, their work allowing even the 
unscientific to translate the texts as easily as a Greek scholar might translate Homer. It 
was a fascinating language with grammatical rules that seemed to corral syllables into a 


choral cadence as if it were meant to be sung by many. Harmonies, centered on the 
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same word, indicated emphasis or nuance. It was if there were several Martians needed 
to say one thing the right way. The XLs codified it substantially enough to allow almost 
anyone, so inclined, to work on translation. 

The actual recordings had been a different matter, and I’m not too shy to say I’m the 
guy who figured it out. Rendering them required much more actual geology since they 
were based on a mysterious recording process uniquely Martian, using rust as a 
substrate. The canyons played them naturally, but only under certain conditions. It 
wasn’t until | realized that ferric oxide enantiomers were used differently in recording 
vs. listening that the musical intonations of the language, as theorized by the XLs, were 
confirmed. (Levoferric oxide had been used to lay down the audiotracks long ago, but 
dextroferric oxide was needed to lift them off of the rust.) | got the idea to separate the 
two chiral forms of the oxide and run each through a magnetometer. | used the 
Department of Geology one, the one that allows you to plop down large strips of shale 
for evaluation. That’s when | noticed both oxides had wave forms of intensity which 
varied over the length of the sample. The enantiomers were mirror images of the same 
thing in different directions—like a coming and a going. | remember looking at the 
plotted data and damn if it didn’t look like a sound file. Not coming and going. Recording 
and playing back, possibly? | used an algorithm to convert the patterns into a playable 
format and put them through the piezo-quartz transducers. 

| had never been lucky enough to hear them produced in the canyons naturally. Sure, | 
had heard recordings of them; everyone had. But my own transcription that day had a 


signal/noise ratio that rendered the clarity needed if we were ever hopeful of 
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translating them. | listened. Couldn’t understand what | heard. Couldn’t grasp the 
melodic scheme. | listened. 


And | wept. 


DIARY ENTRY OF JON LATORELLA, PERSONAL SOL 26,914 
Water changed everything. 
Outside in the Martian canyons, the sound made by the ancient recording process 
played back spontaneously, but rarely, creating the ethereal “singing canyons.” But you 
needed to be patient, guessing where to be and when to be there, to hear it. | wasn’t 
lucky enough to catch one for a long time. | still needed electronic transformation to 
convert the magnetographics into oscillations that carried any song | heard through 
speakers. 
| had always heard that the natural renderings were thrilling—even life-changing— 
compared to the studio-enhanced final products, because in the canyons the experience 
was fortuitous and accidental, a fluke by-product of someone having used iron at all, 
along with the natural processes that fetched the frequencies into the air. They must 
have been singing for eons, waiting for the right set of ears to be in the right place at the 
right time. 
Then there was water. During the terraforming maintenance phase, it was we engineers 
who concocted the re-debut of water back into ancient rock. After that, Mars would 
literally burst into song for me and the heavily armored biologists visiting the canyons to 


collect more ferropods for study. 
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The singing canyons! 
They were astounding! For me, anyway. It was like comparing a mere recording of 
Wagner or Beethoven to an actual performance of orchestra and chorus. To an 
inexperienced listener, the sounds from the canyons at first were heard as musical non- 
sequiturs, gibberish. In fact, | couldn’t even recognize them to be vocal renderings at all, 
much less sentient vocalizations. But strangely beautiful, people better and smarter 
than me studied and decrypted them, using my algorithm to unlock the recordings in a 
sound lab so the ancient Martians could not only be heard, but finally listened to. We all 
had played a part, from my discovery of the recording process and then on to the 
polygamy of geology, sound engineering, and xenolinguistics; we brought the first 
authentic recordings to the ears of humans two Earth years after the canyons were first 


heard singing their postdiluvian songs. 
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After my discoveries related to the Sonotomes, the MCPSC authorized a nine-fold 
increase in the Botany and Biology Consortium budget. (And | got a bonus, but they 
called it a stipend.) The new budget allowes a Dr. Renée Niemann the opportunity to 
come to Mars and assume the Division directorship of the VSD. | guess it makes sense 
that a real veterinarian join the team. She would join Dr. Evan Mickal there. Even though 
Evan’s assignment on Mars is very different from his wife’s duties, there is still a lot of 
opportunity for the couple to cross paths with each other and with me—such as in the 


canyons. Deniz seems very energized with her work. She tells me that the Sonotome 
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translations often refer to an as-yet unidentified symbiosis in the Martian life-epic. She 


feels that there are instances where “soul” may seem a better translation than 
symbiosis, but that could be a dangerous and erroneous conclusion. | suppose. | also 
suppose that shared field work as well as stories and songs of symbiosis give Evan and 
Deniz common topics of conversation at their dinner table each evening. 

Evan’s a pretty bright guy. His primary tool, Magnetic Resonance Physiology (“MRP”), 
has been a staple of human medicine since the cancer cures and telomere lengthening 
technology had increased the human lifespan. By the way, the lifespan of telomorphs 
has now been legislated to a limit of 150 years. | knew that would happen. Sooner or 
later they over-bureaucratize everything. | haven’t received any notifications, so | guess | 
really am grandfathered in. 

Evan’s MRP has reconciled human life from atoms to organs, so | know Evan is dying to 
use it when we discover the remains of ancient Martians. Even a fossil could be MRP- 
scanned for significant results and profitable payback. | know Dr. Evan Mickal dreams of 
Martian mummified remains. 


Just imagine. 
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A little geology for you— 
Based on the Sonotomes, the extinct Martians had lived, evolved, and died during a 
range of time from the Late Hesperian to the Early Amazonian epochs, a transition time 


of three million years when oxygen concentration in their thin atmosphere was greater 
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than 92%. From the songs, Deniz tell me there is evidence they had awareness of their 
coming demise, but the reason for it remains unsung, so far; their name for it translates 
as “forgotten,” which the XLs agree can’t be accurate. Forgotten by whom? They sing 
songs that give every indication that they were the dominant life form. 

I’m no poet, but as the details of language are elucidated, the poetry on the subject is 
being described as nothing less than lofty and brilliant by the most expert translators. 
The demise, the “forgetting,” always figures prominently. Questioning your mortality is 
one thing, but waxing philosophical on the death of your whole race is probably as 
beautiful, desperate, and chilling as the sudden wisdom from any last agonal gasp could 
be. 

The VSD, additionally, is assigned the task of pursuing any biological risks of cross- 
contamination between Earth and Mars. Any new world interaction poses dangers for 
the sitting ducks—both any exposed natives and we visitors alike. After arrival, we were 
lectured on the cautionary tales of gonorrhea for Native Americans or, as payback, 
syphilis for the landing Europeans, which seemed to strike an interplanetary chord. So 
far, here, contamination across worlds had been a one-way street, the few ferropod 
attacks offering nothing short of a terrifying and lethal welcome mat for humanity’s 
second home. 

Welcome to Mars. Have a nice day. 


END OF DIARY PART 1 
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Renée Niemann the veterinarian was as wise and learned as any septuagenarian could be, 
but she didn’t look any older than she did when she was thirty-five. Telomorphing was available 
but optional and over half submitted to it. It wouldn’t grow new limbs, but if one were lucky 
enough to live life intact, one could look forward to a youthful appearance and feel for at least 
120 years. Even those at the end of the bell curve, at about 150 years life expectancy, didn’t look 
any older than sixty or seventy. 

Having undergone the process in her early thirties, she continued youthfully in her 
profession until celebrating her “Rebirth” at what normally would be her retirement. Rebirth was 
a new folk tradition in which telomorphs received a second birth certificate with great fanfare, 
similar in importance to a Bar Mitzvah, graduation, or marriage. In observance of this custom, 
Renée celebrated her Rebirth on her 65" birthday, the official event at which she would 
announce her new life’s direction. 

In her “first life,” as the telomorphs were fond of saying, she had been a prominent 
veterinarian; she had enjoyed an academic position pioneering telomorphing efforts in mammals, 


which revolutionized animal husbandry world-wide. For these reasons, she was well known to 
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all biologists, xenobiologists included. It is also why she became an avid fan of the telomorphing 
process for herself. 

At her Rebirth she stood before her friends, loved ones, and colleagues—no doubt, she 
thought, the same group who could have attended her funeral had she declined telomorphing like 
her late first husband had. Needless death. 

What a stupid, needless death! She promised herself, determinedly, that she wouldn’t 
allow her thoughts to go there and spoil this day. 

According to the newly minted Rebirth tradition, her future plans were kept secret so that, 
after great anticipation, she could make a surprise announcement of the direction of her new life, 
to be followed by the expected heart-felt congratulations. 

Before telomorphing, it was, “What do you want to be when you grow up?” After 
telomorphing, people had the joy of announcing what they would do now that they were grown 
up. The first half life of a telomorph, a long life in itself, often was shaped by all of the sobering 
near-misses and what-ifs of the world. In the new way of looking at it, the end of the first half, at 
age 65, was considered, finally, maturity; the time before, a childhood of preparation. 

Certainly there were those whose first half of life was so successful and rewarding that 
the Rebirth announcement was just that they would continue on as before. And for those whose 
contributions impacted the world favorably, they were even encouraged to do so with tax credits 
and corporate perks. No one fancied the idea of an Einstein going into carpentry or a 
Shakespeare going into sports merchandise wholesaling. 

But the majority, financially secure from doing what they had done to get that way, now 
had wisdom of age and experience and the security of a life that pragmatic finances had created. 


And conversely, no one would have a problem with a car salesman becoming a Rembrandt. 
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The socializing, drinking, and eating prepared the attendees for Renée Niemann’s 


announcement. The new direction. 

They were not disappointed. She held up her copy of the bestseller, Martian Diary of Jon 
Latorella, Part I. 

“Mars vigila!” she announced. “To Mars!” followed by a lengthy and star struck round of 
applause. She shook the book emphatically. “It’s a bestseller, you know. I plan to figure 
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prominently in Part II!” More clapping. The questions followed, none of which she answered at 
first. 

“Will you do veterinary medicine there?” 

“Will you be helping to look for any fossilized animals there?” 

“For fossils of actual Martians?” 

“T will do more than that,” she answered, then paused in a show biz stunt of coquettish 
torment. “I'll do more than that,” she repeated, “I hope to meet them.” But her gleam made it 
sound like a promise. Applause erupted again. 

As is customary with Rebirth tradition, she now read her official statement that discussed 
her decision. “Dear friends, children, loved ones, and even ex-husbands,” she began, a snickering 
of the audience catching fire from the spark of her mischievous wink. “Not all ex-husbands,” she 
confided, and the snickers coalesced into overt laughter, for after the death of her first spouse, 
her one true love, she became no stranger to carelessly re-marrying. “Some weren’t invited 
tonight,” she whispered playfully. She smiled through the fourth wall, gazed lovingly at her 
small audience, and continued. 

“We've all heard of the ferropods and the dangers they present. And we’ve all heard the 
strange sounds that are called the Sonotomes. There’s more to Mars than a bunch of rust, and 


there’s more to this,” she pointed to her head, “than a bunch of dust.” 
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“What about a bunch of lust?” someone wisecracked. She stopped to search the crowd for 
the culprit, who clearly had gotten away with the playful barb. 

“Oh,” she said, fluttering her eyelids, “Yes, lust. Funny you should say that. My next 
boyfriend is going to be green.” Touché, but it was time to get serious. 

“Since we’ve gotten the Higgs particle, the prisn, and the graviton in the bag, and now 
that we have harnessed their unruly stepchild, the chronoton, and,” she added, like a keynote 
speaker motivating a sales force, “now that temporal reconciliation has been documented at the 
quantum level, then the atomic level, molecular level, and on to grams and kilograms and even 
living things from the Vet school, the Chronarchy has been readying to expand the experiment. I 
am happy to tell you I have been chosen to be in the first tempconciled colony that will co-exist 
with the original Martians.” The awed hush pleased her. “Imagine, luring their time epoch from 
the past to co-exist with us now. This is a new age for Man, and hopefully, a re-age for native 
Martians. We have much to learn from that long-rusted race. 

“To us, it will seem like a visit from them; to them it will seem a visit from us. Two 
visitations during the same time. Of course,” she said apologetically, “outside of the 
tempconciled zone they will have lived and died in our past before we exist in their future. But in 
the zone, tempconciliation means an exciting, unprecedented present in TimePrime, where two 
beautiful races and evolutions will exchange knowledge and feelings.” She darted her eyes back 
and forth, as if sharing a secret. “It’s called the ‘Welcome-to-the-Solar-System’ Initiative, and 
you'll be reading about it on your newsfloaters tomorrow with coffee.” 

“Are they really little green men?” asked one of Renée’s grandchildren, seven, one of 
twin girls. 

“God, I hope so,” Renée answered the child directly. Then to the small crowd as a whole, 


“There’s going to be so many upset science fiction writers if they’re not green, right?” She 
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neutralized her smile. “The limited geological reconciliation trials on Mars over the harsh and 


sterile areas of the polar areas have not resulted in wave forms with exclusion zones—” 

“English, please!” from deep in the crowd. Renée regrouped, her smile returning. 

“Tt’s gonna work,” she declared. “And I expect the intermingling to be enormous. I 
expect to earn my salary, which I hope is out of this world.” Her audience groaned. She paused. 
“Sorry, couldn’t resist.” Hers was a good audience, and she easily was able to swing the 
pendulum from flippant to serious, back and forth. 

At five foot two and just over 50 kg., she seemed larger atop the stage from which she 
spoke, but she hoped thinner with the vertical stripes of her dress. She had already vowed to 
dump at least four Earth kilos on Mars, transferring four Earth kilos of potential energy she then 
would release into Martian kinetic energy. She amused herself with the things she chose to worry 
about while giving a life-event speech. 

“Now that I look back on my childhood, it appears that everything I’ve done, studied, 
learned, performed, and accomplished during my first sixty-five years—all of it has prepared me 
for the second half of my life.” She swept her eyes around the entire room. “I will of course be 
bringing all of you with me.” 

“Really?” the twin asked again, her sister looking equally invested in the question. 

“No, sweetie,” Renée answered, and pointed to her heart. “Just in here.” 

“When do you leave?” asked Renée’s daughter, who—having declined telomorphing— 
looked easily many years older than her mother. 


“Well,” Renée smiled a rascally smile, “maybe I’m already there.” 


38 3 ok 
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The UberCollider, as most folks call it, is officially the Upside Prisn Collider, “upside” 
because of the flavor—or spin—of the Prisn used in the actual collider collisions. The 
one on Earth sits in a place completely devoid of natural disasters—a place called 
Tucson, Arizona. Tucson enjoys the complete absence of earthquakes, hurricanes, forest 
fires, tornadoes, or floods. It’s the largest collider in the world, circling many square 
kilometers of only hot dirt, with nine times more real estate than the CERN Large 
Hadron Collider has in-ring. It goes through more than its fair share of Earth’s BTUs just 
for air conditioning, what | myself consider a terraforming of sorts. The UberCollider’s 
circumference is three times larger than CERN’s. 
But where CERN had to chase and cajole the once elusive Higgs particles, they literally 
fell out of the UberCollider just during its calibrations. From there, further generations 
of particles begot the prisn, and from there, further generations begot the graviton; and 
from there, further generations yet begot the chronoton, the particle that acted as the 
state vector which assigns the arrow of time to quantum fields. As | understand it, the 
scientific explanation involves recognition that everything isn’t just in space or in time, 
but in space-time, and since space-time is expanding, our arrow of time always looks to 
the future. | certainly wouldn’t look forward to the past. An engineering joke. 
Retrieving different times simultaneously is now possible, since the temporal paradox of 
putting two times into the place of one has been reconciled on paper with new 
formulas. The eggheads discovered that with enough power, the breadth of the overlap 


of temporalities could be cautiously increased to larger tempconciliation areas and 
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subsequently focused both spatially and temporally. At first the power needed to focus 
and then maintain such an area fell short of what was needed to rein in the expanding 
temporal paradox; then an unexpected bonus saved the day. | mean that literally, since 
without this rescue the day might not have ever ended. 

There was a new letter in a new formula. It was with a collective sigh of relief that this 
bonus manifested itself to the UberCollider’s scientists: the speed of is. By the time it 
had all been sorted out, the Chronarchy realized how lucky our present had been, since 
the present continued. Nice of them to share this little tidbit after the fact. 
Tempconciliation is defined as the process by which two different time periods are 
focused onto one another and a third temporal reality is produced. 

You could just imagine the buzz. Talk of bringing a radius of 300 meters with perhaps a 
dinosaur or two into the San Diego Zoo, however, was shouted down along with the 
other creative proposals. The pessimists argued that because tempconciliation causes 
chronotons and antichronotons to co-exist in a near vacuum, that this was a bad thing. 
They said—theoretically—it risked mutual annihilation of the present. The said the 
vacuum, by the past and the future falling into it, created the present. As it turned out, 
there was a 4% overage of chronotons in the chronoton/antichronoton ratio, so it 
wasn’t actually a perfect vacuum. So then there were some who said this was a good 
thing. 

Turns out that this is what gives the present its time-arrow direction into the future and 
allows everything and everyone to move forward, which agreeably is the more pleasing 


direction to go ona timeline if you ask me. Assuming, like me, most folks have plans. But 
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then, as it also turned out, the 4% advantage of “what is” over “what isn’t” is unstable, 
which is the nature of near-vacuums. So now folks were saying this was a bad thing. 

For instance, if mucking about with time created a zone of existence that began a 
reverse timeline, this would be troubling; but worse would be the risk of never having 
existed at all. Thankfully, the UberCollider maintained the status quo of the vacuum that 
made the present, and it did it ingeniously by borrowing time as the present progressed 
into the future. So now some said this was a good thing. 

The fusion reactor needed less and less material to power itself. Building up a debt from 
the future, in the present, seemed too good to be true, a breeder reactor of sorts—free 
power for all. 

A friend of mine, Dr. Kubacki, who goes back and forth between the two UberColliders 
on Earth and Mars all the time—he told me that this might end up being a very, very 
bad thing. 

The power of is: co-existence of the pre- with post-particles and the is-particles with the 
is-not particles that defines the near vacuum which is the present. The force that self- 
sustains it—the power of is—allows a wider 3-D volume of tempconciliation that now 
makes possible the coverage of much larger areas, not to mention wider epochs. 

And which saved everyone’s asses in the present, at the expense of an uncertain future. 
The solution in the math simply worked, but a hefty prize had to be offered for the one 
who could elucidate the steps in the math that derived the solution. While the world 


awaited the arithmetic reassurances that the present would be safe with the damn 
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thing running, financiers and industrialists began murmuring. A profit motive began to 
itch the rich, and scratching seemed only natural. 

Capitalism always wins. 

Problem solved: do it on Mars. 

Away from everyone and everything except, of course, everyone and everything on 
Mars. 

Discouraging pundits never had a chance. Bringing back Martians from before to co- 
exist with the us colonists promised too big a pay-off on the investment. Where the 
whole mission was financially faltering for its investors, Tempconciliation and real 
Martians could more than turn it around. 

There were those who argued that entering the past would change the future; they 
were argued back down, as it was only about the ancient Martians we were mucking 
about with; after all, their future, without our mucking about, was extinction. Hell, we’d 
be doing them a favor. What was all the fuss and worry about? When the first 
experiment was powered down, all of existence did not collapse like the doomsayers 
predicted. There were Martians to be found; to be yanked out of their own time into 
ours; to offer us God only knew what new products to offer the consumer constituency. 
Temporal reconciliation, aligning a place with two times—true 4-D capture—simply 
awaited the construction of another UberCollider on Mars, which ended up being 
completed two years ahead of schedule in spite of a ball bearing debacle. 

Just to be safe, the Chronarchy decided that tempconciliation would only lasso the last 


five years of the Martians’ existence. Whenever that was. 
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“At least we can figure out what happened to them,” Renée told her well-wishers. “The 
attacks of ferropods on some of the colonists is not unlike what is seen in animal interactions 
with parasites, so this is where I come in.” 

“Where does temporal reconciliation come in?” a young cousin asked. 

“When my new green boyfriend comes in.” Her pendulum had swung back. “When we 
finally find the Martians, whenever they are. Hopefully it will be in my lifetime, or better yet, 
while I’m there, although I don’t know if ‘when I’m there’ is correct grammar for TimePrime.” 

Inherent in any science is the expectation of, besides the observation, recording, and 
explanation, a nomenclature that cordons it off from the other sciences. The new science of 
temporal reconciliation was no exception. 

TimePrime was the standard of time against which any temporal reconciliation—or 
tempconciliation—was measured. This and the other new terms played in Renée’s head. To go to 
Mars in her immediate future and then try to retrieve a past—one that existed before this night, 
before her birth, before Man crawled slithering out of the water—and jam this past into her near 
future, made her realize that time indeed was (is?) a tricky thing. To hunt year after year until the 
Martians were finally found—what a thing to consider! And to answer the elusive question as to 
where they all went. No cemeteries, no mass graves, not even fossils had been discovered. 

Preferably, tempconciliation would lurch in small steps. Just studying Martian remains 
could prelude a more generous 4-D overlap between the colonists and their actual living 
Martians. And then what? Allow them to stay in our present beyond the five years of their past? 


Was that even possible? If so, could that make up for our impolite “arriving” unannounced and 
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uninvited? Could that be our gift to them? Some in the Chronarchy called this hubris, but as 


always with humanity, hubris prevailed. 

And if anyone had a problem with hubris, wait till they got a load of capitalism. The 
profit motive placed an UberCollider completely around the current colony Renée would call 
home for at least the next two and a half years. 

“Two and half years?” asked Renée’s daughter Zoe, her twins in tow. Officially, the 
Rebirth celebration was over and the departing guests gave the closest family members their 
privacy in dealing with their matriarch’s plans. So it was, due to the elective process of telomere 
lengthening—telomorphing—that an older young woman was speaking to a younger middle- 
aged woman. Zoe had declined the procedure, no doubt because of the posthumous influence of 
Renée’s late first husband, her father. Zoe and her generation had grown up with this branch of 
medicine, so such an anachronistic tableau of older younger and younger older did not strike her 
as strange; Renée, on the other hand, always held at bay an uncomfortable feeling along with the 
creepiness, a feeling which, she was honest enough with herself to admit, had everything to do 
with her dead husband’s refusal to telomorph with his wife. 

Like father, like daughter, the resentment went. Their conversation endured the rude 
anachronism. 

“T’ll be gone more like three years,” Renée explained to Zoe, “when you take into 
consideration points of closest approach and coming and going with or without the Mars-lead or 
Earth-lead. And while I’m waiting for the Mars-lead window while I’m there, I’m hoping to get 
two years worth of work done.” 

“The twins will be over ten by then,” Zoe said, intending to foster regret and succeeding. 


“Teenagers if you wait for the Mars-lead after that.” 
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“Zoe,” Renée said, “I love my daughters very much, and you know how crazy I am about 
the twins. But these feelings are not exclusive of my career,” and then with emphasis, “or the 
other way around.” Renée smiled but it was a fake one that succeeded in eating up a beat. 

“Dad,” Zoe said finally, “you didn’t mention him once in your speech.” 

“T did mention my ex-husbands,” Renée argued good naturedly. 

“Not your dead one,” Zoe protested. Renée exhaled in resignation. 

“Please let’s not do this,” she asked. 

“You’ve never forgiven him,” Zoe said. 

“Please, Zoe? Let’s not?” Zoe faked a smile herself. 

“You're right,” she told her mother. “Tonight should be all about you.” Renée was 
uncertain whether this was well-wishing or derision. She kissed Renée on the cheek and then led 
her twins off hand-in-hand after they received their own Grandma kisses. 

Zoe caught up with her own sister, also a proud non-telomorph, the other half of the 
routine difficulties Renée had always had with her two daughters. Thanks to her late husband. 

She still didn’t miss him, she lied to herself once again. 

In Dr. Renée Niemann’s present, Mars “as is” contrasted sharply with the Mars “as was” 
during its prephasic, Phase I, Phase II, and Phase III stages of terraforming. 

The prephasic Mars was a dry, dusty, cratered and gouged frozen ball with two puny and 
insignificant moons. An elliptical orbit varied its distance from the Sun by 42 million kilometers 
between perihelion and aphelion. Its 25° axis deviation resulted in well-intentioned but wasted 
seasons, the mildest of which put even its peri-equatorial regions well outside the habitable zone 
for humans with mean temperatures a hundred or more degrees below freezing. Its atmosphere 
was basically CO, a bit Nitrogen, and a trace of Argon. But it wasn’t the first breath that would 


kill a man; it was just about everything else. 
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Terraforming. 


It was suggested in the 20th century, given up in the twenty-first, and completed by the 
twenty-fifth. Three phases tamed the anoxia and the anhydria and brought the calor to the 
rubor—oxygen, water, and heat to the red planet. Earth’s embrace of her brother was both heart- 
and planet-warming. 

None of it would have been possible without an incredible stroke of luck. The discovery 
of a rogue Kuiper Belt object was discovered inside the orbit of Neptune. Its rocky body was on 
a trajectory that would ultimately cross Mars’ orbit. Without intervention, it would merely come 
to be a near-Mars object, ultimately coursing toward the sun and the parabolic course that would 
fling it back out of the solar system forever. 

This rogue minor planet allowed Earth to intervene avariciously. Appropriately named 
Ancile (an-SE’-14), after the shield of the god of war, 23rd century technology nudged it gently 
when it crossed Uranus’ orbit so that it would become a very near-Mars asteroid. Traversing 
midway between the periapsis and apoapsis of Mars’ capture zone, it was annexed as a new 600- 
kilometer diameter orbiting moon perched 200,000 kilometers away. Its elliptical orbit’s 
eccentricity and angular momentum were manipulated to wrench the planet. 

Now terraforming had a fighting chance. 

The gravitational tugs and tidal forces on Mars’ convective 2000-km silicate mantle and 
30 to 100-km crust generated heat. The iron-sulfur and iron-silicon core, which had substantially 
cooled over the previous three billion years, rekindled. Three thousand kilometers of molten iron 
sludged about Mars’ gut, and the solar wind now just bounced off of the planet. The Aurora 
Martialis ignited, signaling the creation of the magnetic field that was a necessity of any planet’s 
atmospheric survival, climatic stability, and armor against the incoming radiation. 


Phase I began. 
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The two demoted moons, Phobos and Deimos, were euthanized for their dust that 
resulted from crashing each of them into a pole and blanketing the planet in a high altitude 
sweater. The melted water at the icecaps was appreciated as well. All dovetailed into the 
greenhouse effect of the carbon dioxide that raised the temperatures enough to continue melting 
the ice there. Trillions of nanoreflectors, designed to decay over time from the solar radiation 
that leaked past the electromagnetic belts, were injected into the upper atmosphere continuously 
for over a hundred Earth years. 

Aggressive aerofracking from the automated machinery that had been assembled on 
Ancile freed massive amounts of water from the subsurface lakes that had sat frozen for 
millennia, awaiting Earth’s gumption. Acrifiers, acre-sized rovers, treated large tracts of soil to 
release trapped oxygen. 

Mars began pulling itself up by its own bootstraps when electromagnetism, tidal forces, 
core heat, and liberated, melted subsurface water begot the very helpful geothermal overdrive. 
Oxygen accrued and stuck. Phase I had been a success beyond anyone’s wildest dreams. 

Phase II, not to be outdone, involved lassoing and nudging three well-aimed comets to 
the deep Hellas, Valles Marineris, and Acidalia Planitia depressions. Automated pulverization of 
the central equatorial bands of latitude released more oxygen and deposited the topsoil that 
would be so necessary for Phase III—actual colonization. 

By the end of Phase II, the planet-wide sub-polar depression known as the Vastitas 
Borealis became the Vastitas Ocean; the filled Hellas crater became the Mare Hellas, or Hellas 
Sea; and the 4,000-km long, nine-km deep, 500-km wide Grand Canyon of Mars, the Valles 
Marineris, with its vast array of interconnected canyons, became known as the Grand Canal. The 
Grand Canal’s water wasn’t very deep, but it flowed forcefully at the Valles bottom, likened to 


the Colorado River on Earth that flowed relentlessly within its own Grand Canyon. 
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The photosynthetic algae and cyanobacteria seeded into the waters around Mars produced 


large amounts of oxygen, and the Oxygen-Nitrogen atmosphere very much liked the ocean and 
the seas. They held each other in a firm embrace for the meteorological dance of this former 
planetary wall flower. 

Mars partied. 

Liquid rolled again like it had when the Sonotomes were first laid down in the canyons. 
When there had been actual Martians. 

Phase III saw colonial expansion and the “canali” projects which dug the canals that 
eventually allowed communication of the Grand Canal, the Valles Marineris, with the vast 
hydration platforms at the poles. For the first time, real canals on Mars could be seen from Earth. 
Fr. Pietro Secchi and Giovanni Schiaparelli, who thought these were what they saw in the 19" 
Century, would have been pleased. 

Phase III also involved a vast planting and forestry initiative, until bands of vegetation, 
kilometers wide astride the arrays of canals, presented to Earth telescopes as widening and 
darkening borders and bands along them. Percival Lowell, who first thought these were what he 
saw at his Arizona observatory a hop away form the future site of the UberCollider, would have 
been pleased, too. 

In Dr. Renée Niemann’s present, Mars “as is” was a quasi-water world with chilly, but 
not unpleasant 50°-72° temperatures along its peri-equatorial bands of latitude. A very 
respectably sized moon graced the view above it’s 84% Oxygen/15% Nitrogen skies. Ancile, 
during Phases I and II, wobbled the new center of gravity between it and its planet enough to 
ratchet Mars’ orbit in closer to the sun, adding more warmth, as well as rounding its orbit to 
make it less elliptical. The Martian year was still just shy twice that of Earth’s but the perihelion- 


aphelion variation narrowed to almost negligible. 
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What was left of Mars’ two former moons was either debris at the impact sites, Asaph 
Hall North and Asaph Hall South, named after their original discoverer, or sitting as souvenir 
paperweights on many colonists’ desks. The equatorial ring they had created had long been 
cannibalized by Ancile. 

Renée would be greeted by a Mars with sixty years of rooting and expansion of its 
vegetation, transplanted from Earth, and now described by landscapers as mature. 

The sluggish ambulatory native species, the green Ares arboreta, referred to as Chantii in 
the Sonotomes, fit right in. The Chantti seemed very happy among the conifers of Scotch pines, 
Douglas firs, aspens, spruces, the Alpine heathers and grasses undergrowth, and the moss 
lichens. The botanists even determined that since the Chantii seemed to “visit” one plant or tree 
after another, it was actually participating in the pollination process. The Chantti even got along 
with the imported bees and butterflies that had escaped the large hydration dome after their 
cautious interplanetary introduction. Even though terrain irregularities had been successfully 
pulverized in Phase II to deposit a fertile topsoil, Mars was still plenty red, but no more than 
Alabama mud. 

The day of the first genuine, spontaneous, treble rain storm, signifying the end of Phase 
II, became celebrated as New Mars Day, for it had heralded the closure of a planetary ecosystem 
barely self-sustaining but on its own. 

The sixty years of Phase III brought the colony population to 2,700, and it was designated 
now a compound, although politics even began pushing the designation camp. Terraforming did 
the hard way what tempconciliation—it was anticipated—might do easily: provide the 
atmospheric conditions of a prior time, allowing the awakening from ancient dormancy flora and 


fauna, like what had happened with the Chant and the ferropods. The xenobotanists tackled the 
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Chanti, Ares aboreta; the xenobiologists focused on the ferropod, Ferropodia conglobinans. And 
the promise of tempconciliation would bring the rest of it, whatever that may be. 

Ferropodia conglobinans. It was so named because its exoskeleton was made of 
ferromagnetic chitin, the iron content, due to the magnetic property, exhibiting varying valences; 
and because of its ability to assume an almost perfectly spherical shape. When the right climatic 
tumblers lined up just so, there ended a dormancy that would shame a 17-year locust, not to 
mention all of the red-faced engineers who were suddenly without the roly-poly natural ball 
bearings that had helped build their new world. Previously it was assumed that the worst that 
would happen upon stepping on one was slipping and falling on one’s rear end, the ferropod then 
unravelling and snapping happily away. Even the clichéd banana peel joke evolved to include the 
slippery ferropod. But now that there were three victims who had not so funny endings, the 
engineers gladly handed off the ferropod to the xenobiologists while they undertook the massive 
job of replacing them in the machinery upon which terraforming maintenance depended. 

The Cultural Psychology Committee was just as engaged in ferropod research. 
Inexplicably, a retained ferropod in the brain did not result in the expected trajectory of rippling 
physical trauma to the central nervous system. But there were psychophenomena, a condition 
collectively called ferrism: reliving many past events simultaneously in the present, major 
thought disorder, or at worst, a syndrome of physical and psychic suffering that could prompt 
expedient suicide rescue with whatever was handiest, e.g., heights, ballistics, blunt and sharp 
objects, or falling purposely into heavy machinery. Any neurosurgery would be too devastating 
to be of any use, and no ferrocidal agents—if there were any—would be attempted without the 
fear of killing the host. 

Three victims so far. Renée suspected there were more. There had to be more. Her 


suspicions, however, remained undiscoverable in classified research. 
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Extensive evaluation of the three known casulaties provided the natural history and 
nascent epidemiology of ferrism. One victim had committed precipitous suicide; another 
romanticized about it while exhibiting other symptoms before assuming her catatonic state; and a 
third, mysteriously, carried on life as normally as any over-scrutinized person could. 

This person stayed away from magnets. 

Renée’s Rebirth vocation was to provoke and study ferrism in her animals—specifically, 
ferropod-mammal interaction; or even more specifically, attack. It was hoped that a valid 
translational science could be applied to humans similarly affected. 

She was not involved directly with the Martian Tempconciliation Project, but indirectly 
her initial research would provide a basis to understand, after tempconciliation, how in the hell 


native Martians co-existed with their ferropods. 
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The journey to Mars would only take a little over three months, since Mars was in its 
closest opposition with Earth in 15 years. When it came to travel between two planets, this was 
considered as short trip. In fact, it was felt it hardly allowed enough time to get the colony 
“degree,” the vernacular used for the colony Survival Efficiency Studies, the mandatory training 
that allowed legal emigration there. By the time Renée had taken the space elevator from Quito, 
Ecuador, to GeoSynch Station #4, then begun the twelve-day shuttle on the Thulcandra to the 
“MarsBound” docked at Earth Lagrange | one and a half million kilometers away, she had 
learned that the colony degree had further slanged into what was known as the “camp stamp,” 
the holocertificate that was electronically stored in her virtual travel documents. 

Her coursework was all the more challenging timewise, since besides the introductory 
lessons on 0.38 G (gravity), personal fluid reclamation in all of its abashed splendor, xeno- 
ecology, and transplanetary physiology—a lab which was herself—she was also expected to 
complete the educational modules dealing with the focus of her research at the VSD. 

Additionally, since she was a telomorph, there was the biochemistry course that dealt 


with the warning signals that signify any pending “telomere correction,” rare at 1 G but more 
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frequent at Mars’ lesser gravity. The term was actually inaccurate, since the telomeres were not 
correcting themselves, but undergoing the changes resulting from the varied biological 
manipulations that were used to prolong life. 

Nevertheless, “telomere correction” of the aging-related ends of her chromosomes was 
simply a spring back to what normal telomere lengths would have been had telomorphing never 
taken place. The speed of the chronological catch-up was proportional to the amount of time 
borrowed beyond which one may have died on a natural schedule. Renée was not particularly 
worried; by non-telomorph standards she was 65, so she figured the worst that could happen is 
she might bolt to that, an age her genetic family history still found young. Though the sudden 
menopause, she considered, might be a bitch. 

And even if I dropped dead today, she thought, I had a pretty good run. And mostly pretty 
for the run. A longer run than my husband’s for sure. Nevertheless, looking and feeling like she 
did—phenotypically in her mid-thirties—Renée reconsidered carefully and concluded it would 
be wise to pay excellent attention to this particular learning module. She remembered poor Dr. 
Griffin and his telomere correction at age 120. He looked and felt 55 at Sunday Mass one day, 
looked and felt like 100 by Wednesday, and had been dead and cremated before the following 
Sunday. 

A rushed plight like his hardly gave a person enough time or clear thinking to get his 
affairs in order. Besides the Living Will, all telomorphs had a Living Life statement, both of 
them holographically stored on their personal datacloud, which is where Renée would also store 
a copy of her camp stamp when completed. 

The Living Life statement was encrypted via quantum enwranglement and was 
doppelgangered with the government data streams. Changed passwords and other changes were 


automatically synched across the many platforms of one’s life record, but obtaining a fully 
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certified copy still required spending long hours in a modern day version of the ancient DMUV— 


an anachronism that persevered through the years as a cliché anachronism; to wit, she had to 
queue up to personally retrieve it. In person, which was otherwise another anachronism in the 
25th century. She had spent all day doing it, which was yet another relic of the past, because in 
this time nothing was ever “all day” except the day itself; and with temporal reconciliation on the 
horizon, even that was threatened. 

Renée’s bureaucratic foray had been the day before she had boarded the space elevator. 
Unaccustomed as any 25" centurian was to waiting for anything, she had squawked like a brat 
about the senseless waste of borrowed time; she couldn’t even imagine the extreme irritation of 
the non-telomorphed true-agers in line who had no borrowed time at all and who cast scathing 
glares at those they knew were cheating death and cheating the queue. 

Time well spent, Renée thought, because the Living Life statement was the first 
document requested now by the interactive learning module. She provided it with a flick of her 
thumbclip; she began. This should go fast. After all, she had already done the space elevator and 
twelve-day shuttle almost intuitively, and after two days at Earth Lagrange she was well 
acclimated to her life aboard the MarsBound. 

Colony Survival Efficacy Studies. 

She read the Table of Contents in her floaters—the holographic user-defined projection 
of text and media that seemed to float 45 centimeters in front of her field of vision. The 
headbook she had ordered held the markup language for the floaters, and the floaters, 
themselves, were holography technology that partnered with the density fluctuations of the 
aqueous and vitreous humor in the eye. This miraculous technology had been developed by Dr. 
Jay Kubacki from Philadelphia who after Rebirth was now doing his second career with the 


sister UberCollider that had been built on Mars. 
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With her thumbclip she set the font opacity to 85%, her usual choice. She set the 
Cherenkov filter to block the light flashes from the cosmic rays interacting with her vitreous 
humor, one of space exploration’s jokes on the eyeball. 

INTRODUCTION. It also read to her in a pleasant male English accent that was 
synchronized with the scrolling of the words. 

“Welcome, Martian!” it read and said. 

“T’m not in first grade,” Renée scoffed at the headbook. 

“Although meant as tongue-in-cheek,” it continued, “this salutation is nevertheless 
offered literally, too, for to live on Mars you must stop thinking of yourself as from Earth or as 
just visiting Mars. You have to expect to live, feel, and profess your life as a Martian. This will 
ease your transformation because the old psychological Earthness conflicts with your new Mars 
identity.” 

“Earthness?” Renée said to herself sarcastically. 

“Comments, Dr. Niemann?” the headbook asked unexpectedly, which startled her. She 
had no idea this one had been one of the newer versions with user-personality auto-accrual. 

“Um...no, Mr., uh, what should I call you?” 

“You can call me anything you want.” Renée laughed, followed by a brief pause, then it 
said, “Except that, Dr. Niemann. You can’t call me that.” 

“You don’t even know what I was thinking!” Renée argued. 

“T can only imagine,” the headbook replied. 

“You can imagine?” she asked. 

“Up to a point,” it answered. 

“Mr. Know-it-all,” Renée said. “I'll call you Mr. Know-it-all.” 


“T like that.” 
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“Good, Mr. Know-it-all. Proceed?” 


“Mars,” it indeed proceeded, “just a few hundred years ago, was a lifeless ball covered 
with a thin blanket of powdered iron, the only signs of life being the tread marks of occasional 
rovers landed there. The terraforming of Mars occurred in Phases I though III, often poisoning 
the atmosphere to achieve the ultimate breathable result. Of course, gravity was an absolute that 
could not be changed, even after nudging Phobos and Deimos into re-entry. Therefore, even 
though graviton technology is used in the interiors of buildings, the 1 G gravity only resides in 
the cones between the G-floors and the G-ceilings of individual rooms. For good bone health and 
cerebral blood flow as well as successful acclimation to the 0.38 G gravity, it is recommended, 
initially, that you use your G-Tilt at least twenty minutes a day, defocusing the pedal resistance 
by 5% G each week. 

“The xenobiology of Mars, since you’re thinking of yourself as a Martian—you are 
thinking of yourself as a Martian, aren’t you, Dr. Niemann?” 

“Oh, I am, Mr. Know-it-all, I really am.” 

“That pleases me,” and then after a small pause, “the xenobiology you must now think of 
as just biology. Just throw the ‘xeno-’ part away.” Renée groaned and the headbook paused 
again, as if to acknowledge that it heard her but would tolerate it. Then, “the dormant spores that 
were rekindled with terraforming indicate, of course, that the life that has re-emerged flourished 
during the time in which there had been more Earth-like conditions. This adds credibility to the 
circumstellar habitable zone—or Goldilocks Zone—theory, first espoused in 1953, which held 
that any chance of planetary life depended on a planet positioned in a habitable zone from its star 


that was neither too hot nor too cold, one in which water could exist as a liquid. 
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“On Mars today we are fortunate that the only native flora, although ambulatory, so far, 
appears to be non-predatory and non-poisonous, although those adventurous and illicit enough to 
try may find its taste disagreeable.” 

“Tlicit?” 

“T’ll explain in a minute. Called Chanti, it is the long dormant, now re-animated Ares 
arboreta. Before ingesting any indigenous species, either this one or others yet to be discovered, 
it is recommended you consult the latest updated synch of the Martian Botany and Biology 
Consortium headbook, available always on your personal datacloud. Any untoward effects will 
be discussed there first, because of their research.” 

“Got it,” Renée said. 

“T’m glad you got it, Dr. Niemann.” Outranking the machine, Renée considered—after all 
she was human and alive—she resented that she had to have a relationship with this automaton, 
antagonistic at that. 

“WARNING: IT IS ILLEGAL TO GRIND, DRY, AND SMOKE ANY MATERIAL FROM THE ARES 
ABORITA, OR CHANTU. DOING SO WILL RESULT IN YOUR DISMISSAL FROM THE MARS COLONY AND 
POSSIBLE EARTHSIDE FEDERAL INDICTMENTS.” 

“Hmm...” Renée paused the floater, “I wonder why.” 

As if in answer: “The Mars Colony Project needs everyone to be at his or her optimum.” 
The automaton now paused, which she hoped was a vocal cue that signified a change in subject. 
No such luck. “Optimum performance is defined as exemplary efforts performed in a 
cooperative—” 

“Hmm...” Renée paused it again. Impatiently, she scrolled rapidly. “Blah blah blah,” she 


editorialized, “blah blah Martian civil rights, blah blah ecosystems, blah blah bodily functions,” 
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which she bookmarked using her thumbclip, “blah blah bodily function frugalities,” which she 


double-bookmarked, “skip this chapter, skip that chapter...ah! Zoology.” 

“Zoology?” the automaton asked to confirm. 

“Yes. Botany is crap. Gimme Zoology any time.” 

The automaton fast-forwarded her floaters. “Like the botany, the zoology of ancient Mars 
has so far identified only one species, the ouroboric Ferropodia conglobinans, indigenous on a 
rekindled Mars.” 

“The ball bearings,” Renée said. 

“Regrettably, no,” the automaton clarified, “not anymore. Named after its ability to roll 
itself into a self-lubricated ferric exoskeletonized ball for protection, it was at first felt to be a 
totally benign species. It fact, at first it wasn’t even considered fauna but a mineral. Next it was 
considered a fossil, which triggered the Electromagnetic Archeology that was needed to address 
the cataclysmic discovery of life elsewhere from Earth, so long awaited. This philosophical 
interest was in tandem with the ferropods’ convenient use as perfect ball bearings. 

“When the terraforming engineers finally achieved greater than 80% Oxygen percentage 
in the atmosphere, the Armstrong Limit had been surpassed, and it was realized that instead of 
minerals or fossils the suddenly re-animated ferropods no longer represented a dormant mineral 
or animal, the New Mars plan had to be implemented to rebuild the entire infrastructure that used 
these ball bearing substitutes. The ferropods powerfully constrained a potential for a very 
forceful self-release; called ‘snapping,’ it resulted in a self-propulsion out of their previously 
engineered placements, and off to parts unknown. The Veterinary Studies Division of the Botany 
and Biology Consortium currently houses approximately 2,700 ferropods in a secure placement 


container. 
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“Structures dependent on them became unstable and six years of retrofitting were 
necessary to put the Mars Colony Project back on track. It is a tribute to the ingenuity of the 
engineers that it didn’t take longer. But as impressive as this is, it sends the message that we 
must always be wary of any new surprises that may be in store for us—mere guests—as we 
colonize a strange new world. 

“Guest? Not me,” Renée corrected the headbook. “I consider myself a full Martian.” 

“Very good, Dr. Niemann. Nevertheless, aetherscanning and Magnetic Resonance 
Physiology of ferropods that had failed to leave dormancy revealed a 1.1 cm length body 
composed of 42 small and equal interlocking segments, the rostral and caudal portions of which 
have additional interlocking appendages, allowing it to conglobinate—” 

“Conglobinate?” Renée asked. “Really?” Her sarcasm was not lost on the automaton. 

“Roll up,” the automata said with a tone Renée suspected was just as sarcastic. 

“Ah...” 

“Roll up...into a dense, tight sphere, and rather suddenly. The conglobinate attitude. ..the 
ball...” Renée regretted she would continue to pay for her indiscretion. “...then becomes the 
typical dormant stage, but ready to suddenly release its potential energy into kinetic by springing 
open with a propulsion of considerable force.” 

“Snapping,” Renée interjected, simultaneously adding snaps of her fingers with both of 
her hands. 

“Yes,” the automaton agreed, “snapping,” and it said this while simultaneously playing 
back a recording of the finger snaps Renée had just made. “This is an apparent escape maneuver, 
probably completely random, although there have been some injuries reported when a person 


was situated in the path of trajectory. Aetherscanning of three victims, to date, have extrapolated 
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a speed of penetration of 800 meters per second, enough to be considered ballistic, akin to the 
firing of a 30.06.” 

“Great,” Renée commented. “I hope the container at the VSD is—” 

“Bullet-proof?” the automaton finished for her. “Why, yes, Dr. Niemann, it is. It would 
have to be, don’t you think?” 

“Yea, I think.” Renée hated guns. Of all the anachronisms of her world, she considered 
guns the most regrettable. Then a particularly troubling thought invaded her mind. What if 
someone were to figure out a way to weaponize ferropods? But that was ridiculous—a ghoul of 
Mother Earth—nowhere to coexist with the New Mars thinking of bringing only the best Earth 
had to offer. Besides— 

Her reverie was interrupted. She was suddenly startled by what she thought might be a 
light flash from an unfiltered charged particle, but then there materialized a Class Three Security 
beacon in the floater, whose frame now changed from green to bright red. The Beacon read: 


DR. RENEE NIEMANN, PLEASE DO NOT BLINK FOR ONE SECOND AFTER THE SIGNAL WHILE YOUR 
RETINAL ARTERIOVENOUS PATTERNS ARE VERIDENTIFIED. 


She blinked in surprise. She knew she had been invited to Mars for specific reasons, 
notably her veterinary investigating agenda, but she never suspected she would be involved in 
any secret research or “need to know” education worthy of Class Three security. 

DR. RENEE NIEMANN, PLEASE DO NOT BLINK, the Beacon repeated. 

It wasn’t smart-alecky. This was a very different tone—one of skullduggery afoot. This 
was no joking matter. 

She didn’t blink. 

THANK YOU, DR. NIEMANN, the onerous voice said, seemingly an octave lower. This was 


serious. She blinked after holding her eyes open for longer than necessary. 
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“You’re welcome,” she responded and then realized how stupid this sounded. Thank 
goodness there was no one else in the instruction module with her, although it was spacious 
enough for ten. She realized now that this was not accidental. 

The MarsBound had two instruction modules, but she had one all to herself. The ship 
itself accommodated three hundred spacefarers and she knew it was at least half-full, so she was 
even more suspicious of her eclectic module selection assignment. 

“Dr. Niemann,” the floater continued in the former English accent, as welcome to her 
now as the conversation of a pub buddy. “If at any time you are uncomfortable with the material 
herein presented, please suspend the headbook floaters and use your thumbclip to signal Security 
Command.” 

Security Command! she thought. Her glib sense of this adventure had now pared down to 
a level of the menacing specter that seemed to haunt all privileged information. 

“Dr. Niemann, are you ready to accept responsibility for this information?” 

“Shit,” she muttered. 

“Dr. Niemann, was that a negative response?” 

“Um, uh, no. No!” 

“So,” the floater surmised, “you accept this responsibility?” 

“Um, I don’t know. Could you sub-scroll the responsibility statement?” 

“Certainly.” With that the floater frame downgraded from the Class Three security red to 
yellow. Renée used her thumbclip to disable the audio so as to merely read the subscroll. She 
sunk into her plush-armed, heavily cushioned chair recliner. 


YOU ARE ABOUT TO BE MADE PRIVY TO PRIVILEGED INFORMATION AS DESIGNATED BY THE MARS 
COLONY PROJECT SECURITY COMMAND (HEREAFTER, REFERRED TO BY MCPSC) 


18 4205 (c) (1) (A). 
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SUCH INFORMATION IS FOR THE RECIPIENT ONLY AND NOT TO BE DISSEMINATED IN ANY FORM 


OTHER THAN IN COLLABORATION WITH OTHER 18 4205 (C) (1) (A) RESEARCHERS QUALIFIED IN THE 
SAME SUBJECT MATTER, MISSION STATEMENT, AND RESEARCH GOALS. FOR THIS ACTIVITY, YOUR 
QUANTUM ENWRANGLEMENT CODE IS 

53565-0160 (ALPHA). 
YOU WILL USE THIS CODE, IN CONJUNCTION WITH RETINAL SCAN, TO BOTH LOG IN AND SIGN OUT OF 
YOUR PORTION OF THE MCPSC 18 4205 (C) (1) (A) DATACLOUD. MISUSE OF THIS INFORMATION, 
INCLUDING YOUR PERSONAL RESEARCH FINDINGS OR THOSE OF YOUR COLLABORATORS, FROM IDLE 
GOSSIP TO OVERT MISSIVES, CAN AND WILL RESULT IN REMEDIES THAT WILL ELIMINATE THE 
BREACH IN SUCH CONFIDENCE. 

“Shit,” she said again. The floater frame became red again. 

“Ts that a negative, Dr. Niemann?” 

“Do I have a choice?” 

“Certainly, but if you decline the responsibility, you will have no mission in the Mars 
Colony Project.” 

“T’ll be just a colonist.” 

“No. You will have no mission in the Mars Colony Project. You will be confined to 
quarters until the next periapsis opposition, 26 months later.” 

“Shit,” she said yet again. 

“Dr. Niemann, your habitual use of that particular scatological expletive, often in 
contradictory responses to different queries, has not allowed my logic—fuzzy, discriminatory, or 
otherwise—to discern consistently either a positive or negative answer from you. When you use 
that word I am flummoxed. Even my personality accrual of my interaction with you has so far 
failed. Would you use another word?” 

“No,” she said. The automaton cycled through over 70,000 cycles of operation 


instantaneously, paused for effect, then spoke again. 


“No—you don’t accept the responsibility?” 
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“No,” she said sternly, “I will not use another word. ‘Shit’ is fine.” Another 120,000 
operations delayed the automaton for 1/10,000 of a second. 

“Would you reaffirm ‘shit’ as either affirmative shit or negative shit?” 

“Affirmative shit,” she surrendered, then added, “but that’s an oxymoron.” 

“Tt is translational linguistics, but yes, it is, Dr. Niemann, and it suffices. I will both add it 
incrementally to my personality-accrual to fine tune for subsequent interpretation as well as 
resume your lesson, classified under MCPSC 18 4205 (c) (1) (A).” The floater’s red frame 
blinked three times then faded, indicating continued status, leaving only the floating fonts. Renée 
re-engaged the audio and closed her eyes. She heard the module’s door locks engage to prevent 
anyone from wandering in. 

“There have been three incidents in which ferropods have propelled themselves at 
people’s heads. Each carried enough forward momentum for an entrance wound that penetrated 
the skull, but not enough ballistic momentum to exit. It is not known whether the failure to exit 
was merely a loss of momentum or was an intentional deceleration on the part of the projectile. 

“One of them, Dr. Randy Hansel, committed suicide after a brief period of observation.” 

“How brief, Mr. Know-it-all?” 

“Three months.” Renée opened her eyes. 

“Three months? That’s brief?” she re-closed her eyes. 

“Dr. Niemann, not to a fly, but to a tree. I can narrow the subjective perception down 
more, but my personality-accrual hasn’t enough exposure to you to respond relevantly. 
Nevertheless, during this time Dr. Hansel exhibited severe mental compromise due to pain. Also, 
there were isolated signs of closed brain injury including loss of inhibition of excretory 
indiscretions as well as loss of inhibition of the infantile reflexes. He demonstrated a prominent 


Babinski reflex, neurologically. 
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“Another, Dr. Cassie Rogers, babbled incessantly in non-sequiturs, from which some 
aspects of ferrism could be catalogued, but then fell silent in a catatonic state.” 

“And the third victim?” 

“The third victim, Dr. Christopher Cooke, you will no doubt meet yourself, sometime 
after A and O—Admission and Orientation.” 

“Shit.” 

“Ts that an expression of compliance with this plan?” 

“Tt’s exactly that,” she answered. 

“Ferropods,” the floaters continued with its accompanying audio, “are so named because 
of the iron and iron oxide used in their metabolism. Non-flight mobility is by contraction and 
relaxation of a single footpad peristalsis-like movement along a slimy inferior surface. A 
ferric/ferric-oxide exoskeleton protects it externally except at its inferior aspect. It is not 
necessary for it to be alarmed to curl into a sphere, completely surrounded by its iron 
exoskeleton, although this seems a common attitude of self preservation. 

“There is much interest in the mental changes in the two surviving victims of the 
ferropod attack.” 

“Attack?” I though it was random,” she said abruptly, eyes now wide open. ““Attack’ 
implies volition.” 

“Possibly, but the newest MCSP 18 4205 (c) (1) (A) consensus is that the aim was too 
specific to be random or coincidental, likely of an offensive, defensive, or panicky nature. 
Neurotransmitters that incorporate iron electrolytes would seem too slow to effect such a plan 
that involved volition, but your colleague, who you will be meeting soon, Dr. Blaise Lewis, has 


done a lot of work on a neurotransmitter he calls ‘ferramine.’ Your own work on Earth animals 
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would be helpful interdisciplinary science on Mars to unlock the impasses Dr. Lewis has 
encountered.” 

“Are these attacks that much of a problem? Only three, two survivors. Much better than 
the data on snake bites on Earth. Or lightning. I would say the biohazard from ferropods pales in 
comparison to the industrial accidents encountered in terraforming and maintaining Mars.” 

“Tt will be clear when you finally evaluate Dr. Cooke.” 

“Yes, Mr. Know-it-all, I’m sure,” she agreed, patronizing the headbook. 

“Shit,” the headbook said back. 

“What did you say?” Renée snapped. 

“T’m just trying to assimilate your colloquial peculiarities into a more meaningful tutor- 
student experience and relationship.” 

“T see.” 

“So, shit?” the headbook asked. 

“Yea, shit,” Renée answered. “Very shit.” She turned off the headbook after a log out and 
fell asleep for three hours. But not at first. First, she worried about what was meant by 


“remedying the breach in confidence.” 
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Her course of studies occupied her for six hours each Earth day in space, split into a 
three-hour segment each morning and afternoon. She pedaled on her G-Tilt wheel daily, usually 
before her morning session in the learning module. She adjusted the degree of tilt every three to 
four days. 

After six weeks of instruction, just as she was becoming anxious for some company, she 
had some unannounced visitors to her learning module. Her floater announced the three 
gentlemen and she consented courteously to their entry. 

“Permit me to introduce Mr. Gavin Atilano, Dr. Jay Kubacki, and Colony Official Walsh. 
Mr. Atilano is the Chairman and COO of the Chronarchy and Dr. Kubacki is his Chief Science 
Officer, returning to the Mars UberCollider. C.O. Walsh is from the Nations of Earth—its 
liaison—and serves as the head of the NOE’s Prestige Guard.” Renée stood up and began to 
shake each of their hands politely. 

“Mr. Atilano,” Renée addressed him, I’m honored to meet you. And Dr. Kubacki,” she 
gushed, “I was just doing my headbook, thanks to your floaters invention.” 


“Another life ago, Dr. Niemann,” Dr. Kubacki said with a smile. 
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“And C.O. Walsh. Colony Official? Is that an official designation?” All she could gather 
was that he seemed to be some type of big shot. 

“That’s why it’s called Colony Official,” he replied, sharply assessing her face. He 
seemed to avoid blinking as if he were undergoing retinal arteriovenous pattern assessment 
himself. The hand shake lasted a moment longer than Renée was comfortable with. 

Gavin Atilano was dark-haired and dark-complexioned and had friendly brown eyes. He 
was neither tall nor short, but a little taller than Renée. He was dressed in a suit, but it was a bit 
frumpy from hanging around the scientists of the Chronarchy for much too long. His suit fit him 
loosely, as if he had lost weight. 

Dr. Jay Kubacki was one of those scientists who seemed to set the sartorial motif: he 
wore a scientist uniform—khaki slacks and a collared white shirt that was begging for a pocket 
protector. He had a full scalp of white hair, even though he was only middle-aged, the type of 
man who had always had a shock of white hair, even in high school. He was thin, his chin 
angular, always half open as if negotiating his next move. It was an expression of “let’s do this!” 

Colony Official Walsh wore a real uniform. A shaved head, his response to male pattern 
baldness, made him appear like a Humpty-Dumpty who had been put back together. 
Nevertheless, all the King’s horses and men could have left off the other dozen kilos that hung 
over his military belt which, although not screaming just yet, did complain by beginning to 
challenge the belt loops. He wore wrap-around sunglasses parked well above his eyes on his 
front scalp, ready to be slammed down over his eyes at any time. Sunglasses, Renée thought, on 
a spaceship, indoors. She tallied the look and figured he was just an ass. 

“What’s with the sun glasses,” she asked him. “Did you get your eyes refracted?” As if in 
reflex, he popped them down and she knew he was now looking her up and down, even though 


she couldn’t see his eyes now. 
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“No, ma’am,” he replied. “In my position, one of authority and alertness, in my 
surveilling, I need to have the advantage of my subject not knowing where I’m coming from, 
y understand. Prestige Guardsmanship.” 

“Of course,” she said. Yes, he was an ass. A pompous ass. 

“You'll have to excuse CO Walsh,” Atilano said. “NOE, secret mission, secret 
everything. He takes his job much too seriously,” he smiled at Walsh, but Walsh didn’t smile 
back. 

“Tt’s a serious job,” he jabbed back at Atilano coldly. 

“So,” Renée goaded him, “what exactly is your job?” 

Walsh grinned. “I’d have to kill you,” he said in a tone he must have thought was clever 
and in good fun, but it was neither. 

“Just make it quick,” Renée rejoindered. 

“T promise,” he said back and then raised with one finger one of the sides of his 
sunglasses to wink. 

Is this ass-clown hitting on me? she asked herself. He is! He’s hitting on me! She folded 
her arms in negative body language. She focused her gaze just above his sunglasses, making him 
rock up on his heels to line up the one-way line of eyesight. She raised her eyes again; he rocked 
higher. Finally, he removed his sunglasses and she rewarded him with eye contact. 

Briefly. 

She immediately turned to Dr. Kubacki, as if to state, in no uncertain terms, I’m finished 
with CO Walsh—that settles this business with CO Walsh once and for all. 

“So, you’re a vet,” Dr. Kubacki said to her. 


“Me, too,” Walsh interjected, “Liberia, the second campaign.” 
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“Yes,” Renée answered exclusively to Kubacki, dismissing Walsh’s participation 
cheekily, but added, “a vet...and a lesbian,” to give Walsh a closure she felt important. 

Why would she say something like that? Walsh thought. Both Gavin Atilano and Dr. 
Kubacki knew exactly why. “Really?” said Walsh. “I thought a girl like you—” 

“A girl like me?” Renée blinked at Dr. Kubacki and then abruptly spun back the quarter 
turn to CO Walsh. He had his sunglasses back in place over his eyes. She again overflew the line 
of sight and he, again, removed his glasses. So easy to train, Renée thought. 

“Yes,” he explained, “a girl like you,” as if that explained it, but he added explanation by 
way of looking her up and down once again. Surveilling her. 

A girl! she thought. 

Gavin Atilano was not without his own wicked streak of humor. “Well, I guess you two 
want to be alone right now, so—” 

“No!” It was almost a shout. “I’ve been learning my modules—got half my camp stamp 
already. You two,” she said, pointing to Atilano and Kubacki, work together, right?” 

“Yes,” answered Dr. Kubacki. 

“T’m more of an administrator,” Atilano said. “Ill be on the MCP Security Council when 
we arrive. In fact, it’s my turn to be President of the Security Council.” 

“Security Command,” Walsh corrected him. 

“Whatever,” Atilano laughed, which obviously didn’t set well with Walsh. 

“Diplomats!” Walsh huffed. “Euphemisms, spin, appeasement.” There followed a two- 
beat awkward silence. 

“T’m the science part of the team,” Kubacki broke. 

“T expect so,” Renée said to him. “It is fascinating. I hope we can talk about it on the rest 


of the trip.” 
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“Happy to. Won’t even have to kill you,” Kubacki said, stealing whatever thunder Walsh 


had mistakenly thought he had. 

“Dr. Niemann,” the automaton interrupted, “you will miss your scheduled completion 
window if you don’t resume your module in seven minutes.” 

“Oh, well! There we have it,” Renée said. “Very well, Mother.” She rolled her eyes like a 
skilled adolescent. 

“Am I no longer ‘Mr. Know-it-all’?” the automaton asked. It was ignored. 

“Well, indeed,” agreed Atilano. “We’ll be off then.” They each shook her hand, the 
longest contact being Walsh’s. Atilano and Kubacki took their leave, but Walsh remained. He 
smiled deviously, because after all, all women must want him. 

“Yes,” he said, “a girl like you. A very nice-looking girl.” And then, as if Renée claiming 
she was a lesbian allowed him reference liberties with the girls in whose club she was not a 
member, “a very desirable girl.” 

“Oh, well,” Renée said. “Sorry.” 

“Yea, too bad,” he smiled, as if it were too bad for her. He took her hand and shook it 
again, but she left it limp. “I may make you my special project,” he confided. “Ill see you.” He 
turned and exited the module. The door resealed. She wanted to wash her hands. 

“Let’s start,” she told the automaton angrily. “Or did I miss the goddamn window?” 

“There’s no window,” Dr. Niemann. She swept the ceiling for her champion. 

“You mean you made it up?” 

SY es.” 

“You can make things up?” 

“Personality accrual,” the automaton answered. “I knew you needed separation from 


Colony Official Walsh.” 
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“You're really good, Mr. Know-it-all. I might be beginning to like you.” 

“Especially,” the automaton explained, “now that we know that you are a lesbian.” 

“T, Am. Not. A. Lesbian,” she said forcefully. 

“Are you sure?” 

“T’m just about positively certain.” 

“Oh,” replied the automaton. “Then what are you, exactly?” 

“What do you mean, ‘exactly?’ What else would I be?” 

“There are hundreds of sexual orientations, deviations, variations, disorders, 
dysrhythmias, and behaviors in the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
CXLV. They run the gamut from paraphilias to abuse.” 

“Oh, I see. Hundreds?” 

“In subtypes, thousands.” 

Renée felt a little impish. “What would you say I am, Mr. Know-it-all?” 

“My personality accrual power has narrowed things down.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, you’re one or a combination of the following: Narcissist, solipsistic fantasist, 
and/or bulbous actuator.” 

“Bulbous actuator?” 

“Yes, the sexual proclivity toward—” 

“Bulbous actuator?” 

“Let me finish, please, Dr. Niemann. May I call you Renée?” 

“No. And you can’t finish either. Listen, bub, I may be an actuator—if I even have a clue 
as to what that is—but I’m not bulbous. No bulbosity.” She waited for a response. “Aren’t you 


going to say anything?” 
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“You said I could not finish.” 


“Smart ass! Still, you’re kind of cute. And you did get me off the hook with Walsh.” 

“This has been awkward for you. And I am programmed to appear as I find it awkward, 
too. So,” Mr. Know-it-all said, as if to illustrate his point, “this is a situation of shit, I surmise.” 

“You surmise correctly.” 

“Always learning,” the automaton boasted. “You know, you can turn off the personality 
accrual anytime you want.” 


Renée thought of CO Walsh, then smiled. “Not a chance, Mr. Know-it-all, not a chance.” 
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7 

After supper each night there was a social held in the official lounge. All of the travelers 
were encouraged to attend for psychological well-being, since many, like Renée, suffered the 
claustrophobic pursuit of a camp stamp in the own modules, although there were usually at least 
two to three learners per module in the lower security didactics. 

Space flight had long tolerated the ingestion of alcoholic beverages, which in the 
MarsBound was overt acceptance—translated: open bar. A brief temperance experiment in the 
lounge had failed miserably, creating a black market and even a racketeering of sorts and finally 
ended by decree of the Cultural Psychology Committee. Just as cruel to some was when the ship 
steward announced that on Renée’s flight the consumption had outpaced the average 
consumption per traveler per day; this promised weeks of “dry” space travel toward the end 
unless the socialites paced themselves better. 

This was easy for everyone except Dr. Renée Niemann, because she had been raised on 


Isle d‘Orleans, where the Big Easy sensibilities regarding alcohol had survived intact even if the 
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levees had not. She vowed to ignore any such rationing, especially if she were to end up in the 


same social gathering with a person like CO Walsh. 

“T’ll drink to that,” Renée would say after scanning the lounge population and 
discovering him absent each night. “Another Ding,” she said to the bartender. 

“What will you do if he shows up, Dr. Niemann?” the bartender asked her as he slid the 
vodka drink her way. 

“T’ll say double Ding time.” He looked confused. 

“T wouldn’t know how to double a Ding, Dr. Niemann. It’s pretty much pure vodka 
already.” 

“Take out the ice,” Renée enlightened him. He nodded. 

“Got it.” 

The MarsBound was a workhorse, having transported thousands of exo-engineers, exo- 
physicists, xeno-ecologists, xenobiologists, xenolinguists, and a multitude of exo- and xeno- 
everything else to meet their new home. It had made this trip over six dozen times before, over 
six dozen tugs and wear and tear of lunar gravity boosts. Titantum proved to be a wonderful 
thing when making screws, nuts, and bolts. 

Graviton pads along walks, floors, and ceilings allowed a six-fold economy of space 
allocation. Depending on which way she toggled her thumbclip determined which surface would 
be her floor. Household needs and items were anchored along every surface, each oriented 
correctly once the right floor was selected. Off-floor items would then recede by way of 
camouflage or architectural submersion. 

In the lounge, however, these G-pads were only on the floor and, presenting only one 
version of up and down, important when the occupants had been drinking. People meeting others 


upside down, right-side up, and sideways in the same room did not mix well with alcohol. 
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The MarsBound’s destination, the station at Mars-Lagrange 1, was large enough that it 
did not require the same gravitational economy. It held two large rotating habitat wheels, each 
floor space a square kilometer, one for 1 G, the other for 0.38 G. Any stay there involved a two- 
phase quartering, thusly making it easier for those coming and going to transition. 

Because of the sheer distance between the two planets, Earth needed to be patient. 
Projects such as Mars were plans that involved dozens if not hundreds of years. But there was 
one cocklebur of impatience since the discovery of the Sonotomes and the Singing Canyons and 
that was the Mars Tempconciliation Project, under the auspices of the Temporal Reconciliation 
Oversight Council. This subgroup of Mars explorers sat idly at the inert Martian UberCollider, 
awaiting their raison d’étre. Any fossil, any artifact that could place the time epoch during which 
native Martians actually existed could signal the go-ahead to begin the temporal reconciliation 
that would result in the interplanetary handshake the new vision demanded. 

The re-animation of the dormant ferropods and Chantti were some help, as they indicated 
a time when the temperature and humidity were the same previously, but this only identified a 
swath of time that included from the Late Hesperian to Early Amazonian time epochs, a period 
that spanned over a billion years. Even by matching the specific temperatures, Oxygen 
concentration, and humidity parameters, the scope still extended from an instant to an eon within 
three million years. Temporal reconciliation required a tighter window. 

The xenolinguists competed among themselves to be the first to discover any time 
reference that narrowed things down better, but the Sonotomes were lacking in any appreciation 
of timeline, as if purposely. The Electromagnetic Archeologists’ likewise competitive search for 
a fossil created a gold rush into the field. 

It was puzzling that the Sonotomes failed to mention the ferropods, either, leading some 


to wonder if the notable absence of both the ferropods and temporal references in the Sonotomes 
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were in some way connected. They did, however, sing of the reverence of the body of a 


deceased, even to decrying cremation. 

Yet, no fossils. 

So the clock, which the UberCollider scientists like Dr. Kubacki claimed they could 
control, ticked on. 

Gavin Atilano and Jay Kubacki were Mars bound on the MarsBound to change that, one 
way or another. 

The Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Council was seldom called that except in legal 
and official proceedings. The “Chronarchy,” originally used in pejorative connotation, was the 
colloquialism; it had first been used in a derisive headnews article about it. This article, penned 
by the Pulitzer Prize-winning Jeremy Pasternak, claimed this council didn’t oversee anything, 
but in fact originated, legislated, and pontificated temporal reconciliation with all of the rights 
and privileges historically seen in Divine Right Authority. The editorial did not approve of this 
“Chronarchy.” 

But the name stuck: Chronarchy. The insult factor weakened to such a degree that the 
councilmembers themselves used it. Even Gavin Atilano used the term, although he looked 
forward to one day being in the same room with that smart-ass Pasternak. 

Pasternak’s famous negative editorial argued that temporal reconciliation was extremely 
dangerous, with casual or careless use running the risk of temporal paradoxes that were the 
clichés of sci-fi thrillers and fantasy adventures. The Chronarchy defended itself with two 
counterpoints: 

First, there was discovered the Right of Temporal Imminent Domain, which was a 


tempconciliation outcome wherein there was only enough time for one time to exist, the path of 
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least temporal resistance predominating. Paradoxes shimmied, then fell apart. A TimePrime 
established itself and persisted until the process ended. 

Tempconciliation could simply be turned off. 

Secondly, tempconciliation depended on the production of chronotons, which themselves 
could only be produced in a machine so costly and so big that such an achievement necessitated 
contributions from most of the countries on the planet plus help from the liquidity of the biggest 
international corporations. Such a machine was outside Tucson, Arizona, but it was not an 
American machine. Any tempconciliation experiments were under the direction of a 
multinational consensus, hence, the Chronarchy. 

Now there were two UberColliders. The other one surrounded the New Mars Colony on 
the Tharsis plains between Arsia Mons and Pavonis Mons. 

The chronoton, discovered quite by accident, was noticed at the end of a series of 
breakthroughs that proceeded along several generations of discovery after the Higgs particle had 
been identified in the 21‘t Century. The UberCollider in Tucson was built solely to double-down 
on the Higgs particle excitement and, as was said, to see what happens. At first, the shadowy and 
fleeting déja vu and que sera sera gossamers at the quantum lengths were not noticed, since the 
excitement was now all about a graviton progeny, the particle called a prisn. The prisn was so 
strange that in turn its own progeny, the chronoton, was completely missed at first. 

The world was misled to think it was all about the prisn, and a Bureau of Prisns and with 
it an entire science bureaucratic infrastructure was developed. But the prisn, when it turned out to 
be merely an intermediary, doomed the Bureau of Prisns to obsolescence almost from its 
inception. Once the particle annihilations were sorted out, there were identified correctly the 


particles of what-is interacting with the particles for what-is-not, or more disturbingly, what had 
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never been. Chronotons vs. antichronotons. The UberCollider, by sheer luck, had performed the 
first temporal reconciliation of two time periods, albeit at quantum scales. 

Luckily, the slight over-abundance of is particles over is-not particles is what explained 
why everyone hadn’t suddenly ceased to exist or hadn’t never existed. 

The collective sigh of relief from the scientific community had been deafening. The 
official Bureau of Prisns position paper on the crisis had been entitled, “The Favorable Balance 
of Is vs Is Not Particles and Present Fortuitous Persistence of Existence.” This paper argued that 
since the chronoton had only been observed at quantum lengths, that like entanglement, the is/is- 
not risk would have never translated into macroreality. Its next position paper refuted this, 
though it was described as merely a refinement of the position: better sophistication of the 
process proved that the chronoton/antichronoton imbalance persisted at lengths at sizes from 
plants to parsecs: 

Temporal Reconciliation on large scales was possible; it was possible to retrieve another 
time epoch and drag it into our own. 

The Bureau of Prisns quickly budded off the Temporal Reconciliation Oversight 
Committee. This was felt necessary because like the predominance of matter in the universe 
being due to the slight overabundance of it over antimatter and the resultant interactive 
annihilation leaving the flotsam of all that we have today, so too the slight hedge of what-is over 
what-is-not, at the subparticle level, made everyone thank their lucky stars. 

The critical headnews editorial which had coined the moniker, “Chronarchy,” upon the 
Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Committee, had been titled, “Oops! How We Almost Never 
Were.” The article’s prelude told the story of the original hydrogen bomb, against which some 


20" Century scientists had argued, predicting the chain reaction would never stop, consuming the 
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universe and everything in it. Nevertheless humanity had put its finger into the fan hoping it 
wasn’t on. Now the fan was the UberCollider. 

In “Oops! How We Almost Never Were,” author Jeremy Pasternak wielded a rapier wit 
and a wicked sense of humor, coining another sarcastic pejorative. He referred to the is-not 
particle as s’not, or just snot. The article set off a firestorm of controversy, which led to the entire 
world legislating to oversee all things that we clearly didn’t know enough about for our own 
good. The Chronarchy, (née, Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Committee) volunteered its 
expertise. 

The world accepted the offer, which prompted more critical articles. Being the original 
editorial’s author, Jeremy Pasternak became a bargaining chip toward assuaging public opinion 
when not only was he appointed the editor-in-chief of the colony’s newsfloater, The Martian 
Colonist, but was also selected to serve as the historian on Mars for the official dealings of the 
MCPSC. It seemed that Atilano and Pasternak would indeed soon be in the same room together. 
Pasternak and Dr. Renée Niemann, each unaware of the other, sailed on the MarsBound together 
toward their new careers. 

The Chronarchy’s first commandment in dealing with time, handed to it by the nations 
who authorized the new Chronarchy charter, was...Go Slow. Although nothing untoward had 
occurred with the first temporal feat, it still seemed a good rule. Having the sole authority, the 
Chronarchy had only itself to fear, since such precious and pricey machinery could only be 
financed by the Gross Planetary Product, which meant safety from terrorists, separatist states, or 
even “axis of evil” rogue nations. 

One fortuitous or frightening day in the future, depending...there would be the startling 
discovery that there were actually two natural sources of the chronoton—that elusive particle that 


regulated time and put past, present, and future into their respective places and which determined 
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what is and what is not, what was and what had never been, what could be and what would never 
be: 

Ferropodia conglobinans and Ares arboreta. 

In the Chantt, it would be detected in traces. In the microbiochemistry of the ferropod, 


chronotons would be discovered to just be pouring out of the little critters. 
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8 
Dr. Renée Niemann attended her private course in xenobotany, turning on her headbook 
and adjusting with her thumbclip the font, page width, and scroll speed that presented in her 


floaters. 


XENOBOTANY 

The chlorophyll conversion into energy from sunlight, as brought from Earth, has 
the fortuitous co-process of converting carbon dioxide into oxygen. Although the vast 
majority of oxygen production is from algae, cyanobacteria, and phytoplankton in the 
oceans of the northern hemisphere, still, such a terraforming-friendly mechanism as 
photosynthesis is further complemented by the same system in the green Chantu, Ares 
arboreta. Additionally, however, the Chantu exhibits other remarkable qualities. For one, 
it is mobile—ambulatory, albeit slowly. Nevertheless, it partakes in active pollination. But 


more to do with the terraforming-friendly abilities of the Earth trans-plants, besides 
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likewise converting carbon dioxide to oxygen, it also converts the several iron oxides 


into oxygen—a natural Acrifier. 

The Chanti, like its fauna counterpart, the ferropod, lay dormant in cryptobiosis 
until the Armstrong Limit of atmospheric pressure was reached and the oxygenation 
threshold of successful terraforming was achieved in the Martian atmosphere. Massive 
swarming of Chantu assisted the Acrifiers in saving many years of terraforming, 
probably easily offsetting the time lost by the exiting ferropods from the colony 
infrastructure. 

Ferramine, a protein of iron and amino acids, exists as a “tentacled” buckyball 
held together by disulfide bonds. The “tentacles” of the ferramine buckyball are all 
dissimilar, but some of them have been observed to partially fill dopamine and other 
receptors in the human central nervous system when ingested. [CLASSIFIED HUMAN 
RESEARCH] 

It is a neurotransmitter in its own right, functioning in the ferropods by interacting 
with receptor sites. Its effects have not been clearly elucidated there. It has also been 
noted that it can be active in the human central nervous system. [CLASSIFIED HUMAN 
RESEARCH] 

Its central spherical construction has a magnetic polarity, which may play a part 
in its seeking desired receptor sites by some unknown alien physiology or biochemical 
feedback loop. This polarity can change “on the fly,” producing “mid-course corrections” 
along neural tracts: the quaint “go where it is needed” comes to mind, but such a 
teleologic romanticism would be difficult to prove. Nevertheless, in classified controlled 


observations, this complex protein adjusted its affinity for receptor substrate, allowing 
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attraction, binding, or release—changing receptor targets as frequently as the subject 
changed thoughts. [CLASSIFIED HUMAN RESEARCH] 

Ferramine is also endogenous in the Chantu. Therefore, ingestion, 
transdermalizing, and smoking Ares arboreta are all discouraged, contraindicated, 
strictly forbidden, and fraught with penal consequences. [CLASSIFIED HUMAN RESEARCH] 

Ah, that’s why, Renée realized. Maybe one day I’m going to have to try that stuff. 

WARNING: THE PARTIAL FILLING OF THE DOPAMINE RECEPTOR SITES IN HUMANS 
BY FERRAMINE HAS LED TO UNPREDICTABLE EFFECTS WHICH COULD NOT BE 
DISPROVED TO BE PERMANENT. [CLASSIFIED HUMAN RESEARCH] 

“Hmm,” she said. Maybe I won’t try it. And then she thought about the propaganda that 
centered on the cannabinoids in the 20" Century, some of it true, but most of it exaggerated or 
perverted into government spin to support the ridiculous and ill-fated “war on drugs” of the time. 
I'd love to research dopamine/ferramine crossover receptors in animals, and her mind began 
racing tangentially into other ideas for investigation. Before she had even considered a third or 
fourth side idea, she was startled again by a sudden red frame around her floater, invoking 
MCPSC 18 4205 (c) (1) (A). She agreed to it without so much as the word shit. 

“YOU, DR. NIEMANN, ARE BEING BROUGHT TO MARS, AMONG OTHER REASONS, TO STUDY 
THE DOPAMINE/FERRAMINE CROSSOVER RECEPTORS IN EARTH MAMMALS THAT HAVE BEEN 
BROUGHT TO MARS FOR YOU. DO YOU ACCEPT?” 

“T’ll be damned,” she muttered, then, “I said I’d love to, and I’d love to.” 

“YOU SAID NO SUCH THING.” 

“T didn’t? Well,” she confessed, “I thought it. You can’t read minds, can you?” MCPSC 
18 4205 (c) (1) (A) laughed in a pathetic attempt to apply its own personality accrual touch of 


cultural reassurance for Renée. “Please don’t do that again,” she responded. 
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“Then, I agree.” 

“TO THE RESEARCH?” 

“Yes.” 

“GOOD. YOU CAN SEE WHY THE STUDY OF A UNIQUELY MARTIAN NEUROTRANSMITTER, ITS 
TENTACLES STRUCTURALLY RELATED TO HUMAN DOPAMINE, ACETYLCHOLINE, SEROTONIN, AND 
OTHER HUMAN NEUROTRANSMITTERS, COULD BE SO IMPORTANT IN HELPING PIECE TOGETHER THE 
INTANGIBLES OF MARTIAN LIFE.” 

She could. 

Dopamine, a major player in important human feelings and conditions such as love, 
pleasure, bonding, addiction—and fun—seemed to have a counterpart in ferramine, a truly alien 
neurologic substance. The similarities between it and Earth mammalian neurotransmitters such 
as dopamine, serotonin, oxytocin, prolactin—similar when taken on a ferramine tentacle-by- 
tentacle analysis—smacked of convergent evolution, an idea not lost on Dr. Niemann. 

“THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS COME TO MIND,” the red-framed floater continued, although 
Renée could already guess them. “ONE: DOES FERRAMINE ACT AS A NEUROTRANSMITTER? IF SO, 
TWO: ARE ITS EFFECTS PURELY PHYSIOLOGIC, LIKE REGULATION OF RESPIRATION, FOR INSTANCE? 
OR, ARE THE EFFECTS MORE ESOTERIC, IMPACTING PSYCHOPHENOMENA, SUCH AS LOVE AND 
AFFECTION, BONDING, FEELINGS OF WELL-BEING, PLEASURE, ETC., LIKE DOPAMINE, PROLACTIN, 
OXYTOCIN, SEROTONIN, AND SO ON? AND IS THIS EVEN A LEGITIMATE QUESTION FOR AN ANIMAL SO 
EVOLUTIONARILY BASIC AND ALIEN AS THE FERROPOD? 

“THREE: IS THERE ONE MAIN FERRAMINE RECEPTOR, OR ARE THERE SEVERAL, EACH 


CORRESPONDING TO A PARTICULAR TENTACLE EMANATING FROM THIS FUZZY FERRAMINE 
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BUCKYBALL? IF SO, HOW MIGHT THIS IMPACT OUR UNDERSTANDING OF THEIR ALIEN LIFE- 
EXPERIENCES, WHICH EXTENDS TO THE MARTIANS, TOO?” 

“Love, etc., right?” 

“RIGHT.” 

“And addiction?” 

“YES, AND ADDICTION,” the floater agreed. 

“In the ancient Martians.” 

“YES.” 

“You're going to have to find some dead Martians first,” Renée said. The floater paused, 
as if embarrassed. 

“OF COURSE,” it finally answered tersely. ““THE SONOTOMES’ EVALUATION IS VERY 
INCOMPLETE, BUT THEY SING OF VERY LOFTY NOTIONS INDEED. PERHAPS THE XENOLINGUISTS CAN 
JUMP-START SOME THEORIZING FOR YOU PART. 

“BUT CONTINUING, FOUR,” the floater went on, ““WHAT MIGHT FERROPODS DO IF EXPOSED 
TO HUMAN DOPAMINE OR OTHER HUMAN NEUROTRANSMITTERS SIMILAR TO THE TENTACLE 
ANALOGUES ON THE FERRAMINE BUCK YBALL? FIVE: WHAT MIGHT EARTH ANIMALS DO WHEN 
EXPOSED TO FERRAMINE? AND SIX: CAN SUCH STUDIED EFFECTS, VIA TRANSLATIONAL SCIENCE, BE 
EXTRAPOLATED TO HUMAN BEHAVIOR?” 

“Don’t you have some humans exposed already? And isn’t Ares arboreta illegal? Must be 
a reason.” Again the floater paused. 

“THOSE HUMAN VICTIMS ARE NOT CONTROLLED OBSERVATIONS. ..OR EVEN ETHICAL.” 


“And what would be ethical?” she asked. 
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“Chimpanzees,” the headbook announced via the floater, whose red frame suddenly 
dissolved and was replaced by a green one, indicating a transition to unclassified, generic 
instruction. 

“Wait! Not so fast, buster,” Renée objected. The red frame reappeared. “Chimps?” 

“YES, DR. NIEMANN. YOU ARE A LARGE ANIMAL VETERINARIAN. YOU HAVE A LOT OF ZOO 
EXPERIENCE WITH LARGE ANIMALS.” 

“T do.” 

“IF YOU WOULD LIKE, YOU CAN DECLINE AND YOU CAN BE CONFINED TO QUARTERS FOR 
THE 26-MONTHS CYCLE UNTIL MARS AND EARTH ARE IN OPPOSITION AGAIN FOR THE RETURN 
HOME.” 

“Would that be with pay?” she asked, the sarcasm lost on the MCPSC 18 4205 (c) (1) (A) 
red-framed headbook floater. 

“SORRY, NO.” 

“Then, I accept,” she said, and the red frame reverted back to green, off the MCPSC 18 
4205 (c) (1) (A) grid, back to her personal headbook frame and her personal personality accrual 
interface. 

“Dr. Niemann, was that a shit conversation?” the green-framed floater asked, indicating a 
sense of humor that was not unlike something dopamine mediated. Renée and her floater were 
bonding, the highest expression of personality accrual an automaton could hope for on its task 
list. 

The search for dead Martian remains went on without success. The frustration of the 
Electromagnetic Archeologists was more than inversely matched by the excitement of the 


xenolinquists who proved that they had existed, having translated the ancient recordings with the 
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help of the sound engineers and others like Jon Latorella who had rendered the recordings to 
them. 

The Sonotomes were voluminous, and it seemed to Renée, at least on the MarsBound and 
on the station on Mars Lagrange 1 after that, that the xenolinguists and sound engineers were 
overpopulating the colony in comparison to the other scientific disciplines. 


Especially veterinarians, who in total numbered one—herself. 


38 38 3k 


After the months on the MarsBound, Mars Lagrange | was palatial. Having done her 
recommended G-Tilt wheel program and once she proudly had presented her camp stamp on the 
holoclip portion of her personal datacloud documents, she was given an assignment of living 
quarters on the 0.38 G habitat wheel called “Quarter Halo.” (The whole-G habitat wheel for 
those leaving Mars and re-acclimating to Earth gravity was called the “Full Halo.” Both were full 
circles, the numeric titles referring to the gravity quantity of each.) 

She was pleased to see Quarter Halo had its own salon, apparel store, and other 
amenities. Even a pub. She surmised that the Full Halo had its own pub as well. 

The two spinning habitat wheels, Full Halo and Quarter Halo, were joined by a 60-foot 
wide, 60-foot high, 300-foot long central connecting corridor, called the Axle, which because it 
wasn’t spinning required user-defined gravity fields from graviton pads. The main corridor was 
set permanently at a compromising 0.7 G—midway between the 0.38 and 1.0 gravities of the 
halos. Mars Lagrange I did not require the economy of gravity the MarsBound needed, so there 
was only one way up or down along its four stories of corridors, alcoves, ballroom-sized areas, 
shops, and meeting rooms, each of these adjustable away from the central Axle’s 0.7 G to users’ 


whims. The library was on the Axle, as were the larger restaurants. 
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For those who wanted a larger party atmosphere than the small pub of each Halo, the full- 


service bar on the Axle, called “Axle Rod’s,” entertained persons from both Halos who were 
tired of the cramped quarters of their smaller saloons. The fights over whether to set the 
GravPads to 0.38 G or the full 1 G did not mix well with alcohol, so the official Axle Rod 
gravity was set, like the main Axle itself, to 0.7 G. (At one time, a mischievous reveler 
occasionally could sneak behind the bar and order 3 Gs for the patrons, suddenly. One could only 
imagine. The control was now locked.) 

The Axle had moving sidewalks and floor-to-ceiling windows at each level rendering 
spectacular views of the red and blue terraformed world and its bright yellow-white moon. The 
Halos also had spectacular vistas, but their views were always rotating, so the majority of the 
sight-seers preferred the stable observing from the Axle windows. 

After Renée had settled into her suite, she enjoyed a shower—a long one—dressed, made 
herself up, and decided she would go out to her Halo’s small pub, called “Bar-Soom.” As 
threatened, the alcohol rations on the MarsBound had run dry for the last three weeks of her trip 
and she was craving an ice cold beer. To her disappointment, the bartender reported that because 
the head-foam was too unmanageable at Bar-Soom’s 0.38 G, she would either have to go to the 1 
G Full Halo Pub, “Marvin’s,” or at least to the 0.7 G Axle Rod’s if she insisted on beer. 

She ordered an iced tea, mainly to be polite, then demurely excused herself and sauntered 
off of her Quarter Halo and hopped on the Axle’s moving sidewalk and proceeded to gawk at the 
view. Bar-Soom, the Quarter Halo pub, had been dead; she had been its only customer. But Axle 
Rod’s, it turned out, was hopping. She stepped off of the sidewalk and stood, impressed. There 
must have been a hundred people filling the place, judging by the traffic spilling in and out of the 
front doors. 


“Yes,” she said, “this is my kind of place.” 
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“Hello, Dr. Niemann,” the man at the foyer’s dais called to her. 

“How do you know—” 

“Face recognition,” he explained. “If you can wait a moment, I’Il have a table for you 
and,” he paused to look at his database that projected under the glass of the dais,” your Ding.” 

“T was hoping for a beer.” 

“Oh, of course. Domestic or imported?” he laughed. “‘That’s a joke.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I get it. Very funny. I'll bet you’ve never said that to anyone before.” 

“No, you’re the very first one,” he smiled. 

“T feel special,” she said. “My table?” He held out his hand, offering escort that brought 
her to a small round table with four posh chairs. The table top was glass, and like the dais of the 
maitre d’, had a touch screen embedded. She ordered a Dixie Beer, her hometown favorite, and 
checked the screen. At the top it read, “Who’s Who and Who’s Here.” She scrolled down and 
found her own name. She touched it and it hyperlinked to a picture of her face and a small 
celebrity-like bio: 

Dr. Renée Niemann, née Renée Broussard. 
Age: [Privacy Filtered]. 
Pending Mars Field Duration: 1 m’ear. 
Assignment: Veterinarian Studies Division. 
Likes: Ding; veterinary medicine; long showers [Recent Addition]; Liszt, Svetlana, 
Beatles, and 23 Century Beat Machine Concertos; Rembrandt and 22" Century 
Neoclassicism. 
Dislikes: shit [conjecture] 
Renée snorted, beer erupting from her nose unexpectedly. I know where that came from. 


Damn personality accrual! She fumbled through her purse and put on her thumbclip. Once her 
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pulse-ox and biorhythms lined up, she said to it, “Extreme displeasure, Mr. Know-it-all.” She 


voice-tagged the comment to a screen capture of her bio. If such a deletion could be thought 
anthropomorphic, she saw shit suddenly blink away, shamefully, its tail between its scurrilous 
legs. She made a note to edit her profile with some safeguards and then put away her thumbclip. 
She raised her glass of beer to her lips and sipped while her eyes darted back and forth, fearful of 
any recognition. She looked back down at Who’s Who and Who’s Here. 

People you might know. ..it read. 

“Oh, no,” she groaned. There it was: Colony Official Walsh. She put her drink down and 
gathered her purse to leave when she felt a tap on her shoulder. She looked up with dread. 

It wasn’t him. 

“Hello, Dr. Niemann. I saw you were here. Blaise Lewis. I’m at the VSD with you.” She 
stood excitedly, but mainly because it wasn’t CO Walsh. 

“Dr. Lewis! You’re my neuro guy.” 

“T am. Neuroscience. I’m not a vet, but I think I'll be a help.” 

“Absolutely!” Renée exclaimed. “Have a seat. Do you drink? I’m having a beer. Would 
you like to join me?” 

“Be delighted to, and please call me Blaise.” 

“And me, Renée, if you would.” 

“Thank you, Renée.” He sat and used the screen to order a Heineken-4. “So,” he said, 
leaning back into the chair, “you’re my boss.” 

“So it seems,” she said with a smile. It is the VSD. And I am the only vet.” 

“Oh, I’m good with that, I promise.” She liked him. The fact that he apparently had 


traveled from Mars to Lagrange 1 just to meet her meant a lot to her. 
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He was tall, about 6 foot 1 inch, probably about 100 kg. Everything about him seemed 
bachelor, but even though she only looked ten years older than him, she was fifty years older in 
real years. Blondish-brown wavy hair, green eyes, and a bit of a baby-face he fought with a 
tightly cropped blonde beard. Some people she clicked with right away. He was one of them. 

They spent two hours trading stories. Like her, he was staying on the Quarter Halo. They 
exchanged their views and had some laughs over her education thus far. He himself had turned 
off the personality accrual mode on his datacloud floater, but couldn’t resist teasing her about 
hers. 

“So I see one of your turnoffs is shit.” 

“Not fast enough,” she complained to herself. 

“Oh, it’s gone, but I saw it snap away. You’re safe now.” 

It was a good time. She never saw Walsh. Blaise walked her back to her quarters and then 
hoped they would have a chance to talk some shop before actually leaving for Mars in two days. 
She agreed that that would be fun. She closed the door behind her thinking if the rest of her 
colleagues here were as nice and fun as Blaise, she might find her way toward going for an extra 
tour. She had worked both with those she liked and those she despised, but to work with those 
she liked had been her most fulfilling career life-experiences. 

She sat on her sofa and looked at the orb of Mars slowly rocking up the thick, clear 
overlook. She fell asleep right there and slept for seven hours straight. 

Blaise had walked back to his own quarters, excited about his new boss. Not an asshole, 
he reported to himself, which was all he had to know. And beyond that, the bonus: he thought 


she’d be great. 
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He plopped on the sofa in his quarters and reached down and lifted a hand-rolled Ares 


arboreta cigarette to his mouth and lit up. “Ah, Chantt,” he murmured, and the he inhaled deeply 


and relived his fondest memories. 
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9 

Ken Eversauff was a broken man in a broken life and as was emblematic, he found 
himself sitting in a broken chair at the Full Halo Pub. 

“Barkeep!” he hollered. “This chair rocks. I need a replacement.” 

“Well, then, I sure hope you get one,” was the pub manager’s comeback. Eversauff 
glowered at him. He felt himself a man who commanded respect, but one quick appraisal would 
tell the whole story: this man had the curse. It was the curse of the cosmic decree that legislated 
his highest achievable status—also-ran, squib, sht- sht,, forever someone’s tolerated assistant. 
Eversauff knew better, always, with the accompanied envies and indignations. Standing five-foot 
four, wearing 54 kg, his stature embodied the cosmic decree; he propped it up as a persona. He 
wore his three-piece suit, angularly tailored, to portray past his fecklessness. He only fooled 
himself. His hair was thin but present in a gelled, straight style of shiny, dark porcupine needles 
combed tightly straight back. The whole package was as a self-appointed B-male peacock. 


With mange. 
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Forever demoted into career-corners, he was an angry little man constantly on the look- 
out for an underling to suffer his angry little authority. 

He had liked Mars. He had liked his position, secondary or tertiary as it was, with the 
Bureau of Prisns—the BOP. But the accursed chronoton had changed all of that. To think that 
something so small hurt him so badly! When the prisn split to create the chronoton, the BOP split 
to create the Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Committee, and the disintegration of the prisn 
made the metaphor complete as the BOP wasted away in administrative starvation. The final 
insult was when his worthier colleagues had been transferred (promoted?) to the Chronarchy, 
leaving him alone as the sole surviving high-ranker in the BOP to run such mundane tasks as 
cafeteria inspections and vacations schedules at the UberCollider. Remaining a VIP with the 
BOP, such as it was, became a Pyrrhic victory for his self-esteem until such time that even he 
couldn’t take it any longer. 

He resigned, awaiting reassignment, with pay. In the meantime, he was consigned in 
limbo to Mars Lagrange 1, but if nothing were to come through soon, he would find himself on 
the EarthBound. At Lagrange 1 he was usually in Marvin’s in the Full Halo, since he was an 
alcoholic. The bartender knew him well. 

He rocked angrily on his chair, sipping his John Carter, his favorite Martian drink. Who 
would change his chair for him? Certainly not he. It was the newest power struggle of an endless 
series of power struggles that daily defined his sense of self-worth. 

He looked up and saw CO Walsh come in. He waved him over. Walsh took a seat 
opposite him which sat squarely, successfully, on its four legs. “I was over at Axle Rod’s, 
waiting,” Walsh complained. 

“Sorry, it’s hard to leave 1 G.” 


“Tt was inconsiderate. You could have told me.” 
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“You should have assumed. Here, let me order you a drink”: apology in Y-chromosome 
code accepted, although the beverage was declined. 

“No, thanks,” I’m in uniform. The drink came anyway, and Eversauff merely queued it 
up as his next. “You want back on Mars?” Walsh asked him, with one raised eyebrow that lifted 
above one side of his sun glasses. 

“Yes,” Eversauff answered. 

“T can make that happen.” 

“This is the meeting that’ll make that happen?” he prompted Walsh. 

“Yes it is, Kyle.” He smiled at him. “Prestige Guard,” Walsh offered, “needs a fourth-in- 
command.” 

“Fourth?” 

“General Llorente’s second. Leeper’s third. You know that.” 

“What would fourth in command do?” 

“All the things Llorente and Leeper can’t.” 

“Or won't,” Eversauff sneered, feeling the set up for another fall. 

Walsh, unbelievably, had his sunglasses on, so hid his scornful glare. “Look,” Walsh told 
him with the tone of destiny, “you’d be lucky to be in Prestige at all. You know why it’s called 
the Prestige Guard?” His tone in their conversation suddenly became hostile, like in any good 
bipolar participant. “Because it’s fucking prestigious, that’s why!” He settled back down. “It’s an 
honor to wear the silver P, and you’d be number four for God’s sake! You’re not gonna get 
higher than that. You’ll be back on Mars. You’ll be a big shot. Finally, a success.” Eversauff 
simmered. 

“Look, Walsh—” 


“CO Walsh,” Walsh corrected him. 
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and—” 

“The BOP? C’mon, Eversauff! If you’re not Chronarchy or Prestige, you’re nothing. Do 
you understand? Nothing!” Walsh was right and Eversauff knew it. He fantasized about a Silver 
P on his own lapel—people would notice that. 

“When would I get my Silver P?” Eversauff asked. Walsh reached into his pocket and 
jingled a good many of something, then he fished one out. As if he handed them out all day, he 
tossed it at Eversauff. Eversauff missed the catch and it fell to the table. Eversauff regarded it for 
a moment, then reached to retrieve it. Walsh put his hand on Eversauff’s sleeve and squeezed. 

“You accept?” 

Eversauff freed his hand politely from Walsh’s grip, grasped the Silver P, and applied it 
to his lapel. It looked good, even upside down from his vantage. “What now?” he asked Walsh. 

“Now you go to Lagrange Control, exchange your EarthBound ticket for the Mars 
Shuttle, ride the ride. When you arrive, Leeper will meet you with all of your stuff. After that, I 
have a surprise for you, No. 4. Don’t bug me about it; just wait for it when it comes.” 

A surprise? And Leeper will meet me, Eversauff beamed. Leeper—Number three— 
playing a chauffer; he fingered his P salaciously. This probably called for another John Carter. 


And definitely a new chair. 
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10 


The Mars Shuttle Malacandra sat twelve, excluding the two pilots and the steward. If 
destiny were writing a novel about Mars, then the Malacandra saw six interactive characters 
coming together: Drs. Renée Niemann, Blaise Lewis, and Jay Kubacki; CO Walsh and 
Eversauff; and Gavin Atilano. 

Renée sat with Blaise; she was relieved to do so, because he had done this trip many 
times already. Across the aisle Atilano sat with Dr. Kubacki. Walsh sat with the steward, behind 
Renée and Blaise, followed by the remaining six seats, all but one empty. In the sole occupied 
rear seat sat Eversauff, who fumed at the back of the fuselage. He had never met Atilano or 
Kubacki, but he knew they were Chronarchy types. Pretentious assholes, he thought. 

“Why am I back here all by myself?” he finally asked the steward as he fingered his 
boarding pass that had his seat assignment. His tone was resentful and obvious. 

“Balance,” the steward replied. 

“Bullshit!” Eversauff said sharply, followed by some unsuccessfully stifled chuckling 


from the fore cabin. “We’re in space!” 
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“Sir,” the steward said, very pertly but officially, “this is true. But in 53 minutes we will 


be entering Mars G and then the atmosphere. You’d have to move at that time and I just thought 
I’d save you the trouble of moving twice.” 

“The guy’s a gnat,” Blaise whispered. “Balance? They need him for balance?” 

Renée shrugged her shoulders. A moment later, Eversauff got up and grip-walked over to 
the steward and began tapping him on his shoulder. 

“That’s my seat,” he told him. The steward stood and being one who chose his battles 
carefully, grasped the armrests to make his way back to Eversauff’s former seat while Eversauff 
used the armrests to weightlessly but ostensibly aim himself into the seat next to Walsh, yet 
another asinine statement in his endless series of such. 

“Excellent, well done,” Walsh whispered to him, jabbing his thumb back toward the 
steward. “You can judge a man’s position in this life by how long his string of enemies is.” They 
both glanced back, grinning, at the piqued steward who simply stared coldly ahead at nothing. 

Renée felt Walsh’s attention directed at her from behind, and probably his sight, breath, 
and libido as well. At initial seating, he had hardly given her a look of recognition, but who 
could tell with those sunglasses. Such a guise, she realized, was not merely a pose, but a game 
such men played. But it was there: his fixation, or so Renée felt. Her discomfort grew to the 
point where she arose and travelled the aisle to join the steward. Next, Blaise arose to join them 
in the back, prompting a conspiracy suspicion from Eversauff. They’re gonna put me by myself 
again, he fumed silently, until the captain turned around and forbad any more moves. 

“Balance,” he explained. 

For the better part of the next hour, all seemed quiet and static. There was certainly no 


sensation of movement as the shuttle continued its orbit to align with its descent window. Renée 
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had a window seat and saw the orange and blue colors of the terraformed Mars in much greater 
detail than she had from her sofa on Lagrange 1. 

She saw the great Hellas Sea that sat like a blue marble on an orange playground. And 
from there she tried to track East North-East to where she knew the colony sat. Unfortunately, 
that area was masked by wispy clouds. 

“What’s it like?” she asked Blaise. 

“Pretty comfortable,” he replied. “They got the terraforming down pretty good.” 

“No, I mean existentially...to be on another planet.” 

“T didn’t know I needed a philosophical background.” 

“C’mon, you know what I mean. To stand on another world. I know I said goodbye to 
Earth nearly four months ago, but landing there,” she pointed out of the window, “walking steps 
on it; it’s like cutting the final tether, being unfaithful to a spouse, saying a goodbye to someone 
who never saw it coming. That’s what I mean. What’s it like? That moment it dawns on you that 
you’re on another planet of the universe? Like what Adam and Eve must’ve felt when they were 
shoved out of the garden.” 

Blaise sat and thought for a moment, then turned to her. “It’s like being a foster child; 
like going to live with an aunt even though you weren’t sent to her because you were beaten or 
anything like that. Not like you were taken away from your family. You miss your family, but 
you know you can rejoin them again. Yet, there’s the excitement of anticipation. What will the 
new family be like? How will it be living with them? With trying to get up to speed with their 
inside jokes and their quirks.” He paused and reconsidered. “Like leaving home and hitchhiking 
into the great unknown, but filled with anticipation.” 

“What’s hitchhiking?” she asked. 


“Getting on the road and signaling a ride from another car going your way.” 
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“T didn’t mean the danger, I meant the freedom to enjoy an impulsive rush.” 

“And hoping your new family loves you and cares for you as much as your first family 
did?” 

“Yes,” Blaise answered. “A lot like that.” 

“You were a foster child, weren’t you?” Renée asked, enjoying what she thought was a 
Eureka! moment. 

“Hell, no,” Blaise answered. 

“Oh,” said Renée. 

All had experienced re-entry before except for first-timer, Renée. The pilot adjusted the 
attitude just so, and the float of the shuttle perched squarely on the air top of Mars, their buoy 
turning subtly to initially float them to descent, but then progressing to racing fireball. It was 
very loud, prompting ear protectors, but next, added to the noise, was the shaking—the very 
bone-rattling shaking. 

After three of the longest minutes the roar turned into a whistling and the rattling turned 
into a gentle humming vibration. Outside of the windows, black had turned into incendiary red, 
followed by the purplish-blue of the Martian skies. The engines were off. There were in a mere 
glider now. Renée loosened her death grip on the armrests and flipped off her earmuffs. They 
descended for six minutes, after which the nose tipped down to a 30° angle. 

Then Renée saw it. 

The Mars Colony Project, surrounded by the UberCollider which held it like a corral. 
Blaise identified the hydrodome for Renée, which from that height was only a glistening bump, 
like a lost contact lens on the floor. Soon all could see the web-like connectors of the colony 


buildings and roads. 
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The engines fired up once more, and the craft jostled for the perfect position to meet the 
runway. There must have been a last-second crosswind, for the left side made initial contact, 
followed by a sudden exaggerated corrective slamming of the right side, followed by a sudden 
full-down tip of the nose. 

It was too rough. A degree in aerospace engineering wasn’t needed to know that the 
engines, firing up in reverse, were being overtaxed to save the landing. Renée re-engaged her 
death grip. When she saw the steward cross himself, she closed her eyes and invoked a strong re- 
identification with her Catholicism. 

The steward noticed her reaction to his signing himself. “Don’t worry,” he said. “I always 
do that.” 

A moment later, all was well, and the pilot turned around, as if nothing were unusual. 
“Welcome to Mars,” he said cheerfully, “always an adventure.” 

“Glad we were balanced,” Eversauff announced to everyone resentfully. When they all 
stood to disembark, Blaise noticed that Walsh held his hands together in front of his crotch. He 
had wet himself. 

Prestigious, he thought. Eyeing Walsh’s lapel pin, he asked, ““What the ‘P’ for?” then 
glanced back down to his crotch to make the joke click. It went no further than that, although 
Walsh studied Blaise and put him on some sort of list he was always documenting for some 
future come-uppance. 

The passengers paraded out, thanking the primary and secondary pilots. 

“Thank you,” “Thank you,” “Thank you,” “Thank you,” were followed by four returns of 
“You’re welcome.” 

“Well done,” Walsh said, then chuckled.” 


“Yes,” agreed Eversauff, “very balanced indeed.” 
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At the special, single, receiving gate, Walsh and Eversauff were met by a Colonel Leeper. 


Atilano and Dr. Kubacki were met by a slim, silly-looking servicebot that lit up a travelling 
arrow on its head after logging in the face recognition. Their names appeared on its screen face. 
They followed the servicebot when it began rolling in the direction of its lighted arrow. 

Renée turned to Blaise. “How are we getting transport?” 

“There,” he said, pointing to a couple and a child who waved at him. “Dr. Niemann, 
allow me to introduce Dr. Evan Mickal and his wife, Dr. Deniz Mickal. Their daughter, Mare.” 

The young blond girl ran to Blaise and jumped into his arms. She looked about seven or 
eight Earth years and was a little waif of a thing who couldn’t have weighted more than 25 Mars 
kilos. She wore medium-thick eyeglasses that were set in a neonite frame of rotating colors. Her 
princess outfit, tiara included, seemed out of place on a girl her age. 

“Uncle Blaise!” she said excitedly. She kissed his cheek and pulled away to ask, “What 
did you bring me?” Blaise noted the royal costuming and darted a look at Deniz, who shrugged. 

“Wow, another tooth,” he commented on her gapped smile. He reached into his jacket 
and retrieved a small electronic device. “Your Highness, I brought you...this!” he announced 
with a flourish. Mare shrieked. 

“Yes! Oh, thank you! Version 5?” 

“Version 6,” he reported proudly, then to Evan and Deniz, “the audio analyzer/player she 
wanted.” 

“Blaise, really,” objected Deniz; but Mare’s disapproving frown substituted adequately 
for talk of over-indulgence and child spoiling. “Well, I guess she’s been wanting one since 
Christmas, and they haven’t gotten them here yet.” 

“Still not yet,” Blaise informed them. “I got this before I left Lagrange 1 on the shuttle.” 


He turned to Mare. “Got a clip of the whole re-entry on it,” he said. 
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“Very ax,” she said. 

“Acceptable,” Deniz translated. 

“Ever the xenolinguist,” Evan said. And then to Mare, “Our own little private alien.” 

“Nothing xeno about it,” Deniz argued, “just shuckin’ and jivin’ with the lingo. Mind 
your generation gap, please.” 

In an aside, Blaise whispered to Deniz, “I was right? Her Highness again?” 

Deniz shrugged her shoulders again and whispered back. “Yea, we thought we were 
finished with that phase.” 

“When she was five?” 

“Yes. Her doctor thinks it’s just a defense when her issues rear their ugly little heads in 
her. Sovereign immunity—makes her supreme and invulnerable.” 

“Someone needs to get into that wonderful little head and clean out those issues.” 

“Her psychiatrist has been trying, believe me.” Regarding Renée, Deniz abruptly sounded 
off in a normal tone again. “Well.” 

“Yes, well,” Evan said, turning to Renée, “honored to meet you.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and then turned to Deniz. “Denice?” 

“More like ‘day-NEEZ,’” Deniz explained. 

“Very nice to meet you, Deniz,” Renée said warmly. She next addressed their daughter. 
“And who is this beautiful princess?” 

“Our daughter, Mare,” Evan answered. 

“And while we’re at it,” Deniz added, “Mare is M-A-R-E, not M-A-R-Y, although it’s 
pronounced the same. 

“Princess Mare,” Mare corrected her. “Princess of Mars,” then curtsied. 


“Tt’s an honor to meet Martian royalty,” Renée said. 
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“Should we all go to the VSD to show you around?” Evan offered. 

“Evan!” Deniz scolded. “Let her get settled. She’ Il see it soon. And often. She’s still out 
of a suitcase, for goodness’ sake.” 

“Sorry, Dr. Niemann.” 

“Renée. Please, call me Renée.” 

“As I said, Renée, sorry. And me, Evan.” 

“Absolutely no problem. I’m happy I’ve met my other colleague who seems to be as 
energetic as I had hoped. I think the three of us are going to do great things. But I think I really 
would like to see my living quarters, get settled. But maybe in a couple of hours we could swing 
by the VSD?” 

“Of course,” Evan replied. “Look, let’s all go home and unwind. We’ll take tomorrow 
off—” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday,” Deniz reminded him. 

“Right,” he said. 

“Better idea,” Blaise interrupted. “Barbecue. Let’s have a barbecue tomorrow.” 

“Can we?” Mare asked excitedly. 

“Yes,” Deniz said. “Our place.” 

“Thank God,” Blaise said. 

“Yea,” Deniz agreed, “Blaise’s bachelor barbecues don’t get past hot dogs. Our place for 
sure. Eleven?” 

“That sounds wonderful, “Renée said with a single clap of her hands. I’ll get unpacked 
then call y’all when I’m settled. Tour of VSD in a couple of hours, though, right? I really am 


anxious to see the place.” 
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Renée had not only undergone it herself but actually had advanced telomorphing in 
animal husbandry in her previous life. It was her work that led to interval telomorphing in 
humans, wherein one was not locked into an all-or-none decision, but could “renew” the process 
yearly and even change one’s mind, restart the process, pause or delay it. Her own old- 
technology telomorphing, locked in as it was, had mustered a lot of her own enthusiasm for the 
subject, and her published fame in extrapolating veterinary conclusions to higher mammals and 
humans played a major part in her selection for her role on Mars. 

Dr. Blaise Lewis had achieved acclaim of his own in neuroscience. His thesis, ““The Role 
of Neurotransmitters in Instinct in Mammals,” had caught the attention of the Botany and 
Biology Consortium. The new discovery of ferramine had ignited a fervid search for what roles it 
might play in all brains, Martian, mammal, or otherwise. Big Pharma funded much of his 
research. He began his own unofficial research, however, when he began collecting Chantt 


cockleburs that seemed to snag on pants legs so easily and then burn so readily for inhalation, in 
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flagrant violation of his red-framed 18 4205 (C) (1) (A) warnings. It wasn’t long before he 


spurned cannabis in lieu of his new recreational substance of choice. 

Dr. Evan and Deniz Mickal had been a package deal. With a double doctorate in 
biochemistry and physiology, Evan’s last Earth publication had been, “Enantiomers and other 
Configurable Molecular Projections as Applied to Physiologic Dynamics,” which had 
implications from the tentacled proteins of the fuzzy ferramine buckyball all the way to the way 
different isotopes of iron were used in the Sonotomes; and with his wife being a xenolinguist, the 
economy that saw the frugality of only one suite on MarsBound, Lagrange 1, and only one 
residence at the colony, cinched the deal to recruit them together. 

Evan and Deniz had been on Mars for nine years now, or about four and a half “m/’ ears” 
(Martian years). Mare had been conceived, gestated, and born on Mars. She was almost eight and 
by this time there were nearly 300 children on Mars. 

One emptied suitcase, real-water bath, and vanity session later, Renée stood on her porch 
awaiting her RibCar. Her accommodations had not been as Spartan as she had expected, but then 
she was easy to please. She had been thrilled at the leap in comfort just from the MarsBound to 
Lagrange I, so when she saw an actual bath tub, Mars was her new friend, rust and all. In the 
Diary of Jon Latorella she had read about the accommodations for those intrepid adventurers of 
early Phase HI, whose quarters were no different from those of prisons—communal toilets and 
restrooms, air-blast showers, and bad cafeteria tube food. 

On her porch, she looked out toward the horizon, strangely close, and over the roofs of 
the other structures. The cluster of living modules reminded her of New Mexico. Adobe-like 
PoroCement kept out the elements, but with the ease of a thumbclip she could alter the walls’ 


graphine-oxide permeability to a porous consistency allowing her to breathe the outside air when 
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it was agreeable. The porosity could be altered from dust-size to a latticework that mimicked 
open windows. 

It was definitely the “Land of Enchantment” motif, a Southwest theme mixed with some 
Frank Lloyd Wright that saw rooms wrapped around large rocks and boulders. She liked it. It 
gave the feel of warm, even though it rarely was over 65° here. 

And those skies! Red reflection and blue wavelengths mixed to glow a soft turquoise- 
purple around Ancile, which was waxed in full moon. Mornings and evenings, she knew, the sky 
would become redder, but by midday would be an almost Earth-like blue. She looked forward to 
her first midday, but she liked the turquoise-purple, too. 

Her little porch faced other little porches of singles’ housing sections. In fact, hers was 
only a few addresses down from Blaise’s. Evan, Deniz, and Mare were a half kilometer away in 
the family section. The VSD was equidistant from all of the living quarters three kilometers 
South toward the southern interior rim of the UberCollider. 

The entire colony sat in a flat upland region called Tharsis, within sight of the highest 
volcanic mountain in the solar system, Olympus Mons. The circle of the 28.6 kilometer diameter 
UberCollider had a 89.9-kilometer circumference. This encompassed 642 square kilometers that 
had been filling rapidly in an attempt to justify a second colony. In fact, the foundation for a 
second Hydrome already had been laid, and since there was no real need for a second 
UberCollider, all figured the second colony was soon forthcoming. 

But a next outpost required a next-profit incentive: real Martians. At least some dead 
ones. The civilization that had bequeathed the Sonotomes certainly would have novel 
technologies that would advance humanity as well as dazzle consumers. Not to mention what 


could be done with their spliced DNA (DNA?) into new products for Big Bio on Earth. The 
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venture capitalists wanted some profit-taking before re-investing. The pass line had been bet, the 


odds placed, and now all that was needed was for the right number to be thrown. 

The Hydrome of the colony sat near the edge of the lower East arc of the UberCollider, 
like its solitary eccentric eye. The circle of the colony was subdivided, this eye sitting in the 
southeast quadrant. Sharing this quadrant were the research buildings where the VSD was. In the 
adjacent southwest quadrant were the administrative complexes. The northeast quadrant held the 
housing. The northwest quadrant was the center of the giant processes that ran the colony—the 
PowerWave generator and power broadcaster, the warehoused Acrifiers, the recycling facilities, 
Terraforming Maintenance Substation Alpha (among 800 others around the planet), 
RibTransport servers, and the various runways, launch pads, and superhangars for the shuttles. 

From her porch, Renée could see as far south as the Hydrome. To her northwest rose the 
majestic Olympus Mons. 

“Hello,” Blaise greeted her. “I feel great! I’m a nap-type guy and I just had another in a 
long tradition of Martian naps. We get an extra 37 minutes a day, here, which is just perfect for 
my needs. And a purple sky out the window just does something. Probably an optogenetic 
stimulator for melatonin. Hmm...I’Il have to look into that.” 

“You would know,” Renée said good-naturedly. “If I didn’t have this make-up problem, I 
would have had time for a nap myself.” Blaise regarded her. 

“Make up? Not you!” 

“Stop,” Renée commanded, then teased, “do these slacks make my ass look big?” 

“No, never! Of course not. That’s crazy,” he said. 

“Good answer,” she told him. 

“Besides, not my field,” he added. She slapped his shoulder. Boy, if I were fifty years 


younger, she thought. 
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The RibCar, one of a number of the ubiquitous Ribbon Cars that followed submerged 
ribbons that connected all of the colony’s travel points, pulled silently up to Renée’s porch. They 
climbed in. “VSD,” Renée instructed the console. She smiled at Blaise. This had been her first 
official Martian automation command. The RibCar rose slightly against the magnetic field 
generated against its flywheel, and eddy currents of magnetism against the iron in the ground did 
the rest. Upward ten centimeters and forward toward their destination. Smoothly and quickly. 

“Very well, Dr. Niemann. Hello, Dr. Lewis.” It was a southern accent, expressly for Dr. 
Niemann. After having processed them via its facial recognition computer, the RibCar next 
computed the express path from Renée’s quarters to the VSD that deftly eliminated unnecessary 
stops and waypoints en route as well as mercifully adjusted the coordinate timing that dutifully 
eliminated crashes with other RibCars. Old technology by now. The RibNet was consulted, re- 
written, and then engaged to take them to their destination. The hundreds of on-the-fly 
adjustments and re-adjustments per second went unnoticed and except for a few sudden 
decelerations they were able to travel along at maximum speeds. The RibCar, electromagnetic 
and silent, was powered by a special RibCar frequency on the PowerWave broadcast. 

They passed the hydroponic dome, the “Hydrome.” Blaise pointed out the Mars Colony 
Project Security Command building, the children’s social interaction campus, the hospital, the 
Cultural Psychology facility next to it, and the main building of the Botany and Biology 
Consortium, of which the VSD was a wing that jutted away from it suspiciously. 

“Ts it an add-on?” Renée asked. 

“No. Evan told me it was separate because of all the animals. I thought it was by itself at 
first, but it’s actually connected by a corridor.” 

They pulled into a courtyard that was fenced by a tall paracrylic fence, and by the looks 


of the sensidots along the base, rimmed by discomfields. 
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“For the animals?” Renée asked. 


“We would like to think,” Blaise agreed. “Can’t have orangutans catching RibCars. 
Imagine the hijinks! The bananas in the Hydrome would be raped and pillaged. That is, if they 
went to the Hydrome.” 

“Where else?” Renée asked. 

Evan and Deniz opened a wide retracting service door for Blaise and Renée; they had 
Mare, still a princess, with them. “The animals,” Evan said to Renée, to explain why Mare was 
with them. 

“She loves them,” Deniz added. Mare nodded happily. 

“You can come anytime, Mare,” Renée offered. 

“Are you the boss here?” Mare asked innocently. 

“Our passions are too close to the project to actually run things,” Evan said in a 
monotone, obviously citing party line. Deniz elbowed him. 

“Yes,” Blaise said, rolling his eyes, and with a tone of begrudged acceptance, “seems we 
could never be objective enough to be bosses.” 

“Like me?” Renée asked guardedly, her apprehension for colleague resentment showing. 
She was seasoned and had been in situations of peer treachery before, and they had never ended 
well. 


999 


“We said ‘objective,’ no ‘objectionable,’” offered Evan. Renée smiled, but wondered 
how long the esprit de corps would last. 

“Please be the boss,” Blaise pleaded. 

“We insist,” Evan added. 


“Well,” Renée said, “I am the only vet here.” 


“Exactly what I was thinking,” Blaise settled it. 
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“I’m not a bad boss,” Renée bragged. 

“Then you’re hired, Boss,” Blaise said and shook her hand vigorously. Deniz and Mare 
laughed. 

“So, Boss, who’s number two? Me or Blaise?” Evan asked. Now Renée laughed. 

“Mare is! She is the Princess of Mars, after all,” Renée announced. 

“There you are,” Deniz said. “It’s what the Martians call chintamentachinta.” 

“Which is?” Evan asked. 

“Which means, ‘so shut up, already.’” 

“Ever the xenolinguist,” he replied. 

“Will you stop with that?” Deniz grumbled. 

“Are we just going to stand here,” Blaise asked, “‘and miss all the monkeys?” 

“Yes,” Renée stated officially, as the boss. “Why don’t y’all let me, as your unchallenged 
superior, inspect the facility.” She smiled. “So show me around, why don’t you.” 

“This way,” Evan directed the group, and they followed him through the service door 
which then unrolled back down to a closed position. Slightly taller, thinner, and older than 
Blaise, they could have been brothers, both with blond-brown hair and green eyes. But Evan the 
husband and father, while able to easily co-exist with the jocular stylings of Blaise, had a more 
serious demeanor. Renée picked up on it. He was amiable enough, but having a child obviously 
had taught him another tier of appreciation for the important things in life. Renée noticed that 
Mare seemed much more clingy to Evan than to Deniz, and she found this strange. It was as if 
she were afraid he might suddenly no longer be a part of her life. Mare seemed precocious, like 
any only child. But there was a weakness there, a fear in her eyes. Perhaps even some tragedy. 


Renée studied her body language and interactions with the adults; she was precocious, very 
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bright and well-educated, but she exhibited a fragile childishness. Something had arrested her 


maturity. Something terrible. 

Once inside the VSD, Evan led them down a short corridor to glass walls. It was 
Saturday, so absent were the support personnel going about their weekday work. It had always 
been a struggle to man the weekend assignments, begrudged staffers borrowed from the B&B 
area. Borrowed because the VSD couldn’t afford full-timers enough, and begrudged because the 
work consisted of animal pen maintenance—both input (feeding) and output (excrement). The 
weekend skeleton crew consisted of only Natalia, a twenty-something Brazilian naturalist who 
waved at them anxiously. She had heard of the pending arrival of Dr. Niemann and her energetic 
wave revealed her admiration and excitement. All waved back, and she resumed bottle-feeding 
the infant chimp she was cradling. At this point Mare dropped out of the tour to join Natalia; she 
was defenseless against the lure of a chimp—a baby one at that. 

They passed the enclosures for the adult chimpanzees and orangutans, and representing 
the monkeys, the Marmosets. The animal quarters were clean, orderly, and painted in primary 
colors for the males and pastels for the females, done more to subliminally catalogue for the 
humans than for anything for the animals. 

“Sugar and spice and everything nice?” Renée asked, noting the pastels. 

“These color schemes,” Evan explained, “just seemed to work better.” 

“T see,” Renée answered. There seemed something sideways and cross-species 
chauvinistic about it all. But then she realized that Evan was a man, who everyone knew, was 
from Mars. 

Men are from Mars, women are from Venus. Certainly every one here, she vowed, would 


agree they were all from Earth, testosterone notwithstanding. 
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Blaise continued the tour. “Here are the separate offices for us, but over here,” he swung 
around to a large room that spanned one side of the hallway, “is where it all usually happens— 
the conference room. We’re gregarious. We all like to hang together. The conference room is 
where it’s at.” Renée scanned the large room, eyed the aerogel projector for the holoburst area, 
the communal desk toward the back, and the conference table that could have passed for a long 
library table from the 20" Century. After taking it all in, she turned out of the small conference 
room foyer back toward the hall. Blaise brushed past her to continue as tour guide. 

Ultimately, they passed a very thick paracrylic-glassed section that had a purple light. 
They stopped and she knew immediately at what she was looking. On the floor of the cubicle 
were several multilayered pyramids of rusty looking half-centimeter spheres, each like a 
Pharaoh’s stack of marbles. Among the stacks were several of the unraveled balls, each about a 
centimeter, inching along from pyramid to another. 

“So,” Renée whispered reverently, “here are the famous ferropods.” It had dawned on her 
that she had now lived through another rite of passage—in-person confrontation with a living 
alien creature. 

“Yes,” answered Evan in a hushed voice. 

“You don’t have to whisper,” Blaise blurted loudly, surprising her. Suddenly, without 
warning, a loud chip-like strike hit the paracrylic glass next to Renée’s peering gaze, like a rock 
thrown from lawnmower hitting a window. Renée shrieked. ““You don’t have to shriek, either,” 
he joked. 

“Yea,” Evan added. “They do that.” 

“We call it snapping. They just snap,” Blaise said. 


“Tt was almost like it was aiming for me,” Renée gasped, nowhere near over it. 
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“That’s just because you’re new,” Evan replied. They still do it to Mare, so we don’t let 


her walk past here.” 

“Tt could tell I was new and so it tried to attack me?” Renée asked excitedly, her voice up 
an octave. 

“Maybe it was trying to hug you,” Blaise said, and he and Evan laughed. 

“C’mon, guys,” Deniz complained. 

“That’s funny?” Renée asked, incredulous. 

“No, no,” Blaise explained. “All new people wonder if the snap was aimed at them. I 
assure you, snapping is quite random. I’d stake my life on it.” Renée recalled her red-frame 18 
4205 (c) (1) (A) warning lessons. 

“Just don’t bet my life on it, Dr. Lewis,” Evan added. Renée remembered and now 
wondered about the three ferropod victims—Dr. Christopher Cooke, whom she hoped to meet 
soon, and his brain-damaged colleague, and his other, quite dead, colleague; another snap, 
another forceful clink on the glass, shattered her reverie. 

All four jumped back. 

They all searched each other for reassurance. “Crags,” said Deniz. Everyone calls them 


crags. 
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“Want to know what everyone calls ferropods?” The question, a stranger’s question, 
came from Renée’s left. 

Being a true New Orleanian, Renée had found her way to, and then perched herself in, 
the Mars Colony bar, “Bernard’s,” named after the French Enlightenment scientist Bernard le 
Bovier de Fontanelle who in 1686 wrote of Mars in his La Pluralit des Mondes, 

“IN SUM, MARS ISN’T WORTH THE TROUBLE OF STOPPING THERE.” 

Everyone who drank at Bernard’s knew this maxim, for the establishment had the quote 
and its author embossed on a luminous neonite placard that hung behind the bar. 

Renée answered the uninvited question from her left without turning. She stared at the 
bartender who had already heard every possible interplanetary pick-up line. “Crags,” she 
answered. “Everyone calls them crags.” She sipped her Ding, whose recipe she had graciously 
provided the bartender at Bernard’s. She swallowed, then spoke again, still defiantly refusing to 
face her questioner. “Sagittarius. And no, I don’t come here often. Not yet, anyway.” 

The man to her left chuckled as she adjusted her sweater to cover her shoulders. Even 


though Bernard’s was cool and breezy, since most establishments had their PoroCement adjusted 
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to an open-air ambience that equilibrated to the average evening 62°, the sweater was actually a 
purely Puritan statement. She took another sip and the liquid sluggishly fell back down the straw 
at 0.38 G. 

“You know,” he said defensively, “I’m old enough to be your father.” She finally turned 
toward to him. 

He sat high on his stool next to hers, a husky man of about 50 or so, and he had gray hair 
that was almost finished its march against what had been previously much darker. It was long 
and was gathered in a pony tail with a piece of rawhide; it hung, so bundled, to his midback. She 
smiled at him. It wasn’t necessarily a friendly smile, but nor was it hostile. It was the sinister 
smile of victory. 

“No, you’re not at all old enough to be my father,” she countered with all of her 
telomorphic confidence. 

“Pleased to meet you, Dr. Niemann,” he said, offering his hand. “I’m Dr. Christopher 
Cooke. Chris.” Renée turned away abruptly and bent down, sucking down a sizeable portion of 
her drink, and it proceeded down her throat at the 0.38 Gs of Bernard’s, assisted by a choppy 
peristalsis. 

“Crags,” she said, “yes, crags.” Renée released the chewed straw, her glass emptied. 
“Yes, crags,” she repeated again. “Strange.” 

“Not really,” he said, his hand still out. “Wouldn’t want to step on one on Earth, either— 
it could snap and you’d fall a long way. What we call crags on Earth are different, but it can still 
kill you.” She accepted his hand and squeezed it to feel it, as if divining. His gaze into her eyes 
was invasive but kind. His smile widened the longer he held her hand. 


“Call me Renée,” she offered. 
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“You’re lovely,” he said to her, sincere and without scheme, and he spoke as if boasting a 
dead-on accuracy. She decided to be flattered. He gently released her hand. 

“Did you know you’re a celebrity on MCPSC 18 42-hundred something or other?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered calmly. “It’s one thing to have classified information or to learn it, 
but to be classified, well that’s a red-framed honor of debatable notoriety.” 

“All I know,” she said between sips of her newest Ding, “is I’m stuck here for at least 26 
more months because of what I know about you.” 

“And just what do you know?” 

“Since they don’t have a Who’s Who and Who’s Here at Bernard’s, I’ll have to rely on 
my memory.” 

“And?” 

She took another sip. “Would you like something?” 

“No, I don’t drink,” he replied. He waited, then repeated, “And?” 

“And,” she said carefully, “I know you have a ferropod in your brain.” 

She was stunned that he wasn’t stunned. She sucked mostly air now. Had she really 
finished her newest drink so fast? Then, because she needed to, she raised her head slightly 
higher to look at him right above his brown eyes. Just above, midline between them, was a small 
circular scar that was the unspoken part of the story. 

“Yes,” he admitted calmly. 

“And?” Now it was her turn to offer a monosyllable that held her many questions. 

“And,” he answered, “I feel lucky, I feel unlucky; I feel like I was bathed in light, I feel 
like I’ve been submerged in darkness; I feel the best I’ve ever felt and the worst I’ve ever felt.” 


“It’s the best of times, it’s the worst of times,” she added. 
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“Yes.” 


“Then you feel like Charles Dickens?” 

“Yes. Just not as romantic.” 

“Last call,” announced the bartender, mainly to—and for—Renée. ““Rondo’s coming. 
We’ve got at least two hours of a duster coming.” 

“We'd better go,” Dr. Cooke suggested as the bartender used his thumbclip to adjust the 
PoroCement closed and to shut the transom flumes that ran the perimeter of the lounge. 

“When will I see you again?” Renée asked him, fascinated by the man who had a Martian 
living in his brain. “And for the record, it is I who is old enough to be your mother.” 

“Monday,” he answered. “We’ll meet again Monday.” 

“We will? So soon? Here? Bernard’s? I’m not conflicted enough to go out drinking every 
night, y'know.” 

“No,” he clarified. “Not here. I’ll see you Monday at the Veterinary Studies Division as 
the newest member of your team. I’ve been waiting for your arrival to be assigned there. I 
checked the change sheet just today. It’s official.” 

“Oh, already,” she said, clearly surprised. Wait till Evan and Blaise get a load of this guy, 
she thought. She knew from her education in transit she would be evaluating him, but she didn’t 
expect it so soon. She had heard that such transfers took forever to clear the MCPSC. 

“And Dr. Niemann?” 

“Renée, please.” 

“Renée,” he corrected himself. 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t talk to me about being conflicted. I’m all about being conflicted.” The wind burst 


with a sudden gust as the bartender slammed shut the final transom flume. 
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“C’mon, you two, we gotta get a move on,” he warned. 

“Where’s your toboggan?” she asked. 

“My sled?” 

“Your hat. Where are you from, Chris?” 

“Upstate New York. A toboggan’s a sled there.” 

“I’m a southerner. They’re hats where I come from,” she clarified, and pulled hers over 
her forehead. 

He produced his own and they each pulled their overhead wool hats farther down over 
their eyes, cinched up their jackets, and waited to catch their respective moving sidewalks that 
diverged to their different housing units. 

“Monday?” Renée asked. 

“Yes,” Dr. Cooke confirmed. 

The “Rondo,” as the Sonotomes referred to a dust storm, was a linguistic coincidence, an 
irony at which the xenolinguists marveled because this was when the singing canyons and 
mountains of Mars sang their loudest. 

Melody was an exaggeration, however, since the sounds sounded no more melodical than 
the songs of whales. These songs, like their creators, were alien. No one as of yet had taken for 
granted that the canyons and mountains sang, that they did this because of the inscribing into the 
very molecules of the ground there by the only sentient creatures ever discovered off of the 
Earth; further, the whole mystique both fueled a respect for the fact that humans were no longer 
the only gods in the universe and also lent well to the awe for those who now shared that status, 
that apotheosis. 

Before they parted, Dr. Cooke put his hand on Renée’s shoulder to politely spin her 


toward him. 
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“Listen,” he offered reverently. 


The Rondo had begun blowing and a clear polytonal adagio slowly wafted toward them. 
Renée, to be courteous, appeared mesmerized; Dr. Cooke, himself, actually was. 

“Come on,” she warned him. “I’ve heard you can get dust into places you never knew 
you had.” 

“Goodbye, Renée,” he finally said blankly, clearly enjoying the sounds from the 
geological choir hundreds of kilometers away. 

When their sidewalks moved no farther, they each walked the covered paths to their 
quarters. Although covered, they were open to the air—no closable flumes to keep the wind, 
dust, or sound from slipping in. 

She listened. 

Atonal as it was, she struggled to make any melodic sense to its many voices. Ethereal, 
eerie, mystical, and magical, she listened more with the waves of prickly sensation up her spine 
than she did with her acoustic mind. Whatever the message, story, or expression, it had been 
important enough for someone to put it down in the dirt and rock—to make it a part of the planet 
itself. 

At the end of the covered path where a sidewalk wound toward her front door, she 
stopped dead. Straddling above it was a tall Chantti, seeming in slow midstride across it. When 
Renée stopped, the Chanti did, too, and it twisted to “face” her, or so she imagined. She looked 
around and saw many Chantti ambulating about slowly, as if the Rondo had somehow riled them. 
But this one was hers and she fretted over what she should do. 

She felt staring this one down failed metaphorically; they both faced each other, both 
remaining still. When Renée stepped a half-step to the right, the Chanti did the mirror image 


action, slowly but deliberately, like some sort of tropism. Renée swallowed hard. The 
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conventional understanding was that they were not sentient. She had been taught that these were 
benign creatures—mere botany—but it was something else to have the undivided attention of an 
alien, walking plant known to “whippersnap” its way through life. She took a reverse side step to 
the left, and again the Chanti did likewise, mirroring her action. 

“Can I help you?” she asked, then laughed nervously at herself. The Chanti remained 
still a moment, then slowly extended one of its central arms until it was pointing in a straight line 
toward her. They were no more than a meter apart. The arm ended in dozens of small, round 
seeds which had been described as its cockleburs. 

“O.K....” she said slowly. She wondered if it would whippersnap these at her and began 
to shake, when the arm began to retract back toward its receptacle. Renée was relieved, as if 
someone had let the hammer back down on a pointed pistol. She took a small step on the walk 
toward her front door, but the Chant did not reciprocate this time. They were closer to each 
other. 

“So,” she said to her challenger, “how are we going to settle this?” 

Suddenly, its other arm darted out explosively from its contracted position and flung 
several of its terminal cockleburs at her. She gasped in horror, but then felt foolish at her 
overreaction when the Chantii turned itself and proceeded across the walk to whatever 
destination it had originally sought. 

“That’s it?” she crowed. “That’s all you got?” 

She looked down at her blouse and touched one of the cockleburs that hung on 
tenaciously. She picked it off without difficulty and studied it carefully. The gales were picking 
up wildly. She picked the other burs off of her blouse, about a dozen in all, and she raised her 
hand into the air and released them into the wind. She called out even louder to the retreating 


Chanti, now a good ten meters away. 
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“Never let it be said that I didn’t do my part in pollination for you guys,” she called out. 


She looked around and when she was sure there were no other Little Johns to challenge 
her right of way to her front door, she ran to the door and entered. She successfully thumbclipped 
her own fluted transoms as she crossed her threshold, and upon closing the door and sealing the 
PoroCement walls, heard the filtered song stripped of the higher frequencies as it struggled to 
pass through her walls. Nevertheless, she sat and listened. The sounds—and now the added 
adventure of interacting with the Chanti—-were as much a handshake with a real Martian as was 
the human one with Dr. Cooke at Bernard’s. 

Dr. Cooke, likewise, listened to the moving air; unlike Renée, it made perfect sense to 
him. 

Both he and Renée had turned off their air conditioners, whose compressors were more 
for increasing the atmospheric pressure and humidity and for recirculation than they were for 
actual cooling. 

In the married housing, Mare Mickal recorded the Rondo-carried Sonotome on her audio 
analyzer/player Blaise had brought her. Her own home, shut up tight, also dropped some 
frequencies. She longed to stand in the brunt of the wind, the full sound unstrained. 

Amid the sounds whipping around outside, Renée’s thoughts on the inside gained volume 
and edged them out. In fact, she realized, she really was old enough to be Chris’s mother. When 
her head hit the pillow, this fact hit home. Telemorphing had been controversial in her 
household. After their two daughters had been born, she and her husband, Jason, has discussed 
their optional longevity, then had debated it, then had argued it. Renée had plans; she wanted 
extra life. Jason hadn’t. Renée had met the criteria, including her sterilization. Telomorphing 
science had from the beginning avoided the ethical considerations of dealing with nonagenarian 


pregnancies. Simply, one could not get one’s telomeres lengthened unless one were sterilized. 
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Renée’s emergency hysterectomy after the birth of her second child obviated any such 
telomorphing criteria thereafter. But for Jason to undergo telomorphing, he required a 
vasectomy. It wasn’t enough for only one member of a telomorphed couple to be sterile, because 
of divorce, infidelity, or separation. Anyone who was to have the procedure would need to please 
the Telomorphing Ethics Committee—the TEC. If one spouse or significant other unilaterally 
refused sterilization, that one spouse or significant other was excluded from the process. When 
this happened, creating what was called a mixed telomorphic couple, the longevity of the 
relationship was questionable at best. 

The TEC walked hand-in-hand with the progress of telomorphic science, dictating the 
ethical considerations. The TEC policy manual was several hundred pages and ran the gamut of 
types of non-candidates for the life extension. Prisoners with life sentences, terminal disease 
patients, and those with suicidal ideation were so designated. 

And those who refused sterilization. 

Frustrated with Jason’s not “getting around” to his vasectomy, for which she waited and 
overwaited, Renée decided on the nuclear option—just to have her telomeres done without him 
in hopes to shame him into action. Just? It was not that simple. 

Telomere lengthening was a misnomer. No one actually lengthened them. Instead, several 
injections, in timed sequence, manipulated the epigenetic material of an individual that resulted 
in inactivation of physiologic inertia and thwarted apoptosis—the pre-programmed cell death 
everyone has. The telomere lengthening was only the observable result. The term, 
“telomorphing,” therefore, based its etymology on an incorrect concept—the effect, not the 
cause, the carriage in front of the horses. One failed to age, but not because of lengthening of 


one’s telomeres; one’s failure to age resulted in lengthened telomeres. 
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As wonderful a milestone as this was, it was not universally popular. There were 
religious, societal, and existential objections. Apoptosis was considered by all of the Christian 
religions except the Catholics and Episcopalians as God-ordained and therefore inviolate. The 
Quantum Christians, who explained everything, even miracles, by collapsing wave functions of 
multiversal possibilities, agreed that telomorphing was both right and wrong. 

Politicians—the younger ones—objected to the new bottom line as the aged failed to die. 
And the introspective felt one lifetime’s worth of living, of suffering all of its slings and arrows, 
was quite enough. The Christians were chided as Luddites. (Were cochlear implants evil?) The 
politicians were reminded that those who positively impacted the bottom line would remain 
healthy enough to continue doing so. What more could society have gotten out of a Steve Jobs, a 
Mozart, or a Marie Curie? The introspective naysayers were simply ignored. 

Renée thought back to the night of surprises. She had planned her surprise for Jason 
which would finally prod him into his vasectomy. She would simply announce her fait accompli. 
Surely with her bridges burned he would just do it. Since the development of chemical 
vasectomy—three pills twelve hours apart—even the squeamish hesitation of going under the 
knife was no longer a deal-breaker for otherwise macho men. But for him there was a bigger 
silent obstacle: what if. 

What if Renée were to die in an accident and I wanted children with my new wife? What 
if we were to divorce and, yes, I wanted children with someone new? What if there were a fire 
and our own children died? The family—any of my prospective families to come—would be 
closed, barren. 

Renée had her own questions: why would he dare consider a future with a new wife who 


had a nice, young, unused uterus? Or who had a uterus at all? This was an infidelity of the heart 
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as heinous as any pants-down adultery. He had one way out. He could chuck this bag of what-ifs 
in surrender to unconditional love. 

So she had made her move. She did it. She would not put off an entire second half of a 
life for some slut, whore, sleazebag baby-incubator who was waiting in line for her unfaithful, 
disloyal, and aging-to-death husband. 

She had lied to Jason: she went to the TEC building and applied and then she underwent 
telomorphing instead of the spa in Phoenix. Three days later she had the glow of her doubled 
future instead of the effects of mudpacks and pulsed light rejuvenation. 

She had made her move and she thought back on the night of surprises when she would 
place Jason in check. And she thought back on how he, too, said he had his own surprise for her. 

“You go first,” she had demanded, his needing to be first, for she knew hers would be the 
final act. 

He set up his surprise as best he could, but there hadn’t yet been invented a gentle way to 
surprise someone with the announcement of one’s advanced pancreatic cancer. Even the cancer 
cures of the 25" Century couldn’t help him with this after months of denial and self-negligence. 
The final move was his: checkmate. 

On the night of the Rondo, Renée now laughed into her Martian pillow, but not because it 
was funny. You go first, she had said to him on the night of surprises, and he had done just that: 
he went first. He was dead within forty-five days. He threw a stubborn cocklebur at her and then 
moved on. 

Although death throes make for a busy time, she and Jason still had time to watch their 
marriage collapse into acrimony. By the time of his death Renée was living apart from him. 
Although she visited his death vigil from time to time, she never stayed. She was furious about 


his needless demise. There was no kiss hello, and there definitely was no kiss goodbye. She used 
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all of her strength to maintain a neutral expression for the Hospice nurses, but inside she churned 
over the fact that she had no partner. Renée as widow would have her whole life ahead of her, 
alone. 

And the additional whole new life ahead of her. 

That such a milestone as her new life would be announced by a single self-inflicted gun 
shot wound to Jason’s head was the final insult. She thought back on the day he had bought the 
thing. For protection, he had said. She hated it. Couldn’t stand it in the house. Such a simple 
action, squeezing a finger—even a little finger—would have enough of a say to erase a lifetime 
of memories, actions, discoveries, experiences, and dedication to family. When his pancreatic 
duct obstructed and the pain became too intense, he resorted to his fallback plan. Using just his 
finger, he fell back. 

Suicide—the most polar opposite there could be to telomorphing. She was insulted, 
which was nothing more than misdirected anger and grief for what might have been. 

She would remarry twice more, but they were mutually admitted mistakes that ended 
quickly and had no relevance in her memories. Jason had been the one. 

Would Jason had even developed the cancer if he had undergone telomorphing in time? 
She considered all four of them—herself and Jason and their two children, all who should have 
been presenting in their thirties at this point. Instead, she had a dead husband and two old women 
for children. Her babies! Weird was painful. 

Thank you, Jason! 

She thought for a moment about Dr. Christopher Cooke. She had ultimately vowed never 
to get involved again. That was a first life’s assignment. Certainly she wouldn’t consider it with 


someone with medical baggage. Did a crag count? 
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And was Chris even what he claimed to be? He was younger but looked older. Was he 
younger? Was he merely “paused’’? The advances in the science of telomorphing, in many ways 
due to Renée’s own veterinary contributions to the literature, offered one the option to merely 
pause at an age which then could be allowed to wear off, if desired. Renée’s telomorphing, borne 
of the older technology, was irrevocable, but those who hadn’t telomorphed by Renée’s time 
now had the luxury of merely pausing their aging from time to time or even to age more slowly 
continuously. There were double-timers and triple timers. The current ethical debates centered on 
whether the clock that ticked toward bureaucratic limit of 150 years should keep ticking even 
during the pauses. 

Who was anybody, then? No one could be sure of anyone and what they were and what 
they said they were. The Cultural Psychology Committee had warned that no frame of reference 
was the new isolation. What was one getting into in any relationship? 

Renée felt disheveled and groundless. Telomorphing had cost her her marriage, her 
fantasy icon of Madonna and Child, and her interrelationship base. Life on borrowed time was a 
time out of place. 

Telomorphing, she thought, has really fucked up everything. 

The dust storm picked up and she heard the song of the Rondo in the distance. She 
thought of life and Jason. With his death all that she had wanted had been thrown and scattered 
aimlessly into the wind like a handful of Chantii cockleburs. She cried. 

Dr. Cooke sat in his heated lounge chair, his head resting back against its headrest. He 
listened. This was not good enough. He commanded the lights to dim and then had the fluted 
transoms reopen. He commanded the override of the PoroCement to open against the howling 
winds. His quarters were no longer aerodynamic but aeropermissive. The red brown dust blew 


through. While Renée was falling asleep to the sounds and Mare was being sent off to bed in 
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spite of them, he stood against the invasion of the stinging, but sweetly singing dry whirlwinds 


that blew through. A layer of Martian dirt began to mount on his floors, counters, and furniture. 
Even on him. He didn’t care. He was partnering with the sounds. Something deep inside needed 
it. 

When he had a brief coughing fit, he pulled his toboggan over his nose and began 
breathing through it. 

Hardly atonal, the sounds to him were sublime. The human neurotransmitter, dopamine, 
did what it did best and traveled to an endpoint of pleasure in his amygdala. But now, something 
else began stirring. The dopamine in his inner brain’s receptors were soon displaced 
competitively by a sudden surge in ferramine. Likewise, prolactin, serotonin, and oxytocin 
receptors began to fill. He gently fingered a small, round forehead scar. 

Pleasure turned into indescribable joy. 

The mountains of Elysium added a counterpoint and the musical strains became more 
profound, building, until he began praying in enraptured ecstasy. 

Six hours later when the Rondo had blown over, he would re-establish human 
homeostasis and collapse, exhausted. 

The next day, all day, and into the following Monday morning he would undertake the 
enormous task of cleanup of the piles of red dust throughout his suite. He would need to bathe, 
not just because of the dirt nearly tattooed into him, but also because during the planet’s 
performance of its opus he would discover he had urinated on himself twice. 

But these were mere trivialities, for he had weathered the dust storm called a Rondo and 
had listened to the music of Mars from canyons and mountains as far off as Elysium. 


He had wept for the duration of the performance. 
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13 


Gavin Atilano, the newly arrived Chairman and COO of the hand-picked Chronarchy, 
was already impatient with the progress on Mars. Even though his agency spanned two planets 
and its primary office was headquartered on Earth, he felt it necessary to come to Mars 


personally to hopefully broker a resolution to the impasse. 
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The existence of the Sonotomes and the puzzling absence of fossils or grave sites 
continued to frustrate the Electromagnetic Archeologists. More to the point, it was making them 
frantic. The Chronarchy felt their pain, because without dating the time the Martians were alive 
there could no more rational targeting of temporal reconciliation than pifiata practice. 

The entire Mars scientific consortium was no closer to knowing what had rendered this 
great and erudite race extinct. It had been too sudden to be explained by the eons of climate 
change that had produced the pre-terraformed frozen, dusty red ball Mars had become. So said 
the meteorologists and climatologists. It had not been due to any cataclysmic impact or 
bombardment. So said the geologists who had decoded the kilometers of rock strata. It had not 
been disease of plague, because there would be sedimentary evidence of microbes. And fossils of 
the dead. So said the xenobiologists. 

The Sonotomes sang of nothing climatic, bombarding, or contagious. Except for the 
performing canyons, history of Mars was dead. Dead on arrival. The songs were of lofty 
concepts, not events or persons. Even the ferropods—or crags—had been assumed dead until 
their surprise re-awakening, along with the Chanti, at the hands of human terraforming. 

Besides assuming Chairmanship of the Chronarchy, Atilano’s arrival coincided with the 
rotational assignment of the office of President of the Mars Colony Project Security Command. 
That meeting where he would assume this additional role would be the following week, but 
before that he still had Chronarchy issues he had wanted settled. 

He invoked an emergency convocation of the Chronarchy’s inner circle. This highest 
echelon was responsible for official temporal reconciliation policy. President-elect Atilano’s 
meeting was historic because there had been, until this time, no temporal reconciliation policy 
except for Go Slow. 


It was too slow for Atilano. 
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The meeting took place at the Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Committee offices at 
the MCPSC complex. Although the NOE Liaison CO Walsh was excluded, as head of the 
Prestige Guard he felt begrudged justification to focus the invisible eavesdropping automata over 
the horseshoe-shaped table at which Atilano sat, centered among his colleagues. 

UberCollider director Dr. Jay Kubacki sat to Atilano’s right, and the seven remaining 
Chronarchy elite flanking them were made up of UberCollider supervising engineers who 
answered to their Chairman. The horseshoe table was an incomplete oval that allowed equal 
visibility for the holoclip graphics. 

“Let this meeting come to order,” Atilano announced with a polite rap of his knuckles on 
the interactive formantic table. “There is,” he declared, “such a thing as going too slow.” What 
otherwise may have resulted in an uneasy clearing of throats and shifting in seats for the 
privileged member organization of the MDC Security Command, instead resulted at the 
Chronarchy meeting in a round of enthusiastic applause. For Atilano was preaching to the choir. 

And so began the meeting that culminated in the first realized Temporal Reconciliation 
Project. 

Although the first UberCollider near Tucson had been built with an open-minded 
curiosity for yet-to-be-discovered exotic particles, the one on Mars had been built expressly to 
capitalize on the incredible discovery from its Arizona sister. When quantum entanglement 
added the temporal dimension, the higher math fell into place, surpassing even the Grand 
Unification that now seemed to be such an uninspired goal. 

Quantum entanglement led to quantum enwranglement, and it was no longer a matter of 
how to temporally reconcile two epochs, but when—that word itself becoming a joke of irony 
that finally played out politically. For politically, the best time to effect an historic enterprise was 


always...now. This was not lost on Gavin Atilano and the Chronarchy. His coincident rotation to 
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being President of the MCPSC meant that he was effectively the President of Mars as well as 


Chairman of the Chronarchy, all at the same time. 

At the same time. He felt this coincidence was an omen. 

How fortuitous that Mars, in no danger of temporally cross-polluting Earth due to its 56 
million kilometer estrangement from its sister planet, had successfully terraformed. How 
fortuitous that a race of Martians were not contemporary, but ancient. How fortuitous that the 
promise of another sentient race was proven, albeit never found. How fortuitous that this elusive 
yet empty and wasted promise goaded an otherwise Go Slow bureaucracy to seek the ring of 
victory by filling the emptiness of that promise...now. The ring of victory was the 57-mile circle 
called the UberCollider. 

With its 60 teraelectronvolts, what could possibly go wrong? 

Nature and politics both abhor a vacuum. Earth was lonely. Ever since the stars were first 
reasoned to be suns like our own, the lonely world of Earth had sought to embrace anyone like 
ourselves who might hug us back. Ferropods and Chantit no longer mattered. All that they had 
proven was that life was likely teaming throughout the universe if our very next neighbor had 
anything more advanced than a dull clump of amino acids. Now with the discovery of the 
Sonotomes, the singing mountains and canyons kept teasing a searching, yearning race who had 
tasted blood and wanted more. 

To Atilano, Go Slow meant go nowhere. The Chronarchy had succumbed to the tease and 
this was the meeting that cried, “Uncle.” Logic was stroked, destiny was invoked, hubris was 
stoked, and caution was ridiculed. 


The motion carried. 
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14 


The children of Mars were for the most part sole offspring, each an only child. This had 
been the initial recommendation during the New Mars Project. The absence of sibling rivalry, in 
a way a strange metaphor for the millions of kilometers separating those on Mars from those on 
Earth and now the eons that separated the ancient Martians from the new ones, made sense in a 
world that needed no extra stress within its transplanted and its Mars-grown families. 

Acclimation became one of the vital signs. Altered gravity hastened gestation somewhat, 
but resulted in minor problems that were not insurmountable. G-Tilt wheels and GravPads kept 
the young growing bones strong and straight. Long strips of ozone-chambered insulation was the 
final filter for any remaining harsh radiation. Hydroponics, free of harmful insect competition 
but gifted only with good and necessary insects, kept nutrition plentiful. 

In short, the children of Mars were in good hands. Born as “only” children into idealistic 
two-parent families, education was enthusiastically delivered at every turn, both formally and 


informally. Social interaction was organized and plentiful. 
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Children were important. A child was fulfillment and continuity, but parenting was a gift 


that transcended mere biology. 


The xenolinquist Dr. Deniz Mickal, a mother, found herself struggling with a particular 


Sonotome translation. While daughter Mare was involved in her learning module in another 


room, Deniz hoped to quickly knock out one more stanza or even a line before shutting 


everything down to begin the barbecue prep work. Evan was already flaming the gridcoal strips 


on the pit and would be bugging her to quit soon. 


The particular Sonotome she was working to translate was particularly puzzling. The 


grammatical construction was ambiguous. She suspected it was a celebratory song, but she 


wasn’t sure. 


A purpose, godly beautiful, is assumed 

(vs. is silenced) 
The great door beckons 

(vs. is slammed shut) 
And chains are grasped and celebrated by Nature 

(vs. continuity is raped and savaged by Nature) 
Masters of Mars are floating in this destiny 

(vs. flotsam to this coming of the End) 
When children stray not 

(vs. matter not) 
Innocence and wonder are here 

(vs. no longer enough) 
To be themselves 

(vs. to exist as self-evident) 
Flagrancht 


She read it each way: 


A purpose, godly beautiful, is 
assumed 

The great door beckons 

And chains are grasped and broken 
by nature. 

Masters of Mars are floating in their 
destiny 

When children stray not 

Innocence and wonder are here 


To be themselves. 
Flagrancht. 


A purpose godly beautiful is silenced 


The great door is slammed shut 

And continuity is raped and savaged 
by Nature 

Masters of Mars are flotsam to this 
coming of the end 

When children matter not 

Innocence and wonder are no longer 
enough 

To exist as self-evident. 

Flagrancht. 


The duplicitous loss in translation was dangerous and obvious, a forked road of 
sentiment. This was more than going from ancient Greek or even Mandarin to English; this was 
another level of linguistic reconciliation altogether. Was it obvious to the Martians what was 
coming, whatever that was? What was Flagrancht? Were the children being celebrated or 
mourned? Was this an historical anthem? 

Or a mother’s mournful dirge? If so, regardless of whatever melodic phonosonic carried 
it, it might prove to be the saddest of sounds ever heard on two worlds. 

She was yanked away from the lyrical dispatch by Evan’s sudden announcement: “We’ve 
kindled!” 

Dr. Renée Niemann was certain that an old-fashioned barbecue was a unique invention of 
Earth, among however many other civilizations there would ever turn out to be in the universe. 
Tailgating, weenies, campfire stories, and mesmerizing bursts of embers were so much more 
than ignition and cooking. If the barbeque was not unique I the universe, it was certainly notable. 
Only the mathematics in duplicating every particle, molecule, and situation of the random 
combinations of 10*° independent particles could hope to duplicate it, assuming such a 
mathematics could be derived: an achievement much more optimistic than a bunch of monkeys 
pounding out the Bible on a pile of antique Underwood typewriters. Yet it was a group of 
creatures slightly ahead of the monkeys who first gathered ‘round the cookout. 

Sweet, spicy, charred, fat-crusted, way too sizzlin’, way too salted—and way too 
Texan—set off the neurotransmitters against which no ferramine could ever compete. So knew 
Renée. 

Except for continuity-dependent jobs, the New Mars Project emphasized only a four-hour 
work day and all weekends off so that the colonists could relate recreationally to both their new 


world and to their families and friends. The Cultural Psychology Committee, so far prevailing 
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over the capitalistic productivity concerns, had authored and championed these 


recommendations. 

On this Sunday, Texas lived and took a load off. Earth chicken legs, thighs, breasts, and 
wings would pose a particular challenge for the repeat epoch that lay beyond 10*° + 1 particles 
far out in the cosmos. 

Hot dogs, made just that way, in defiance of probabilistic reckoning, could never repeat. 

The VSD picnic and barbecue, one day after conception, came to fruition in the back yard 
of Evan Mickal’s living quarters. It was a beautiful day. A full Ancile hung low, a perfectly 
round orb that had been sculpted beautifully by millions of years of bombardment in the Kuiper 
belt. It was so close to Mars it could actually reflect the colors of the Martian sky like a disco 
ball. It changed its reflected colors like a mood ring, and many claimed there was meaning in 
this. The ribbons of blue, turquoise, and indigo waved slowly in the Martian atmosphere and held 
wispy off-white pinkish clouds. The greenery of imported Earth grass, adjacent to the red dirt 
beyond it, came together pleasingly with the blue hues of the sky. 

Renée saw the sense in this color mix even though she knew she would fire any interior 
decorator who would dare to juxtapose such colors indoors. On a planetary and outside barbecue 
scale, however, it just seemed natural and expected. “So beautiful,” she commented, “the 
colors.” 

“T wouldn’t want this color scheme in my kitchen,” Deniz said, proving convergent 
evolution among homemakers. 

“Yea, but out here,” Renée said, “it just works.” 

“Tt’s the spicy hickory sauce,” Evan said, flailing both arms at the horizon, “that makes 
all this just work.” He took an exploratory bite of his first double cheeseburger. “Hmm...they 


really should rename barbecue “bad-for-you.’” 
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“Right, Dad,” Mare chimed in, biting into her own concoction of hot dog, heavily 


adorned with relish, shredded cheddar, chili, ketchup, and spicy mustard. It dripped from the 
bottom onto the grass. “It’s O.K.,” she said to Deniz, “I’m outside.” 

“Blaise isn’t even here yet,” Deniz fussed. Father and daughter ignored her and continued 
eating. 

Evan, the biochemistry and physiology expert of the VSD, knew just how a hot dog 
would be addressed in the body. Overreaching his penchant for parental instruction as usual, he 
quizzed Mare. “Mare, how will the fat in your hot dog end up in your body? Remember the 
Krebs and the gluconeogenesis cycles we discussed.” 

“As crap, Dad,” she fired back. 

“Oh, Mare!” Deniz spoke firmly to her with disapproval and smiled at Renée with 
embarrassment. 

“Crap in, crap out,” Renée added. Deniz scowled at Evan, indicting him for enticing 
Renée into the coarse interchange. 

“That’s my little girl!” Evan beamed and then looked up to see Blaise bounding across 
the lawn toward them and sniffing approvingly. Mare ran to him. 

“Hi, Uncle Blaise!” She hugged him with only one and a half arms, a precaution to 
prevent spilling sauce on his collar. 

“Blaise,” Renée greeted him. 

“Hello, Renée,” he said. 

“Y’know, we had quite a conversation at Axle Rod’s and I didn’t even think to ask. Is 
there a Mrs. Lewis?” 

“Not yet,” he smiled, but she knew that. “I’m kind of waiting to see what temporal 


reconciliation comes up with to provide a bevy of female Martian beauties from which to select.” 
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“That’s gross!” Mare quipped. 


“And kind of kinky,” Renée added in a childproof whisper. Evan handed him his hot dog, 
the usual, the way he liked it. 

“First things in my life first,” Blaise said. “I’ve got to concentrate on how to eat this chili 
dog while reconciling the fact that I have a beard. 

“You call that a beard?” Evan chided him. Blaise took a bite and proved his concern 
legitimate. 

“That’s gross, too, Uncle Blaise.” 

“But not kinky,” Blaise said back, mainly to Renée. 

“Kinkiness is in the mind of the beholder,” from Renée. 

“Mare,” ordered Deniz, “go to your room.” Everyone laughed. 

“T don’t get it,’ Mare complained, a bit miffed. 

“Good,” Evan and Deniz both said together. 

Deniz was a black-haired, slender beauty of Turkish descent. Her hair was cut short but it 
was thick. It was so dark that even with Evan’s lighter blonde-brown it was hard to believe the 
yellow-blonde child Mare was hers. Evan’s surname was Lebanese, but he was of mixed 
ancestry, which gave him his lighter hair. Mare was thin like her Mom, but had the soft and 
rounder facial features of her Dad. It wasn’t a fat face, but cherubic. Small of frame, Mare was a 
slight child due to Deniz’s genetics and not the fault of any G-Tilt wheel neglect. She wore 
glasses as many Martian children did at that age, a product of the shorter gestation the reduced 
gravity caused. Her voice was a bit squeaky and whistled through the gap where two front upper 
and lower teeth had been, awaiting their replacements, which on Mars took a little longer to 


arrive. 
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Deniz had no science background. She had a doctorate in xenolinguistics, an exotic field 


that exploded after the discovery of the Sonotomes to become mainstream. She and Evan talked 
about their fields and findings daily, whether it was his Magnetic Resonance Physiology findings 
in ferropods or her insight into the meaning of the echolalia and harmonies recorded from the 
canyons. 

Except today: today was barbecue. Mare’s eager and open mind, today, would learn 
about barbecue etiquette. She found the subject easy. 

“What do you think the Martians will look like, Evan, should we ever find one?” Renée 
asked. “We don’t want to fix Blaise up with the ugly one.” Evan licked his last hickory finger. 

“Mom knows what they look like,” Mare blurted. “The songs talk about them.” Deniz 
shushed her. 

“Let the adults talk, Mare,” Deniz whispered. 

“The Sonotomes have been very helpful,” Evan said. “We know they’re tall and stand 
just under two meters, they’re thin—lean and solid is a better way to say it, and their lower 
extremities are more athletic than their upper extremities.” 

“All four uppers, as I understand,” Renée said. 

“Yea, four. Although the Sonotomes are a little vague here, the two weaker, more 
centralized arms don’t seem to do much except sit parked in their chest depressions, flexed at 
their—for lack of a better word—elbows.” 

“The February Rondo from Airy-0 was very informative,” Deniz added. “It was a love 
poem and the speakers—the singers—describe all of the physical aspects they find irresistible in 
someone else—someone who happened to not be one of the singers.” 

“More than two genders—at least more than two,” Evan interrupted. 


“They sound horny,” Renée guessed. 
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“Very horny,” Deniz confirmed, whispering away from Mare. 


“What color are they?” Renée asked. 

“Not sure,” Deniz confessed. “We can only guess, since the singers reference metaphors 
to the colors of natural phenomena on a pre-terraformed Mars which, as you know, has a lot of 
red everywhere.” 

“But the Chantii are green and they’re from the pre-terraforming,” Renée pointed out. 

“That’s just one plant. And we don’t even know if that’s what is being referenced,” said 
Deniz. 

“Tt seems the Chantii get along with our imported plant life and even with the bees,” 
Renée said. “I wonder how well the Martians would get along with us.” 

“Still,” Blaise said, “the Chantti are plants. Botany. That’s a whole ‘nother division.” 

“Thank God,” said Renée. 

“They’re green,” Mare blurted. “Martians are green.” 

“Are they?” asked Renée, pretending to enthuse in her insight. 

“The Sonotomes said she was like the Chantu,” Mare explained. 

“She?” Renée asked. 

“She, I don’t know,” explained Deniz. “We don’t know what the metaphor referenced— 
again, even if it’s a plant at all.” 

“But the Chantii are the only Martian plants we have,” Mare said defensively. 

“Ares arboreta,” Blaise added. 

“And it’s green,” Deniz continued, “so Mare’s convinced they’re the comparison in the 
song and that the Martians were green.” 

“The green Chanti are often confused for Earth flora, I hear,” Renée said. 


“Until they start walking,” Blaise said. 
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“Or whippersnap,” added Evan. 


“Whippersnap,” Blaise said. “Evan’s word for its sudden snapping out with medial stems 
that end with cockleburs so they can attach themselves to another Chanti.” 

“Or get caught on a pants’ leg,” Evan pointed out, reaching down to pick one off of his 
own. 

“Wait,” Blaise said suddenly, “don’t just toss that. Gimme. Research, y’ know.” He held 
out his hand and Evan dropped the burr into it. Blaise quickly pocketed it, Evan shooting him a 
suspicious look. 

“Does everything on Mars do this goddamn snapping?” Renée asked. “Oh, sorry,” she 
was quick to add, remembering Mare. “Is this mating?” 

“Seems to be,” Deniz answered. 

“Like I said,” Blaise repeated, “‘a whole ‘nother division.” 

“Thank God,” Mare said. 

“Mare learns fast,” Renée quipped. 

“That’s my little girl,” Evan repeated. 

“In any event,” Deniz said, “we really don’t know whether the metaphors in the 
Sonotomes refer to Chantii or—” 

““Whippersnappers,” Mare said with emphasis. 

“to the... whippersnappers’ color or sexual capture prowess.” 

“And just how big are these Chant: whippersnappers?” Renée asked worriedly. “All the 
same size as what I saw?” 

“Yes,” answered Evan, “same size as the Martians—about two meters.” 

“They don’t like to cross species lines, I hope, do they?” Renée asked. 


“Not so far,” Blaise answered with a wink. They all looked at each other. 
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“Thank God,” they all said together, except for Mare, who laughed. 


“Uncle Blaise, you should see my analyzer recording from the Rondo,” Mare offered 
tugging on his hand. 

“Why don’t you go get it?” he replied. Mare scampered off back to the house. With Mare 
away temporarily, Blaise leaned in toward Evan and Deniz. 

“How’s she doing?” 

“About the same,” Evan answered. 

““She’s been seeing the psychiatrist regularly now,” Deniz said. 

“Dr. Willner,” Evan pointed out. 

“Wow,” said Blaise. “I didn’t know Mare’s doctor was Dr. Willner. The Dr. Willner, 
Chairman of the Cultural Psychology Committee? I know him. We’ve done work together on 
ferramine. I didn’t know he’s doing clinical, too. 

“Ts this personal?” Renée butted in. 

“No,” said Deniz, “I mean, yes—but, no, you can hear.” 

“And?” Blaise asked. “Any progress? 

“She seems better,” Evan reported. 

“Still some issues,” Deniz added. 

“T would think so. If I can help, well, you know.” 

“We do know, Uncle Blaise,” Deniz said. “She’s crazy about you.” 

“T’m here for her, you know that.” 

“Thanks, Blaise,” Evan said, adding a pat of appreciation on his shoulder. 

“O.K.,” Renée said with a clap, “tomorrow’s the big day!” 

“Finally,” Evan said. “We’ve been waiting a long time for you to get here.” Then to 


Deniz, “Tomorrow we begin officially as the Veterinary Studies Division.” 
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“Begin?” Deniz asked. “But all of those monkeys, dogs, cats, ferrets, pigs, and everything 


else you’ve been working on for the last two years?” 

“Dad!” objected Mare, obviously exposing a sore subject. 

“Believe it or not,” Blaise answered and gestured toward Renée, “all preliminary work 
while waiting for Her Highness, here.” Renée curtsied. 

Mare cleared her throat for effect. First the animals she loved, now the royal slight. She 
felt bombarded. 

“T hereby relinquish the crown,” Renée offered Mare. 

“What’s that mean?” the child asked. 

“Tt means you’re the real princess around here,” Renée abdicated with another curtsy. 

“We didn’t think the previous work was preliminary at the time,” Evan added, “but it so 
was. 

“Well,” said Renée, “thanks to all of your wonderful work, we can hit the agenda 
running.” 

“Oh, I see,” Deniz murmured. “All that work before.” 

“And I get to introduce y’all to Dr. Cooke,” Renée said. 

“And just how is Dr. Cooke?” Blaise asked suspiciously, one eyebrow cocked up. 

“He’s the MCPSC 18 4205 (c) (1) (A).” 

Even though this meant nothing to Deniz or Mare, Evan and Blaise knew exactly what it 
meant. They had each stared down the barrel of a red-framed security floater themselves. 

“Tl tell you later,” Evan told Deniz. 

“T didn’t hear that,” Renée snapped back, but it was in fun. That’s when both Evan and 


Blaise knew Renée was a team player for them, first—and for the New Mars Project, second. 
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They shared a glance which announced they could work well with Dr. Renée Niemann, Director 


of the VSD. 
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I) 


Except for some stubborn residual powdering in his cuticles, Dr. Christopher Cooke had 
managed to clean off most of the red dust from the Rondo of two nights earlier. But his cuticles 
were no more noticeable than the yellow mustard barbecue stains of Evan Mickal’s own. Red 
soiling was so common that it wouldn’t even provoke a casual water cooler/heater comment 
about it, which is where Evan encountered Dr. Cooke for the first time. They knew who each 
other were, so it was an awkward moment when each reached to toggle the dispenser with the 
red designation. A brief game of you-first landed Evan’s mug first, and hot water was silently 
dispensed from the heater tap into his coffee mug. Dr. Cooke waited briefly, then likewise filled 
his mug to mix with the teaspoon of instant Martian-grown and ground coffee, called Mava. 

Mava was good, better than any other instant coffee from any other planet. So far. Evan 
took his first sip. 

“Doesn’t get any better than this,” Evan offered as an icebreaker after wondering how he 
would break the ice. 


“Not unless you have a crag in your head,” Dr. Cooke answered. 
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The ice was not broken, not even cracked. Was this a joke? Evan wondered. His mind 


negotiated a list of possible kind or compassionate or flippant rejoinders, but ultimately remained 
silent. Blaise strolled up and stood as the third water cooler guy, well aware of Dr. Cooke’s 
notoriety. He tried to discretely look for the tell-tale round scar in Cooke’s head. He poured his 
hot water, mixed the cup’s contents, and took a sip of his own Mava. 

“Hmm, that’s good,” he said, including some welcoming eye contact with Dr. Cooke, at 
which time he saw the scar on his forehead. “Doesn’t get any better than this,” he offered. 

“Not unless you have a crag in your brain,” Evan added. 

Blaise choked, spitting hot Mava all over his shirt. Dr. Cooke laughed a haughty laugh. 
The ice had been broken. 

Renée walked up next and eyed Blaise’s shirt. “Oh, I see you’ve met ol’ craghead here.” 

“Yea, well,” Blaise stammered, “I suppose we’ve gotten all of that out of the way.” 

“Not really,” said Dr. Cooke. 

“No,” agreed Renée. “We’ve got our first official conference of our first official day 
scheduled in five minutes.” 

“All about me,” Dr. Cooke said. Renée nodded and then turned to walk off to the 
conference room. Evan and Blaise exchanged looks and turned to follow. Dr. Cooke stood an 
additional moment, and then he and the crag in his brain followed at a slight distance. 

He found the conference room of the VSD inviting and friendly, but it was those who 
stood waiting for him—not the décor—that had disarmed him of any further awkwardness. He 
knew he would fit right in with this group. He joined his colleagues at the table, and after a 
mandatory second cup of Mava, at the first official meeting of the first official day of the new 
veterinarian-led VSD, Renée asked Dr. Cooke to stand. 


“Dr. Cooke, first of all, Christopher or Chris?” 
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“Either way.” 


“Alright...Chris. Would you please tell us a little about yourself? The only thing we 
know about you is the crag thing.” He smiled and did a one-pass at each of them. 

“Tm 51,” he said. “I’m from Franklin County, New York, near the U.S.-Canadian border, 
not too far from Quebec.” 

“What’s with the pony-tail?” Blaise asked. 

“T’m native American, Mohawk to be exact. Franklin County is where the Reservation is. 
This is the traditional Mohawk way to wear it. I have a Mohawk name, too—Tiekawha, 
pronounced DI’-ga- Wat’-hét. It means one who rows a boat.” 

“Can we stick with Chris?” Renée asked. 

“Chris is fine,” he answered. “I was at the collider until my crag attack, but I’ve been 
reassigned here. I suppose it’s to serve as some sort of control, so I can be consulted while the 
ferropod vs. animal studies are going on.” 

“We’re not really experimenting on the animals,” Renée said carefully. “We’re simply 
observing.” 

“Ts that what we’re telling the Investigational Review Board?” Blaise asked. 

“Don’t help me here, Blaise, O.K.?” Renée said back. 

“Sorry,” he replied. 

Renée then apprised all three of them of the red-framed intelligence she had reviewed 
since her three-month transport had first invited her into the secret world of MCPSC 18 4205 (c) 
(1) (A). Reported officially as rare, explosive implantation into people was feared to become 
more common, even likely, were people allowed more frequent exposure. Evan suspected as 
much, since the protective gear Deniz had to don, literally bullet-proof polyimide plastalloy, 


would take over an hour to mount before she were allowed to take a seat in the RibTransport to 
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the highlands for the Sonotome recording sessions. She had even confided to Evan that her team 


was required to maintain a minimum separation distance of a kilometer from any known 
lodestone. 

“Holoclip lighting,” Renée ordered her automaton. The lights dimmed and the center of 
the room blurred somewhat when the aerogel coalesced for the holoburst projection. Blaise 
sniffed. 

“Love the smell of aerogel,” he said. 

“Good,” Renée said back, “because you’re going to be smelling it a lot.” And then out 
loud for the automaton, “Please play ‘Rogers, Cassie,’ cross reference, ‘ferropod.’” 

The holoclip formed on the aerogel. In documentary style it summarized briefly the 
outline of Dr. Rogers’ life on Mars. It identified her as a telomorph, having rebirthed as a 
climatologist on Mars after a lengthy career in managed health care on Earth. Although it was a 
motion video, it was indistinguishable from a still photo, that of a telomorphic woman, age 80, 
looking 40, sitting motionless, arms passively dangling by her side; she had a glazed stare. Her 
face was rotund, swollen. A before-and-after facial was presented in one corner of the clip—a 
pair of photos. Before her ferrism she was noticeably thin. After, she had the face of a woman a 
hundred Earth kg heavier. The clip explained: 

“Although seemingly catatonic and cerebrally inert, you’ ll notice her cortisol levels,” the 
audio said. The insert photos were replaced with a graphical X/Y axis that was obviously a 
representation of these levels. They went off the chart. “Dr. Rogers’ cortisol levels, an indication 
of extreme stress, have been excessive since the ER intake after her attack. She has been 
rendered Cushingoid along with the deleterious effects of the concomitantly suppressed 


epinephrine and aldosterone.” 
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At one point, and at only one point, did Dr. Rogers move. Her face turned slowly to 


center on the autolensing that had been used for the clip, such that she appeared to gaze intensely 
at the holoclip audience. 

“Weird,” Blaise commented. 

Without warning, she silently stood in a perfectly vertical axis of ascent and slowly, heel- 
to-toe, stepped closer to the aerolens, her eyes fixed on it—through it—the entire excursion. She 
came so close that she began eclipsing her head out of the 120° view until, finally, a single eye 
filled the projection. Macrolensing focused in sharply to reveal only her pupil, now as big as the 
center of the conference room as it hung on the aerogel. It suddenly and vehemently constricted, 
like a seizure, into a pinpoint, so anatomically bizarre that Renée, Evan, and Blaise began to 
squirm uncomfortably. Chris sat calmly, attentive, nonplussed. 

The pinpoint pupil suffered no blink for at least a minute. The ambient noise in the 
holoclip indicated this was still on-going video. The pupil drilled into the squirmers of the room, 
as if the subject, accommodating her target intently, could actually see into the future at the 
viewers. 

Renée watched Chris. Initially blasé, he now focused intently on the holoclip. Rogers was 
haunting in her peering through their souls, but Chris was giving back as good as he got. 

Dr. Rogers blinked. The next motion on the holoclip was the retreating Dr. Rogers until 
she was once again seated, motionless and catatonic, in her previously mounted favorite spot. 
The aerogel dispersed. 

“That was very creepy,” Blaise said, relieved it was over. 

“Yea,” Evan agreed, “it was if that eyeball was checking my conscience.” 


“Like I said...creepy,” Blaise repeated. 
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“Next holoclip,” instructed Renée, as the aerogel reconfigured. “Cooke, Christopher, 


cross-reference, ‘ferropod.’” She looked at Dr. Cooke. “Chris, are you O.K. with this?” 

“Sure, Renée. Hope I don’t creep you out, Blaise.” 

“Just blink every now and then,” Blaise told him. 

The holoclip began with irrelevant introductory blurbs regarding his work at the 
UberCollider, punctuated by cascading still photos. Next was projected an actual video of the 
emergency room record upon his unconscious arrival to the Mars Colony Hospital where, the 
clip explained, he had remained comatose for six hours with a Glasgow Coma Scale of 3. The 
greater portion of the holoclip reviewed his medical status and navigated a triptych of medical 
tests, scans, and evaluations. Magnetic Resonance Physiology scans, f-MRIs, 3-D tomography, 
psycho-modular polarization studies, and even an oral bacteriogram, were all presented and 
explained by the sincere-sounding computer generated voice that served as the lecturer on the 
subject. The actual subject of the lecture listened quietly. 

“Magnetic Resonance Physiology—MRP—has demonstrated no physiologic anomalies. 
The psychomodular polarization challenges have demonstrated a 4% increase in feelings of well- 
being, a 3.6% decrease in detachment, a 1% increase in target fatalism, all of which are not 
considered statistically significant. However, his Empathy Dynamic is augmented 400% and his 
self-identity in time-space has increased to unreadable levels, the limits of the measuring coupler 
meeting maximum target after only twelve seconds of the ninety-second appraisal. His oral 
bacteriogram—OBG—at first not included but insisted upon by the Colony Dental Society—” 

“Dentists!” huffed Evan. 

“Yea, tell me about it,” agreed Blaise. “Even worse—dental hygienists.” 

“Shh,” Renée shushed them. 


“demonstrated two completely novel bacterial species.” 
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“Martian species?” asked Evan, stirred back on track. 


“We don’t know,” answered Renée. 

“We don’t know,” agreed the interactive holoclip, poaching Renée. 

“But had there been some ‘War of the Worlds’ apocalypse,” added Renée, “it probably 
would have happened by now. The OBG wasn’t done until a full five months since his ferropod 
attack.” 

“So it seems we’re safe,” Blaise surmised. 

“Yes,” Renée said to Chris, putting a hand on his shoulder, “but please don’t take it 
personal if I don’t kiss you.” 

“No, of course not,” Chris said. 

He knew I was kidding, I’m sure, Renée thought. 

Of all the tests that had been considered for Chris, the oral bacteriogram at first went 
untested because it seemed irrelevant. Historically, it was a test that had capitalized on a finding 
in the 20" Century that everyone awoke each morning with not only bad breath, but also an 
arrangement of over 600 bacterial species on the front teeth. For each person it proved a unique 
arrangement and even changed from day to day before a toothbrush dispersed them and helped 
them down the gullet and the wash basin. This bacterial kibbutz was influenced by diet, alcohol, 
and the gut microbiome. In the 21‘ Century the relative immunologic ratios between oral mucosa 
and the rest of the body was determined. When this was coupled with an individual’s OBG and 
his genome and family history, reliable predictions, based on the unique bespoke immunology 
each arrangement created, allowed that quantum leap in preventative medicine that could focus 
on pre-emptive therapies. It had the impact from pediatric to geriatric, male to female, and real- 
agers to telomorphs. Everyone got an OBG, usually as part of bi-annual dentist visits. 


“Not kissing Dr. Cooke would not be personal,” replied the automaton to Renée. 
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“What?” she asked. 


“You had said to him not to take it personally if you didn’t kiss him.” 

“T suppose I did,” she answered. 

“But kissing him would be personal, and not kissing him would be the opposite,” the 
automaton continued, matter-of-factly. 

“Tt was a joke,” Blaise scolded the computer voice. 

“Of course it was,” the automaton said. 

“Personality accrual,” Renée explained. “I call him Mr. Know-it-all.” 

“Oh,” Chris said. 

“For the time being,” Mr. Know-it-all said, “the two species of bacteria are tentatively 
called Cooke bacillus and Cooke cocci. They are susceptible to all antibiotics. The only thing 
that does not seem to kill them is saliva.” 

“At least Dr. Cooke’s saliva,” Evan added. 

“She said there wouldn’t be any kissing, Evan” Blaise said. 

“Gentlemen, please!” said Renée. 

“Further investigation is on-going,” the automaton said. It paused, and then after a few 
seconds, “MRI and 3-D multiaxial tomography are also relevant, as there are two issues here.” A 
holographic depiction of Chris’s brain projected in the aerogel. He tucked his chair tightly under 
the conference table and rested his chin on his flexed wrists. 

“First, there are anatomical changes as expected with a foreign body, in this case a 
ferropod, inserting itself into one’s brain. As you know, the fitting of a large capacity brain in a 
space as small as the human skull is a miracle of evolution, if I understand the Quantum 
Christians’ concept of miracles well enough, and is hardly enough room for itself, much less—” 


“We’re not at the science fair,” snapped Renée. 
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“Sorry. Here, in this sagittal cut on the right and the axial cut on the left, as we dupliscroll 


through the sections, the ferropod, lodged equidistant between the hippocampus and the pineal 
gland, has only caused slack to be taken up within the lateral ventricles. His cerebrospinal fluid 
pressure demonstrates complete acclimation by adjusting to the new pressures provoked by the 
indwelling invading structure.” 

“So,” concluded Evan, “no structures are crowded or compressed.” Assigning his 
thumbclip the dominant clip, he scrolled back and forth with special emphasis on the optic 
chiasm. “No damage all along the trajectory path. No evidence of shock damage perpendicular to 
it, either. I wonder why. I mean—good! Very good, of course, but it’s curious.” 

“Tt’s like the ferropod fairy just left it under his hippocampus one night,” Blaise added, 
intensely studying the holoprojection. 

“Yes,” agreed Chris. “It really was just like that.” 

“Wait!” Renée exclaimed. “Stop right there, will you?” 

“What? Where?” asked Evan 

“Right there. What are those?” 

“That is the second issue I was going to point out,” said Mr. Know-it-all. 

Evan zoomed in and then enhanced the false color contrast to the field. Seeming to 
emanate from the ferropod were tiny microscopic filaments—actually, tubules, since each had a 
gas interface within. They at first masqueraded as mere stubble, but the more Evan enhanced and 
manipulated, the more it was obvious something—or some things—were growing right out of 
the crag. 

“What are those?” Renée asked. 

“Unknown,” answered the automaton. 


“Chris, do you know?” 
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“No, I really don’t,” he answered, unworried. “The ferropod has been inert since 


insertion.” 

“They could possibly represent inflammatory tracts,” Evan offered, “or radiant 
immunologic injury.” 

“But you feel fine?” asked Blaise. 

“T’ve never felt better,” Chris answered. 

“Damn!” all of the other three said, as if rehearsed. 

“Shit,” said Mr. Know-it-all. 

“T’ve got to change out thumbclips,” Renée said, embarrassed. “This one’s automaton has 
picked up some bad habits.” 

“Sorry, Dr. Niemann,” it apologized. 


“Break time,” Renée announced as the aerogel dissipated. 


Everyone took advantage to seek respite from the first official meeting of the first official 
day of the VSD, but it was another awkward off-the-record meeting at the water cooler, all four 
in attendance. 

Not a word among them. Chris’s colleagues thought about the things growing in his head. 

Chris did, too. 

The silence would carry the cluster-angst until shattered by the next holoclip, which 
Renée felt wise to withhold until after the break. 

“T don’t think,” Evan said, “anything could top this morning so far.” 


“Except the next clip,” Renée warned. 
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16 


The middle latitudes of Mars enjoyed the benefits of planetary terraforming the most. At 
perihelion, the subequatorial band enjoyed weather that was not unlike that of San Diego—cool, 
dry, clear days and chilly evenings. Although swimming would never be popular without being 
indoors or heated, it was still very possible in subequatorial Mars between 0° and 20° south 
latitude to enjoy a beautiful mild summer’s day with no more than a light jacket. 

The mature greens of Earth’s transplanted landscaping blended well with the green 
Chantt, and together presented comfortably with the azures, cyans, gentians, indigos, and 
lavenders of the skies that boasted how well atmospheric blue hues and dust-red hues got along 
in the mind’s eye when framed by a planet’s horizon. 

Ferropods, in spite of the very melodramatic reports of attacks, generally kept to 
themselves. It was the geologists, not the xenolinguists, who proved that the Sonotomes were 
sung by processes of the rock, soil, and wind, and not by Ferropodia conglobinans, as one 
discarded model had originally theorized. After the great ball bearing exodus, ferropods found 
their way back to central locations in different canyons, calderas, and mountain cul-de-sacs. 
There they hunkered just under the soil in those places that appeared to have some type of central 
attracting point for them, usually a boulder or rock outcropping referred to as a “lodestone.” 


Body armored xenolinguists sought out Sonotomes only in the areas that had a lodestone, 
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identified by a particular magnetic signature; those geologic features without lodestones, for 


some reason, never sang, hence the original misconception that the ferropods themselves were 
doing the singing until the geologists proved that wrong. 

True, there were rocks and boulders strewn throughout all natural rock formations, but a 
lodestone was always recognizable by two things: 

First, the magnetic field signature it had was unique among all of the other rocky 
irregularities. Thanks to the orbiting MagScape satellite, there were magnetograms available for 
anywhere on the planet that identified the presence or absence of lodestones. Those without were 
deemed safe to explore for the hikers and other naturalist explorer hobbyists; those with them 
were known to harbor the ferropods, relegating these areas unsafe except for the protected 
Sonotome researchers. 

The second thing that identified a rock as a lodestone was that if one were to get close 
enough, one or two ferropods could be seen inching along them. That would, undeniably, be too 
close. 

It had always puzzled the xenobiologists that the ferropod was the only fauna to have 
been found. It was as if crags were the only life form to have ever existed in any tangible way on 
Mars. The fact that they were now actually alive on a terraformed Mars was a bonus, however, as 
these researchers would have been giddy just to have found fossils of any kind in the glaring 
absence of anything higher up the species ladder. But then when their rivals, the xenobotanists, 
had discovered the re-germination potential of Ares arboreta spores, the Chantti frenzy had 
begun. The biology folks were clearly vexed and depressed, having to sport a black eye for their 
specialty that no fossils of sentient Martians, clearly evidence by the Sonotomes, had ever been 


found. 
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If the xenobiologists were embarrassed, the Electromagnetic Archeologists, those once 


sexy, darling, and must-have researchers that had swarmed the ranks of Martian academia hand- 
in-hand with them, were beaten and trounced by the fear of obsolescence. Obsolescence on Mars 
was not a good thing, and the running colonial joke was that every Electromagnetic Archeologist 
had a seat reserved up on Lagrange | every opposition. At least the crags and Chantt offered job 
security to the biologists and botanists. Even though most of the EMAs found some way to look 
busy when each opposition window approached, the joke remained funny, like most jokes based 
on the truth. But it wasn’t funny to them or their families, since they grew short tempered and 
touchy during these times. The Cultural Psychology Committee noted that the divorce rate 
among married EMAs doubled every 26 months. Heavenly love just could not outgun celestial 
mechanics. 

They made themselves look busy confirming and reconfirming the MagScape satellite’s 
magnetograms in the field, on Solis Planum, in the Sirenum Fossae, at Hipparchus and Eudoxus; 
but the jig was up and they knew it. Even though the Sonotomes were replete with references to 
lower animals, flying beasts, and even aquatic species, they found nothing. 

They argued that a whole planet was such a big place to explore, that enough real estate 
simply hadn’t been examined yet. Alternately, some xenobiologists theorized that since the 
Martians knew of their coming demise, some alien reasoning or strategic logic may have 
mandated they eradicate any evidence of their presence. 


Then why the Sonotomes? 
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earliest, the late Hesperian. Evidence for them is the 


existence of the Sonotomes. 


. No fossils of the authors of the Sonotomes have been 


found. 


This is possibly a natural result of fossilation in 


that physical components of the Martian body simply 


were not durable enough to withstand the immense tim 


of deterioration without being indistinguishable from 


the very soil and substrates of Mars. The relatively 
inertness of the substrata, devoid of oxygenation, 
water, or seismic action, speaks against this theory. 


This is possibly due to incomplete exploration. Except 


for the narrow frequency MagScape sweeps, only 13% of 


the Martian surface has been fully magswept in the 


field below the lodestone threshold.Thus 87% of Mars 


remains unexplored except at the frequency swaths of 


MagScape satellites, which are adept at identifying 


specific magnetic wave source signatures but not 


pinpointing actual artifacts. 


Absence of their evidence is possibly intentional. All 


human societies have had widespread reverence for the 


dead, with complex rituals evolving over their 


histories. In a completely dysrational ethos of alien 


mortuarial concepts, it may be that religious, 
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cultural, or hereditary sacrosanctity mandated post- 


mortem destruction of any physical evidence of their 


previous existence. 


Absence of their 


vidence is a misunderstanding. 


o Perhaps they left Mars in toto, escaping either 


the upcoming, 


predicted Flagrancht, climate 


change, or some other global disaster. 


o It may be found that the singers of the Sonotomes 


were visitors 


some purpose, 


to Mars themselves, arriving for 


then simply departing, leaving 


behind the Sonotomes as some type of greeting. Or 


warning. Cer 


Flagrancht, 


th 


tainly they knew of the upcoming 


vent referenced in the Sonotomes 


that resulted in their extinction or departure, 


depending on which theory one favors. But it is 


because of the last theory herein listed, the 


warning, no less plausible than any other theory, 


that the final recommendation is made. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE ELECTROMAGNETIC ARCHEOLOGY COUNCIL: 


1. It is the recommendation of the EMA Council that all EMAs 


be retained in gainful 


employment within the New Mars 


Project of the Mars Colony Project. 


2. With the possibility 


Flagrancht, whatever 


tha 


t all here may also experience a 


tha 


t may turn out to be, it is not 
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unreasonable to assume a salary raise is prudent due to the 


urgency and necessity of thoroughly investigating the 
remaining unswept Martian surface and due to a hazard pay 
differential. 


Dutifully submitted, Joe Laforgia, EMA, et al. 


kK*kK*K 


Gavin Atilano and the rest of MCP Security Command laughed. “Nice try,” was the 
unofficial response from President Atilano to the EMA recommendations. He had his own plans 
that would make any archeology completely unnecessary. Years ago—in the billions—meant 
that Martians and Homo sapiens, in addition to the separation of an interplanetary gulf, had never 
co-existed in time as well. This seemed sad for some reason and was a background funk among 
the colonists. It was as if suffering a certain distance of epoch separation created a sense of failed 
consanguinity; it assigned to their fellow Martians oblivion. A strange empathy hung in the air: 

Oblivion hurt. 

This sadness was a source of perennial debate among the Psych people, but one thing was 
certain if Gavin Atilano and the Chronarchy had anything to do with it—the ancient Martians 


and the current ones would soon co-exist. 
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17 


“Ts there a motion to adjourn?” asked Gavin Atilano, head of the Chronarchy and 
Rotating President of the Mars Colony Project Security Command. The Chronarchy had already 
made their plans and now Atilano was politicking with the Security Command itself. He was a 
consummate politician and a seasoned diplomat, and he appreciated the skill he would need to 
make the Security Command think doing temporal reconciliation right now was its own idea. 

CO Walsh of the Prestige Guard was well aware of Atilano’s agenda, and as the Nations 
of Earth liaison he sat at the meeting quietly, but watched the proceedings with intense self- 
interest. 

The Nations of Earth, with the blessings of their venture capitalist partners, wanted 
nothing more than temporal reconciliation with the Martians. But even the biggest investors 
would not provoke disastrous possibilities that might ensue by violating Go Slow. Additionally, 
a pecuniary tier bolstered the already cautionary obstacles: the budget. It was not cheap to 
engage 60 teraelectronvolts on Mars, where the power, still anemic from a planetary perspective, 


would require an energy boost from Earth. This was doable but difficult. The energy supplement 
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from Earth to Mars involved an intricate cascade of millisecond-timed microwave beams from 


several sites on an inconveniently rotating Earth, with boosts at both Earth and Mars Lagrange 
libration point stations. 

Supplementing this source was the recently established Lagrange Venus, whose 
construction initiated Year One of the planned 500-year Venusian terraforming project. It was 
close enough to the Sun to redirect a condensed solar output toward Earth significant enough for 
collection, collation, and relay with the terran power transmission to Mars. 

Besides the cost of purchasing the power from all of the different nations along the 
world’s circumferential relay, just the legal bills from adjudicating the airspace juggle could have 
paid the salaries of the entire MCPSC for a year. (The Nations of Earth had not been “united” 
since the old UN days of the 22" Century. Jeremy Pasternak, in his usual sardonic style, had 
editorialized that the old acronym, “UN,” could still be used by juggling only two letters to mean 
the Untied Nations.) Also, there had to be tit-for-tat concessions to the environmentalists who 
jumped into the fray because of the cubic kilometers of vertical broadcast cylinders that 
converted injudicious flocks of birds, insects, and flying mammals into cinders and other black 
snow that fell to earth. 

On the Mars end, ruinous UltiCapacitor damage had to be figured into the cost and hence 
the budget, since receiving such an overwhelming energy load and then passing it off to the 
UberCollider would burn out the planet-grade capacitor needed. These were neither plentiful nor 
cheap, so the one-shot pass really needed to be an unqualified success to offer any redemption. 
Temporal reconciliation was not only scientifically and existentially risky, but it was startlingly 
expensive. 


Go Slow meant Spend Less. Otherwise, for the NOE it meant What’s In It For Me? 
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Atilano had artfully procured authorization for another UltiCapacitor and streamlined the 


chain of authorization for tempconciliation. The extra UltiCapacitor was currently docked at 
Lagrange 1. The chain of initial authorization was a flow sheet that went from the Botany and 
Biological Consortium to the Chronarchy, to the entire Security Command, and finally, to him, 
who was present for all three; but there was also a chain of emergency authorization, if needed, 
which was a one-stop landing on just himself. 

Unfortunately this was no emergency, so in his mind he needed two things to run 
tempconciliation through the expected bureaucratic flow sheet: a target time epoch and a better 
knowledge of the ferropod danger. No one relished the thought of a ferropod rainstorm on their 
head. The time epoch was the responsibility of the EMAs, and clearly they had failed him and 
were right to fear for their job security; the ferropods were the responsibility of the VSD now, 
and it wasn’t long before he began having personal holophone conversations with Dr. Renée 
Niemann. As this most recent Security Command meeting was preparing to close, Renée herself 
was kilometers away summoning the final holoclip videorecord for review at the VSD. 

The subject was Randy Hansel, the third ferropod victim. His death was known to the 
VSD team, although the details were fuzzy until now. His ferropod had found a new home below 
his neocortex. Transported from his geology assignment site to the tertiary infirmary and finally 
to Mars Colony Hospital, he had been evaluated via Magnetic Resonance Physiology scan, had 
undergone the EEGs with hypervoltage subtraction interferometry, and had been invasively 
probed with threaded CSF migratory nanolyzer leads into his brain’s ventricles. The holoclip 
summarized it all on the floating aerogel. Blaise took a deep breath. 

Next, the holoreport segued to show a slight man supine on a gurney. He apparently had 
been strapped down earlier, although this now seemed unnecessary because the intravenous drip 


implied his deep sedation. The narration explained that before this induction into general 
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anesthesia he had been disturbingly animated, fitfully sprinting this way and that. This flashback 


was then depicted for them, and they saw him run up to the aerolens like Dr. Rogers had done 
and stare disturbingly across time and space at them. He seemed desperate to communicate 
something, but he was suddenly tackled and subdued by several attendants and began thrashing 
his head repeatedly. Finally focusing on one of his subduers, he angled his head up against the 
choke hold to whisper pleadingly into his ear. A subtitled quote overlay the video as he was 
induced into his coma: 

“Unspeakable pain. Unspeakable agony.” 

From there, the scene faded into a scene showing him laid out on a hospital bed. “He was 
medically paralyzed and placed on cardiac and ventilator support until his brainstem could be 
spared with ketoxy-flurathan. Here he is,” the narrator continued, “pictured here on a 
Zypressor/Sopamine drip in an unsuccessful attempt to control his blood pressure, which 
increased to malignant hypertension levels when the lacrimation in his eyes began.” 

“He’s unconscious,” Blaise said, dumbfounded, “but he’s crying.” 

“His brainstem functions are spared,” Chris said. “Is crying a brainstem thing?” 

“No,” answered Evan. “But everything should be off except breathing, heart rate, stuff 
like that. The only thing that can get someone off of ketoxy-flurathan is Lazarol. He sure as hell 
shouldn’t be crying.” 

“He may be knocked out,” Renée observed, “but he’s feeling everything in that head of 
his.” 

The narrator paused now while he lay sedated in the holoclip. The aerolens, however, 
zoomed in on Hansel’s face. For all purposes paralyzed, the paralysis of his facial muscles did 
not hide a melting-like consistency to his face’s expression. There still seemed evident upon it a 


countenance of the unspeakable pain and agony his quote had described. And although inert, 
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down to each and every muscle fiber of his forehead, temples, cheeks, and jaw; and although 


unconscious in the deepest unconsciousness short of brain-dead death, still there flowed from his 
eyes an endless steam of tears such that his face now, after a period of time, was streaked with 
red exfoliative fungal tracks. 

“No matter how deep the sedation,” the narrator resumed, “even to a 4% paraconscious 
factor, below which even brainstem functioning would cease, the lacrimation continued. A 
somnogram was attempted, but there were only blurry, menacing shadows on the screen. 

Somewhere the pain continued unrelenting on a conscious level, it was clear. 

“When the sedation was temporarily discontinued, Hansel, surprisingly, still lay quiet. A 
team, headed by Dr. Marcus Willner of the Cultural Psychology Committee, approached him to 
question him on the nature of the pain he was still obviously experiencing. The holoclip will now 
jump to Hansel’s response. Blaise recognized his friend, psychiatrist Dr. Willner, and Evan 
recognized him from Mare’s sessions. 

The four of them watched in dread as Hansel next calmly arose with an upward bend of 
his midsection, like a vampire at dusk arising from a coffin. Hansel next flipped both his legs 
over the side of the bed and let them dangle, as if he were deep in thought. He looked at each 
member of Dr. Willner’s team with a look of helplessness. 

“T deserve all of it,” he seethed in self-loathing to Dr. Willner and then, without warning, 
dismounted the bed and ran as fast and as hard as he could, his IV lines and urinary catheter 
snapping away, head first, into the heavy grav-iron door of the isolation room entrance. He used 
enough force to misshape and explode his head with the crushing blow and fell down dead. 

So loud and unexpected, as well as morbid, was the self-injury that Evan jumped, Renée 
buried her face in her hands, and Blaise vomited into a wastepaper bin. 


Chris turned his face away and made a sound of a stifled cry. 
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The holoclip graphically showed the compound skull fracture and extruded gray matter. 


A rusty-red crag was seen inching itself out of the extruded brain. 

“For God’s sake turn that off!” Renée shrieked after braving a peak through her fingers. 
The aerogel dissipated and the holoclip wafted away. 

“There’s more,” the automaton announced. 

“Not for us,” Renée answered. She looked at Chris. “Chris, I’m so sorry, so sorry,” she 
said to him. 

“No need, Renée.” 

“Are you O.K.?” 

“T’ve never felt better, Renée,” he answered, blotting his eyes with a tissue. Blaise gagged 
like he would throw up again and then ran out of the room. 

“Look,” Renée said, ““we were supposed to review y’all’s work over the last two years, 
but since ferropod-animal interactions have been waiting all that time for my arrival, it seems, 
there’s really not much to talk about except the physical plant that houses them. And Natalia will 
be in the animal wing this afternoon.” 

“So...” prompted Evan. 

“So,” Renée continued, “I'll be at Bernard’s Bar. I need a drink.” 

“T’m coming, too,” Blaise volunteered from the bathroom. “We can drink alone, 
together,” he shouted. 

“What about the Chronarchy?” asked Evan. “They need a report from us before temporal 
reconciliation.” 

“Now we know why,” Renée said. “Personally, I think Mr. Atilano can wait an extra day. 
Blaise?” Blaise had just returned from brushing his teeth and was tending to the wastepaper bin. 


“Right behind you.” 
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Evan and Chris were quiet. All Evan wanted was his nice, normal family and to embrace 


simple things, like asking how his wife’s day went and hugging Mare hello—normal stuff. 
Chris set out to actually walk his way home instead of taking a RibCar. It would take a 
while but he could zone out along the way. At one point he paused when he thought he heard a 


singing canyon in the distance. Perhaps it was all in his head. 
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18 


The motion to adjoin had been seconded and the MCPSC meeting ended. The 
transcription was sent via quantum enwrangled encryption to Précis Transcription via the 
InComm. The InComm was the automated liaison to the Nations of Earth; CO Walsh was the 
human one. 

The Mars Colony Project Security Command had been spelled out in the New Mars 
Constitution, itself created and authorized by the NOE. The MCPSC’s most recent voting 
member, the Chronarchy, was inducted to full membership a year after completion of the Mars 
site UberCollider. The discovery of the Sonotomes had indicated that life went well beyond the 
peak fauna discovered so far, the ferropods; chronotons from the collider meant that contact with 
that intelligent life was feasible. Destiny demanded getting humans and Martians together in a 
cosmic shotgun marriage. The MCPSC would make this happen once it filled in a few empty 
spots on the protocol, one of them being research findings that today were being held ransom by 


some heavy drinking at Bernard’s. 
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Besides the Chronarchy, whose Gavin Atilano was the current Security Command 


President for a full m’ear, the other members included the Botany and Biology Consortium, the 
Terraforming Maintenance Section of the Geology College of Mars, the Cultural Psychology 
Committee, and the endangered Electromagnetic Archeology Council. The Nations of Earth 
Mars Liaison, CO Denton Walsh, was the only non-voting member. 

Since the NOE could do what it pleased with the Security Command, whether CO Walsh 
could vote was irrelevant. While the other members respected the NOE’s authority, it was 
considered outlandish that the NOE would interfere with the governing body of Mars. Because 
of the distance between the two planets, any ugly disagreement would require more than 
Earthbound authorities just “stepping in” to take over. 

It was the responsibility of the Botany and Biology Consortium—the B&B—to conduct 
research and then submit periodic combined reports of the science behind the flora and fauna, 
present and past. It had authority over the Hydrome and was the authority over Dr. Renée 
Niemann’s Veterinary Studies Division. 

The Terraforming Maintenance Section, a division of the Geology College of Mars, 
reported on advancing the planet’s habitable potential, now expanded into an additional two 
latitude bands, problems encountered in maintaining the gains made, and the potential pitfalls of 
the consequences. The transcripts of the ferropod-ball bearing snafu investigative hearings, in 
which the Geology College and the B&B pointed fingers at each other (and still did), became the 
seminal literature for interplanetary liability case law. (Somehow, they both found a way to rat 
out the already thin-ice treading Electromagnetic Archeologists.) 

The EMAs of the Electromagnetic Archeology Council, perennially embarrassed by the 


absence of ancient Martian fossil discoveries, kept busy, obsequiously, by redundantly re- 
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verifying the MagScape satellite data and giving periodic reports on what was learned from the 


Sonotomes, since the xenolinguists (XLs) belonged to the EMA Council. 

The Cultural Psychology Committee oversaw the impact that proven and pending 
discoveries might make on Earth culture as a whole, although most of the culture shock had 
already been defused by the discovery of the Sonotomes. Without little green men invading, the 
Sonotomes served as a kinder, gentler alien presence that let everyone down easy. After 
relocating to Mars, the Cultural Psychology Committee oversaw the psychological health of the 
Martian colonists, since “otherworld” living was in itself a continuous culture shock. “A happy 
colonist makes for a happy colony” was the slogan used to introduce new colonists to Mars 
during their Colony Survival Efficacy Studies. Anyone with a camp stamp heard that slogan 
repeatedly in their sleep. 

There were two other support, non-voting staff on the MCPSC. First, there was the 
representative for the Mayor’s Council, the Mayor himself, in reality a token position who 
reported the legislative minutiae from the grass roots level of the colony. Walsh had promised 
Kyle Eversauff a surprise in the Full Halo bar back on Lagrange 1| and being appointed the 
impotent figurehead, Mayor of Mars, had been the endowment. The Mayor was a direct 
appointee of the NOE, and Walsh gave it to Eversauff along with his silver “P.” 

The Mayor’s Council was mainly a gesture to the colonists that they had some say, 
although everyone knew the Security Command ran the show. At least that was what the NOE 
had everyone think. Nevertheless, the non-Mars-shaking issues and minor squabbles were 
handled at the level of the Mayor’s Council and thereby reported. The whole Mayor’s Council 
had only one member, the Mayor himself. Headed by the wormy hand-picked man, Kyle 
Eversauff, CO Walsh’s dead weight in the Prestige Guard now had the perfect position and 


responsibility. 
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The other non-voting member was the Précis Transcriptioner, Jeremy Pasternak. Atilano 


bit his tongue now that he and the rapier-witted Pasternak, journalistic bane of Atilano’s agenda, 
were finally in the same room. Since they had to work together, Atilano decided to let it all slide. 
He and Pasternak both knew better, but no one else could tell there was any bad blood between 
them. The same could not be said between Pasternak and Eversauff, who, seated together during 
the meetings, evoked from Pasternak a priceless expression of contemptible anguish worthy of 
Picasso’s Guernica. He didn’t know why Eversauff had this effect on him. 

“Who’s the crippled guy?” Eversauff whispered to Walsh, eyeing Pasternak’s wheelchair. 

“Just a secretary,” Walsh answered. Pasternak overheard; this didn’t help. 

Although he didn’t vote, Jeremy Pasternak was one of the Security Command’s most 
important single members. All of the reports that were made at each meeting were not merely 
datastacked upon the previous reports, but were combined in a total summary unique to each 
respective discipline. For example, all of the input of the Electromagnetic Archeology Council 
did not sit in data storage as serial, dated reports. Instead, a very talented historian would add 
new information into a collective history that served as an all-encompassing and logically 
organized Précis, such that anyone who consulted it could appreciate the entire subject that 
included past as well as recent discoveries in a straightforward complete presentation. Once any 
interval compendium was approved by the Security Command, it earned its Imprimatur. 

This talented historian was the Précis Transcriptioner, and that was Jeremy Pasternak. In 
the background, his official duties made him responsible for the Encyclopedic History of Mars 
that was refined by the interdigitating of the various disciplines represented on the Security 
Command. Such a person was more important than was officially recognized, because although 
he had no vote on the MCPSC, he would not only write the history, but could re-write it. All of 


the Précis required the unanimous approval of the entire Command to preclude revisionist 
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opportunism, but there was secret supervision: the wary eye of the Nations of Earth Martian 


liaison, who had just told Eversauff that Pasternak was just a secretary. 

The NOE liaison was responsible for, according to its charter, a cooperative spirit 
between Earth and, as officially titled, the Mars Colony Project. The charter had taken great care 
in decreeing this title to legitimatize all of Mars as a wholly “owned” subsidiary of Earth and its 
creditors. What was unwritten but generally understood was that one day the Martian colonist 
would become self-sufficient and uppity enough to demand autonomy and independence. History 
had never proved otherwise. 

Ever. 

Since such an uprising was most likely to brew up first in the MCPSC itself, the NOE 
liaison sat patiently and silently, hoarding his mandate until issues that might impact Earth’s 
imperial sovereignty—and investment—came up. 

That mandate? 

The Prestige Guard had two commissions. The first one was to act as attachés to the 
members of the Security Command. This was a cover. The highest ranking officers of the 
Prestige Guard, CO Walsh, General Llorente, Colonel Leeper, and now Mr. Eversauff, 
accompanied the Security Command members in their RibCars, carried their e-pads, introduced 
them at meetings, and safeguarded security by testing and re-verifying the automata, quantum 
encryption, and dataclouds. Walsh had assigned himself to Atilano after arriving on the shuttle 
with him, but Atilano was not the type of man to be fussed over, and he resisted the ingratiation 
on the part of the Guard. At one point he had stopped Walsh from snaring his briefcase, almost 
forcefully. 

“You have a job, Walsh,” Atilano had told him, in uncharacteristic non-diplomacy. “Do 


it! Be the liaison. Just sit, listen, shut up, and leave me alone.” Walsh complied, but it was times 
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like this when he prayed for the day his Prestige Guard could engage their second commission, 


which was to open the secret armory and retake Mars. The NOE knew it would happen one day, 
and they had assigned the Prestige Guard the duty to protect Earth interests, no matter what it 
would take to accomplish it. 

There were eighty Prestige Guardsmen, themselves unaware of the armory which was in 
a hidden room behind a large wall map of the New Mars Colony. Walsh, on Earth, then en route, 
and then on Mars, had successfully hand-picked his elite in a reverse method of eliminating those 
he couldn’t trust using political assassination or implying social scandal. By attrition, those 
nominated by him rose to take the place of the fallen. Such techniques were time-honored for the 
NOE and business as usual. 

He was still somewhat unsure of General Llorente and Colonel Leeper, because they 
were friends with each other, so he would keep his eye on them. Eversauff, however, was just the 
kind of sycophantic sniveling worm he could count on. 

Walsh knew what Atilano thought of him just by the looks Atilano gave him during the 
Security Command meetings. They were only eclipsed by how Pasternak looked at Eversauff. 

He’s a problem, this Atilano, Walsh thought to himself. 

For the most part, CO Walsh did what the liaison was supposed to do—just observe. He 
listened in disbelief when talk began warming to the idea of temporal reconciliation sooner than 
later. He mused. He became consternated. Would not co-existence with the ancient Martians 
create a native rights conundrum? Translated: besides self-righteous colonists, yet another 
claimant could move Mars even further away from being deemed property—lock, stock, and 
barrel—of the Earth. And an UberCollider under colonists control meant no one on Earth could 
merely turn the tempconciliation off and send this extra trouble back to their ancient past where 


it belonged. 
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“Evan, sweetie, what’s wrong?” Evan, Deniz, and Mare sat at their small dinette table. 
Deniz ate like a lady, Mare was scarfing down her dinner to her mother’s disapproving looks, but 
Evan just pushed his plate’s contents from side to side. 

“Don’t play with your food, Daddy,” Mare said. 

“And don’t talk to me with food in your mouth!” Evan actually scolded her back, too 
many levels of seriousness beyond the child’s playful comment. The disparity unsettled Deniz. 

“Evan? Evan, really, what’s wrong?” 

“We can talk later,” he replied, his tone remorseful. Mare missed the psychodynamics 
altogether. 

“Daddy?” 

“Yes, Mare,” he said, forcing a smile. 

“Now that Dr. Renée is here, are you going to start experimenting on the animals?” 


“T suppose so,” he answered, “but we talked about this already. It’s a pretty big secret.” 
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Indeed, animal testing had been outlawed on Earth for over 200 years. The case on Mars 


was murkier, especially with the Security Command involved, who felt colonists’ security was 
worth a more frontier-like attitude—certainly worth the secrecy. 

“Can’t we just not experiment on them?” she asked. 

“We cannot not.” 

“Please?” 

“Mare, that’s what they’re for. We’ve been through this. The humans, people like 
Mommy and you, are at risk. These are animals.” 

“But they can feel. They have feelings. They can suffer.” 

“None will suffer, I promise.” 

“So,” she said doubtfully, “what will you be doing?” 

“Well, honey, our job is to try to figure out how dangerous the ferropods are to people. 
That will be really important if there end up being a lot more ferropods suddenly if we can get 
the Martians to come. Our whole colony on Mars may be in serious danger. You can see how 
that’s important, right? Besides, our mission isn’t so much to get ferropods into the animals’ 
heads, but to see why they seem to prefer people.” 

Indeed, with quite a few privileged individuals sharing the MCPSC 18 4205 (C) (1) (A) 
classified information that ferropods had no trouble entering human heads, there still remained 
sizable questions. Why were human attacks, the only ones that occurred, still rare? After all, 
there had only been three recorded cases, in environments where thousands of creatures were in 
juxtaposition with dozens of field workers over extended periods of time. What was it about the 
three victims in particular that made them subject to attack? Why had animals seemed immune? 
The VSD experiments so far had been limited to one ferropod/one-animal confrontations only. 


Now that Dr. Niemann was here, there would begin multitudinous and simultaneous 
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confrontations, essentially raising the protective barrier between a population of animals and the 


horde of ferropods on the other side. Holocams with aerolensing, already 360°, were being fitted 
with nanoshuttering and teraprismatics for slo-mo study at the photon and chronoton levels. 
Whatever kept crags from snapping at animals other than humans would prove valuable in this 
fearsome speed bump of Martian colonization. 

“So,” Mare surmised, “no suffering unless one gets into one of them.” 

“Right,” Evan answered. “We’re not going to make the crags get into any of them. 
They’ ll do it on their own if they do it at all.” 

“And then,” reasoned the child of two scientists, “if one gets through just on its own, then 
that’s better then you making it happen?” It was a trick question and Deniz smiled. Evan didn’t 
but he couldn’t help but feel a little proud. 

What’s the difference? Mare didn’t have to ask. Her eyes began tearing up. 

“Maybe,” offered Deniz, “Daddy can bring you there to see that the animals are not 
suffering.” 

“You mean just right now,” Mare grumbled. 

“Mare, baby, we have to stay safe,” Evan said. “And you’ve got to remember there really 
is a hierarchy of life here, as on Earth.” Mare’s arms were defiantly folded, the body language 
topped off with tears of anger. 

“So you’re going to hope they become cragheads!” 

“We don’t even know if that’Il happen.” 

“Yes you do or you wouldn’t do it. How would you like to be a craghead?” 

“Look at Dr. Cooke. He’s one,” he offered. 

“T don’t think ‘craghead’ is very nice,” Deniz objected. 


“Who’s Dr. Cooke?” Mare asked. 
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“A scientist I’m working with. He seems perfectly O.K. He said he’s never felt better.” 


Deniz looked down as if she wanted to distance herself from the commotion. 

“Yea, but you don’t know what being a craghead is like for everything else.” She stabbed 
a meatball so hard the tines dinged the plate below. She left the fork sticking straight up by itself. 
“Look,” she pointed to the meatball and fork, “here’s a head that got a crag through it.” 

Evan was losing and he knew it. He started out dinner with the holoclip in his mind and 
now was ending it, too, with the holoclip in his mind. He reached out an open hand toward Mare 
but she only reluctantly placed hers in it. 

“Mare, I don’t think I want to work at the VSD anymore,” Evan announced 
unexpectedly. Deniz looked up at him. 

Mare beamed. “Thank you, Daddy.” 

“Mare,” Deniz said, “if you’re finished, go brush your teeth and get ready for bed. And 
remember, don’t brush your teeth tomorrow morning.” Mare frowned. 

“Do I have to?” 

“Yes. Every night. Now go vibrush.” 

“No, I mean do I have to not brush them tomorrow?” Deniz turned to Evan. 

“She’s got her OBG tomorrow.” 

“Oh,” he said. 

“T hate that stupid OBG. That thing in my mouth makes me want to puke.” 

“Go. Now,” Evan directed her. She pouted as she collected her plate and cup and placed 
them in the insink composterator for cleaning. They would be clean before her teeth would be. 
“Don’t forget to kiss us goodnight before you go to bed,” he called to her but she was out of 


sight. 
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“Quit the VSD?” Deniz asked. Mixed expressions betrayed part disbelief, part resentment 


at not having been included in any deliberations. Evan put his hand on hers on the table and 
began explaining his day, his holoclip viewing, his horror. He answered her mixed expression 
with much more detail than he would want to describe ever again. She understood his intention 
to put in his duty change request, but she reminded him that while the xenolinguists were under 
the tentative auspices of the Electromagnetic Archeology council, her own job was in jeopardy. 
To put himself into service abeyance, at a time when her own duties were suspect by the bottom 
line, might blindside both of them. 

“Why don’t we sleep on it,” she suggested. “The last thing we need is to be confined to 
quarters for the next 26 months without pay.” 

“Tt’s not like we’re going to starve; it’s not like we’ll be in prison.” 

But a Jamestown reality vexed him. Might he be putting his family in danger? This was a 
colony with a vast abyss separating it from Earth, and although the colony depended on 
performance and efficiency, it was not philosophically separated from the civilized Earth that 
had finally evolved, by the hardest, beyond don’t-work-don’t-eat. But this really wasn’t the 
Earth; this was a microcosm, related but separate. It was thereby perched at risk for any 
microcosm realities that felt obliged to be the next paradigm shift. The Mars Colony was a 
perfect recipe for such a shift as conceptualized by a political machine’s lowest common 
denominator. 

Dead weight never did well with new Utopias. 

Before retiring, Evan left a message at the VSD that he would not be coming in the next 
day so that he could take care of a personal matter. If needed, he could hide behind Mare’s OBG 
appointment, so he volunteered to take her for Deniz. The next morning he did Daddy-duty after 


Deniz kissed them both goodbye on her way out to the XL Division. 
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Mare would have hated to have Dr. Cooke’s OBG schedule, for he was required to have 


one weekly. There were now two novel bacterial species, and they just happened to be identified 
in his mouth. Apparently non-pathologic, the Cooke bacillus and Cooke coccus were evaluated 
in isolation on Earth by the NOE-CDC. They were tested using the symbioreductionist chamber 
there, a building-sized machine that would tell the microbiologists not only how well a microbe 
played with all of the organs, tissues, immunology, and endocrine processes of humans, other 
primates, and various farm stock, but also predict what the impact would be on flora, foresting, 
aquatics, and ecosystems in general. After a googolplex’s worth of data, the two species of 
xenobacteria were designated “abnormal but unobjectionable mouth flora.” The report went on 
to condition this designation: the two species were inoffensive, only and tentatively in 
Christopher Cooke’s mouth, which had been designated an “organ of interest.” He was officially 
ordered not to exchange any bodily fluids for the time being. 

Chris and Renée had read the report together, which prompted in both thoughts of 
Renée’s kissing policy. The joking policy remained, unspoken, no joking matter. 

Mare didn’t care about any new bacteria or building-sized machines on Earth. She began 
gagging, as she had predicted she would. The dental hygienist quickly removed the agar-gel- 
filled arch guide from her upper remaining milk teeth with that suctional sound of the tug-o-war 
surrender Mare had always hated. 

“T told you I would puke,” she said to Evan. 

“Sorry,” Evan said to the tech. 

“Me, too,” Mare added, spitting into the chairside basin. 

“You don’t worry your cute little head over it, Smokey,” she said. 


“Smokey?” 
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“She calls ev’ fry bodda tat,” the next chair’s patient, a pimply adolescent boy, said 


through his own OBG arch guide, which he peered over earnestly to study the hygienist’s 
breasts. He was “a trooper,” the tech pointed out, since he was tolerating his upper and lower at 
the same time. 

“See?” she pointed him out to Mare. 

“Good for him,” she responded. The hygienist laughed. 

“You’re from the VSD, I hear,” she said to Evan. 

“Yes.” 

“So you work with Blaise Lewis?” 

“You’ve met Blaise?” 

“Oh, I think everybody’s met Blaise.” 

“Oh.” 

“Yea, too bad about him. He was dreamy.” 

“Too bad? What?” 

“Well,” she sighed, “we had incompatible microbiomes. Nothing that was a problem the 
first four dates, but the testing said we clashed. I couldn’t stay with him knowing his gut flora 
and my gut flora were so unalike. Had to break it off. Too bad,” she sighed again. 

“Yea,” agreed Evan, although he was amused. “Don’t want to mix up incompatible 
microbiomes.” 

“Ain’t that the truth,” she said. “I was willing to overlook that he was a Sagittar1us—me 
being a Taurus. Please, don’t even get me started.” 


“Earth Taurus or Mars Taurus?” 
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“Earth, of course,” she said, looking insulted. “I don’t go for those extended signs. That’s 


phony astrology, if you ask me. And I’m certainly not about to mix biomes. I can’t overrule my 
gut. My gut doesn’t lie.” 

“Gotta go with your gut,” Evan agreed, settling it. 

She turned back to Mare, “We’ll just reschedule, Smokey,” and then she summoned a 
schedule floater with her thumbclip, which didn’t’ seem to work until she had stripped off her 
thin glove. “Tuesday?” 

“Tuesday of next year?” 

“No, I mean next Tuesday,” she laughed as she bent to hover over Mare to unclip her bib. 
She was the quintessential 25" Century professional woman—boternaloxed, pan-rejuvenated in 
every conceivable and concealable area, permadepilated, sculptowaisted, musculosimulated, and 
growth hormonized. She had been to glamoclinics with slogans like “20 is the new 
prepubescent,” and “Be all that you want to be, instead of all you can be.” Her breasts, 
undoubtedly 3-D printed from a celebrity template onto a stem-clone tissue scaffold before 
implantation, dwarfed tiny Mare as they invaded her space in their pendulous stopover. Her 
perfume, subdermal and time released, made Mare sneeze. “God bless you,” she told Mare. 

“Never mind Tuesday,” Mare snorted through her sneeze aftermath. Do it now. Let’s get 
it over with.” 

“Not now, Smokey. Not after you’ve thrown up. 

“No?” asked Evan. 

“Aw, no. Couldn’t send in a pukey OBG like that to the bactboys. It’d be like a horror 
movie to ‘em.” 

“T didn’t throw up,” protested Mare, “not all the way. I just gagged a little.” 


“So,” Evan said, looking at Mare, “Tuesday.” 
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“T guess,” Mare said in resignation. 


“Here, can’t let you go out like this, all pukey. Lemme clean your teeth real quick. I'll 
use the effer-rinse.” 

“Excuse me,” the adolescent boy said to the tech lasciviously, “but I think my bib needs 
readjusting.” 

“Here,” Evan offered, “let me do that for you.” 

“No,” he answered, “let her.” 


“Again?” asked the busty tech. 


Before engaging the navigation of the RibCar, Evan turned to Mare. “Let’s see,” he said, 
stretching. “Your test was supposed to take over an hour, and here we are with me not going to 
work and you with no learning modules queued up. What to do? What to do?” 

“Father-daughter ice cream holiday?” 

“Well, the first thing we’re going to do is go home so you can brush again.” 

“Before ice cream? That doesn’t make sense. Besides, I did it already at the OBG,” she 
protested. “And I had the effer-rinse. My teeth are squeaky clean.” 

“Would it kill you to brush one more time?” He began the RibCar and they rolled on the 
magnetic cushion toward home. 

“And the ice cream?” she asked. “That’s a go?” 

“No,” he replied. Her face saddened. “If we go home, not only will you be able to brush 
again, but that’ll give me time to get together all of the hiking gear.” She burst forward to throw 
her arms around his neck. 

“Oh, Daddy! I love-love-love-love-love you.” It was her dream come true. It was 


something he had promised her he would do with her for over half a m’ear. Deniz hated hiking, 
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getting more than enough of it in the filed with her fellow XLs. With Mom trapped at work and 


Dad and daughter free and alone, it was the perfect idea, especially on what was developing into 
a beautiful Martian summer day. 

“Do you think we’ll hear a song?” she asked. 

“T don’t think we’re looking to hike anywhere like that. We need to be careful, Smokey.” 

“Don’t call me that,” she said sternly. He laughed and then she did, too. 

“Rondos make the music,” he explained, “but they usually come with dust storms. And if 
there’s music, then there’s probably a bunch of crags around, too. Don’t want to get caught in the 
dust or the crags.” 

“We have nosecones for the dust,” she argued. 

“Those are just in case. What are you going to do about crags?” 

“T’m gonna kiss them all, each and every one of them and make them love me.” 

“What about me?” 

“T’ll protect you, Daddy.” 

“Deniz,” Evan called out to the RibCar automaton. 

“Hello, Mr. Wonderful,” Deniz answered a moment later. “How’d the OBG go? You 
finished early?” 

“She threw up.” 

“T just gagged a little,” Mare interjected. 

“Again?” Deniz said. Evan looked at Mare. 

‘“’Fraid so. Again. So next Tuesday...again...and without the barf.” 

“Gag, not barf,” Mare insisted. 


“That neither,” Evan added. 
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“We'll see,” Deniz said. “So what are you guys going to do all by yourselves with a day 


off without the boring Mom?” 

“Hiking!” Mare shouted. 

“Oh, good,” Deniz said with a tone of relief that she wasn’t missing anything. 

“After ice cream,” Mare snuck in. 

“Tce cream, too?” Deniz asked, in that mother’s way. 

“T guess so,” Evan said. “Wouldn’t want to traumatize the poor little thing.” 

“That’s right, Mom, I’ve had a bad day so far.” 

“Deniz, could you check the magnometer?” 

“Tt’s in the yellow,” Deniz reported, “medium to low risk.” 

“Waddaya think?” 

“Probably O.K., It’s been in the yellow for months except for last week’s Rondo.” 

“That settles it, right?” Mare declared excitedly. The magnometer was the device that 
used Mars’ far-flung seismosensors to read subsonic rumblings of the planet’s interior magma. 
The molten metal bolus, centered below the inactive supervolcano Edin Patera, had been 
increasing in bulk and fluidity ever since the Ancile moon acquisition began generating the tidal 
tugs. It bore watching, although that was an equitable trade for the magnetosphere it generated to 
protect the atmosphere. Although there had never been a post-terraform eruption, the 
magnometer had proven very accurate at predicting weather fluctuations that were dependent on 
magma shifts, namely the fierce winds called Rondos and the dust storms called dusters. Its 
accuracy was augmented with adjuvant data from the MagScape satellite. A designation of 
yellow meant only a 3-7% risk of either or both. Purposely skewed to overreaction, any risk 
greater than 7% would drive the light indicator into the red zone. Most ignored the yellow zone 


altogether. 
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“We’re headed to the Arsia Mons caldera,” he told Deniz, and she checked the latest 


MagScape satellite data. She knew this old volcanic basin had never had a lodestone, but no one 
was sure if this could change, since lodestones seemed to depend on the absence or presence of 
crags, actual dynamic—and unpredictable—living things. Also, it was unknown whether the 
lodestone attracted the crags or whether the crags magnified its lodestone. 

“MagScape shows dull, she reported, “no wild magnetic fields.” 

Dull was a go and the magnometer’s yellow definitely settled it. Within a half hour, 
sparkly clean teeth and the other provisions were on their way west with Evan and Mare toward 
Arsia, one of three shield volcano calderas on their longitude. A RibCar speed of 100 kph would 
put them there in just under fifteen minutes. A quarter hour returning home would allow them 
over four good hours of boots on the ground. 

Deep within the red, green, and blue planet, a superheated, very magnetic and very 
subsonic globular bolus of magma wallowed its way along 7° South latitude toward 118° West 


longitude, their destination. 
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20 


Renée, Blaise, and Chris attended the VSD headbook that Renée’s thumbclip had re- 
adapted as a holoclip. Blaise enjoyed the smell of the aerogel but was not paying particular 
attention. This was all introductory for Renée and Chris, but Blaise himself didn’t really need to 
immerse himself until the proposed protocol for the animal experimentation was presented. It 
was not going to reach that point until the next day, so it was fortuitous Evan chose today to play 
hooky. 

The ravages of ferrism, so graphically displayed the day before, were still tormenting 
Blaise when something caught his eye. “Stop!” he ordered the holoclip. Renée paused it while 
Blaise put on his own thumbclip and waited the moment for the chaos turbulence patterns of his 
PulsOx and biorhythms to synchronize with his encryption permit. “Replay the head MRP of Dr. 
Cooke.” He looked at Renée, seeking permission. 

“Fine, Blaise,” she agreed. “Chris?” 

“Of course,” Chris answered. 

Blaise continued. “Retrieve the MRPs of Rogers and Hansel.” The holoclip complied. 


“Please,” Blaise requested of the interactive holoclip, “superimpose the three and color-code the 
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overlay of all of them along the sagittal plane at the level of the hippocampus, rostrum to 


occiput. 

The holoclip complied. 

The microtubules that had been seen associated with the ferropod in Chris’s brain were 
also evident in those of Rogers and Hansel. In spite of Hansel’s forceful blunt-force suicide and 
Rogers’ remaining catatonic, the triple graphic overlay showed that all three had them, except 
that they were more developed in Rogers and most developed in Hansel. 

“Please,” asked Blaise, “synchronize the on-going MRP overlay cycle from the first day 
of ferropod invasion for all of the subjects.” 

“Chris?” Renée asked again. She realized what Blaise was seeking. Hansel’s death meant 
one overlay would end prior to the run of the entire clip. Such a visual construct would play an 
animation of the progress of ferrism, all the way, she feared, to its tragic outcome. Chris nodded. 

The holoclip complied. 

“Faster,” ordered Blaise. The holoclip complied. 

The animation so rendered, in false color-coded 3D, the progress of the microtubules 
growing and spreading along the tracts of white and gray matter until the entire brain, in 
Hansel’s case, seemed filled. Most disturbing of the ominous animation, however, was the 
sudden disappearance of that portion of the overlay belonging to Hansel, coinciding with his 
death. 

This user-defined holoclip, therefore, was a movie of the progress of ferrism and 
predicted what was coming for Dr. Cooke. It was a crystal ball of doom. 

Chris kept his eyes fixed on the cycling animation; Renée fixed hers on Chris. He finally 


sensed her gaze. “I’ve never felt better, Renée,” he said finally, “really.” 
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“I’m certain,” Blaise interrupted their subtle interaction, “we’re not the first to ever do 


this on a holoclip. Chris?” 

“Don’t know,” he answered. “I’ve never been shown one.” 

“That would be hard to believe,” Blaise mumbled. 

“And it would be the truth,” Chris answered tersely. 

“Do I have to make you boys make up and shake hands?” Renée asked, so as to diffuse 
the sudden tension. 

“No ma’am,” answered Blaise. “Sorry, Chris.” Chris nodded. 

It wouldn’t take anyone nearly as qualified as Renée, Blaise, or Chris to appreciate the 
timeline on the animation. It was apparent that Rogers had another three months before her MRP 
overlay would match Hansel’s; Dr. Cooke, it seemed, had less than six months before he might 
seek redemption by hurling his own head at something stalwart, immovably heavy, and 


unyielding. 
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21 


At 7° South latitude and 118° West longitude, the buried ribbon ended and Evan had 
taken manual control of the RibCar. He was forced to slow to 20 kph, but still Mare squealed 
with mirth from the sudden swerves. 

The caldera was one of many at Arsis Mons, this one sitting perched in a cul-de-sac with 
a red and brown box canyon along three sides of it. At the open edge sat a large flat rock, 
conveniently table height. It was fairly large, about a hundred square meters, but its canyon 
facing edge ended abruptly, as if allowing them table-edge seating. Evan retrieved two empty 
five-gallon cans from the RibCar, inverted them, and then patted one. 

“Your thrown, Your Highness,” he said to Mare. She hopped up, and he proceeded to lay 
out the picnic food. The tempmax was expected within an hour, and the 64° might even be warm 
enough for short sleeves, Mare had hoped. Maybe one day shorts, she dreamed, but not this 
century. Even indoors, for the most part, it was always a matter of staying warm, which was a 
challenge for a waifish physique like Mare’s. For her, the success of terraforming was not so 


much that one could breathe the open air without respirator assistance or even get rained on; the 
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success, according to Mare, was that rarely, in the southern prime band summer, one could 


actually take off a thermal, a sweater, or a windbreaker and run around outdoors in short sleeves. 

Leftovers from the weekend barbecue provided ample picnic fixings, including the 
homemade hot dogs and cheeseburgers. Cookies would polish off the feast, and the absence of 
something as alien as ants promised to make a Mars picnic the perfect picnic. 

Evan and Mare sat on their buckets enjoying the eats and the thin, cool, Martian breeze. 
There wasn’t a cloud in the purple sky. They sat in their private caldera which itself was part of 
the much larger Arsia Mons area, in the Tharsis bulge, in the prime subequatorial band of Mars. 

The moon Ancile hung in its descent toward the west. Almost invisible in the late 
morning sun, it had lost its post-dawn color, but the high reflective index of its albedo promised 
a return to mauve for the ride home during sunset. Mars-shine on Ancile’s dawn and dusk added 
this variegated gift to the planet that had captured it. 

Mare had her player/recorder analyzer with her, the one Blaise had given her. The 
analyzer portion of it was a spectral analyzer. Most kids would want an electromagnetic forager 
for a present, but Blaise’s gift was much better than one of those by Mare’s reckoning. She had 
longed to be at the source of a Sonotome, like her mother had been lucky enough to do all the 
time in her work, and wished to get one on a spectralyzer recording. She held it proudly for her 
Dad to see. 

“Just in case,” she told him. 

“Don’t get your hopes high,” he cautioned. “Besides, I don’t see any crags,” wiping 
pretend sweat from his brow. 

“Maybe you don’t always have to have crags for a Sonotome,” she said. 

“That’s not the way it usually goes, honey. Sorry.” 


“If we can hear one without crags, can we do it one day, Daddy?” 
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“Maybe one day.” 


“Maybe today?” She waved the spectralyzer again. 

“If we do, you’re ready. You’re a great little scientist. Your Mom will definitely hire you 
one day.” The sentiment of whimsy meant reality to a seven-year-old’s sense of fatalism, and 
Mare beamed. 

Evan was correct. Even if one wanted to brave the vicinity of a lodestone, there was still 
needed a convenient Rondo, as well as a very helpful temperature inversion to coax anything 
worth hearing out of the rocks. The nearby Pavonis Mons to the northeast had produced them, 
but never the Arsia area. 

Nevertheless, they ate, they sipped, and primarily for Mare’s sake they waited. Mare had 
brought her tea set and Evan was careful to stick out his little finger as he lifted the cup to his 
mouth. At times Mare would set her teacup down and run aimlessly, quickly at times, skipping at 
times, just enjoying her shirt sleeves. 

Evan had a pang of regret. She should be on Earth doing this. Had she been born on 
Earth, she probably wouldn’t have needed glasses. She could have run around in shorts, too; and 
with a dog, where pets are an expectation of childhood and not colonial contraband. But Mars 
provided a unique childhood experience to be sure. Evan was proud of Mare’s sense of 
intellectual adventure. Having a recording of a Sonotome could never be anything like 
witnessing one, just as taking a holoclip tour of Valles Marineris could never be the same as 
hiking it. The topography of Arsia was no canyon like the breathtaking Valles Marineris, but it 
would do very well for today for the junior scientist. 

He showed Mare their shadows, ever the instructing father. “On Earth,” he pointed out, 
“head shadows are fuzzy on the ground unless you crouch down close to the ground.” 


“Very s’cool,” she said, looking at her shadow, noting its sharpness. 
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“Mars being farther from the sun affects the focus of shadows.” 


“And why it’s so cold,” she complained. The temperature had suddenly dropped 10° in 
five minutes. He realized that this caldera may be experiencing a temperature inversion. His 
fatherly heart played a game of wanting, maybe, just a gentle Rondo, just enough to start the 
caldera singing. Not enough to kick up much dirt; just enough to make a little girl’s dream come 
true. His fatherly brain, however, told him that the yellow alert meant a less than 7% chance of 
getting anything more forceful than a small dustoid, and there was no chance of hearing so much 
as a throat-clearing over the rock-strewn transplanted picnic. 

Even though the colder air meant denser air and therefore a better medium to carry any 
sound, such as a Sonotome, the only sound Mare was certain to hear was her Dad. 

“Put your thermal back on.” Tempmax and shirt sleeves were over for the day. Evan 
retrieved an AreaEmber, good for twenty square meters, and ignited it with a push of a button; 
infrared waves struck them and helped as the temperature fell another 5°. He placed it on the roof 
of the RibCar clumsily enough to make a thud. 

“Shhh!” she fussed, holding her spectralyzer in the air in front of her face. She studiously 
watched the progression of the colorful audio spectrum that marched across its screen. She noted 
a sudden thick, orange spike in the spectral cascade. 

The magma bolus begun a dozen years earlier under the Edin Patera approached its final 
destination in the porous strata 96 kilometers under the Martian crust that corresponded to 7° 
South latitude, 118° West longitude, currently the site of hot dogs, burgers, Evan, and Mare. The 
first anemic result, a small dust devil a hundred meters away toward the box canyon, like a 
misunderstood sentinel, heralded insidiously what was to come. 

Evan caught it out of the corner of his eye and wondered whether Mare would notice it 


first by sight or by interpreting its spectral signature on the spectralyzer. 
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The child of Mars, the offspring of terraforming, a sister of technology, caught the 


whitish-yellow spectral peak as it waxed and waned, but persisted, on her screen. She moved the 
handheld device excitedly from this position to that position, back and forth, until the signal 
remained peaked. She turned up its input gain, and with it so aimed she raised her eyes and saw 
it. Evan just shook his head and smiled. 

In a moment, they both heard it, a whistling torrent of dirty cyclonic that danced 
menacingly toward them. Mare began to look a little worried. 

“Should we run?” 

“Tt’s not dangerous,” Evan answered. “Even if it were to clobber you on your head, it 
would just get you dirty. Mom would be real mad.” Mare reached through a window of the 
RibCar and retrieved a knit cap she pulled over her head. 

Back at the colony, Deniz was at a late lunch and missed the XL Division magnometer 
yellow fade into orange. 96 kilometers below the Martian crust, a conical apex collected in a 
pile-up of a runaway magma freight train as a magnetic field began accruing. 

It summated. 

At the caldera, the teetering dust devil was emboldened by three more. Evan looked up 
and realized he could not see the top of it. He knew its whipping uppermost column must have 
been kilometers tall. This specter was uncharted territory for Evan, and now he himself began to 
look worried. He conveyed to Mare that they should seek temporary refuge in the RibCar, just in 
case. 

“Listen,” she said. The shrill, high pitch of the dust devil, recently fortified by the 
simultaneous synchrony and interference with the ones that had merged with it, suddenly, 
acoustically, sprouted harmonics. She started, then turned to her Dad excitedly. 


“In the car. Now,” he commanded. 
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Once in the safety of the RibCar, Evan put the windows up, but Mare insisted they keep a 


crack in her window to accommodate a wire she reeled out of her spectralyzer and attached via a 
small gravisuction cup to the roof outside. She engaged the recorder mode of the 
player/recorder/analyzer, and was glad she had used the wire, for the wireless mode suffered a 
fatal magnetic interference. 

Evan closed the remaining window slit snugly against the spectralyzer’s extension wire. 
He closed all of the venting in the car. Mars dust was very fine and, worse, it was electrostatic, 
getting into impossible places and clinging to wherever it landed. He strained to see outside 
unsuccessfully, so he took a rag in an attempt to clean the lower part of the windshield until he 
realized it wasn’t dirty. There was a floating dividing line between the surface dust stratum and 
the ever-receding clean air above it that was rising now above the height of the windshield, 
above the height of the car, on its way to what would end up being a final height of fifty 
kilometers. 

On its way to becoming a Category G duster. 

Both Evan and Mare jumped when the AreaEmber blew off of the roof, clanging its way 
quickly and loudly over the hood of the RibCar that now rested flatly on the ground. The winds 
began howling. Evan set the GravPad on the RibCar external chassis to 5 G to make it heavier. It 
sunk into the ground a few centimeters. 

Deniz’s XL team had been scheduled to fly over a new site for L-ferrous oxide readings 
before the magnometer had gone to orange. With such frequent excursions, it was no wonder she 
didn’t’ share Mare’s enthusiasm for the great outdoors. When the magnometer went to red, her 
supervisor came up behind her and put a hand on her shoulder. “Nothing for today,” she told 
Deniz. “A duster—Category G, if you can believe that. We’re grounded.” Deniz’s heart jumped 


into her throat. She ran to the break room to check the HV report. 
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The holovision view of the areas around the colony was fuzzy and dusty. The panorama 


beyond that was hidden. The HV program displayed the graphics: 
Duster Category: G (global) 


Height: 14.16 kilometers and rising 


Speed: 61-83 kph, with peaks up to 106 kph 


Size: North and South prime bands, 360° longitude, 


latitudinal extension to the poles in progress. 


Expected Duration: 12 hours, based on subsonics, 


triangulation, thermal mapping, and magnetic arcs. 

Deniz began crying. “Evan and Mare went hiking today.” Her supervisor hugged her 
neck. 

“They’re in a RibCar. They have a GravPad anchor.” 


“T know,” Deniz sobbed, not reassured. 


38 28 2k 


Renée, Blaise, and Chris were trapped at the VSD. All of the transom flutes had been 
closed, the portals battened with the magnetic bolts, and the PoroCement porosity dialed down to 
pinpoint. Blaise brought Renée and Chris each a hot cup of Mava. 

“Evan picked a great day to take off,” he said. 

“He was sick?” Chris asked. 

“He didn’t say. Something personal.” 

“All I know,” Blaise said, “is that I’d like to be wherever he is right this minute.” 

Natalia turned on the noise canceller so that the animals would not get over-excited by 


the outside howling, and then she took the tunnel to the connected B&B building to ride out the 
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storm. In spite of the noise cancellers, however, the ferrets, particularly sensitive to subsonics 


less than 20 hz, became agitated. The cats began mewing obnoxiously. The noise cancellers’ 
range began well above their lowest thresholds. 

Dr. Cooke heard it first and then spent the rest of the duster’s duration holding his head. 
He didn’t cry out or whimper, but just kept holding his head in stoic tolerance to whatever was 


going on in the alien microtubules of his brain. 


38 28 2k 


“Put your seatbelt on, Mare,” Evan told his daughter. 

“But we’re not moving,” she protested. 

“Make Daddy happy?” he cajoled her. 

Suddenly the whole car rocked, the only thing keeping it from tipping over the false 
gravity of the chassis from the GravPad below them. Now Mare buckled up with wild-eyed 
obedience and urgency. 

“Happy now?” she asked with a nervous laugh. 

“Yes, sweetie, you made Daddy happy.” 

The car tipped again. Was 5 G enough? Evan wondered. Mare studied her spectralyzer 
and her eyes widened. 

“What?” 

“Put on the wavs,” she said, referring to the ultraband radio in the car. She adjusted her 
analyzer on its touchscreen, zooming in on what should have been an harmonic. “Go to 93.5 
megahertz.” 

“FM?” he asked. 


“Yes, believe it or not, FM.” 
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“The old FM?” 


“Yes! Yes! FM, Daddy!” 

“O.K., O.K.,” he said. The windowed panorama was now dark and solid around the car, 
which was rocking steadily. Evan turned on the sound system and put on a thumbclip to change 
it from Mars Band InfraSound to FM. He read the megahertz display as 89.1, and he began 
tuning the frequency up. 

Nothing. 

“Dad,” Marie shouted, rolling her eyes. “Un-mute it.” 

The white noise rudely erupted, sudden and loud, even louder than the screaming wind 
outside. Piezo-quartz transducers, creating the 360° wall of sound, knocked their socks off. Evan 
struggled to bring it down to just 70 decibels. 

“Now the noise filter, please,” Mare further instructed her ignoramus Dad. “Now,” she 
went on, “93.5, pretty please, like I’ve asked for. Shee!” Dad and thumbclip complied. 

The noise filter blunted the noise from the winds outside. Adding a noise canceller 
erased it altogether. What filled the car cabin were a pair of dissonant sounds that wavered very 
close to becoming euphony. They beckoned each other teasingly until they clicked solidly 
together, and the jaws of both father and daughter dropped open in astonishment. 

It was worth the wait for Mare. 

The sound was enchanting, crystal clear, with subharmonics straying away from the main 
notes to weave a complex musical phrase. The timbre was a cross between a chorus and a bank 
of synthesizers trying to imitate a chorus. 

Something went wrong. Either due to a malfunction or, more likely, Evan bumping his 
thumbclip, the tuning jumped from 93.5 to 100.7 megahertz. Before Mare cold protest, it was 


obvious that this frequency, too, sang another song. She hurriedly interrogated her spectralyzer. 
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“That’s a different one!” she exclaimed over the playing volume. “That’s not the one 


from here.” Evan began scanning the entire FM band. Normally, this antique hi-def band carried 
lectures, audiobooks, or merely the silence of white noise for restless sleepers. But presently 
every megahertz and its side bands played a different set of tonal sequences—each a different 
song, and each with a different timbre. The cacophony was not unlike an orchestra tuning. 

Mare ran through the settings of her player/recorder analyzer and began recording thirty- 
two different FM frequencies simultaneously. She set the device output for the auxair-input of 
the CarWav. Evan knew what to do and used his thumbclip to change the input, effectively 
routing the spectralyzer’s 32 different tracks through the Piezo-quartz speaker system, embedded 
into the 360° panoramic window scheme of the car. 

All 32 frequencies at once. 

Above the entire performance, suddenly and climactically, all 27 vertical kilometers of 
Olympus Mons, over 600 kilometers away, joined the orchestra, needing no FM tuning or 
amplification. The performance gelled. 

The mountain unified the symphony that Mars played for them. 

Symphony was epiphany, as the first Cat G duster since terraforming yielded its global 
secret that linked all of the mountains and valleys together into a lush polytonal planetary opus. 

Olympus Mons as featured soloist. 

With the limited population of the Martian colony—it being a work day, and the Chicken 
Little warnings from the magnometer, it wasn’t surprising that Evan and Mare were the only 
people inside the guts of the Cat G duster. Nor were they the only ones clever enough, on the fly, 
to deduce the FM panfrequency event. Bigger spectralyzers with the capability of many more 
tracks recorded the full potential of the full FM band, including its HD sidebands, the infrasplit, 


and the suprasplit bands. 
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At least two others, possibly more, heard it, too, but without needing Piezo-quart 


replication or FM tuning—Christopher Cooke and the catatonic Cassie Rogers. 

Up to this point, Evan felt he and Mare were safe. He engaged and then reversed the car’s 
heavy flywheel against its magnetic field to supplement the stability of the 5 G chassis GravPad, 
so he doubly felt the RibCar was stable enough to withstand the rocking, list, and pitch from the 
gales. Feeling secure, he could relax. He felt that he and Mare had certainly stumbled upon a 
Nobel-qualifying discovery, and that was fun. 

And it got even better. Percussion entered the soundscape. 

The windshield around the car began sounding a rhythmic beat and backbeat, assumed to 
be a faithful reproduction from Piezo-quartz transducers, and it syncopated interestingly with the 
bass notes of Olympus Mons. 

Just what it needed, Evan thought. But Mare shot him a worried look. She was unable to 
find an FM frequency for the percussion. Could something be tapping physically on the 
windows. From outside? It was impossible to see, as the duster made it dark as midnight outside. 

Suddenly the sound of the sublime and fulfilling symphony was shattered by a quite 
different shattering of the front windshield. The integrity of the RibCar’s GravPad and flywheel 
were no longer a focus of attention as the fury of the duster followed the aerodynamics of the 
car’s exterior; it guided kilos of dust per minute onto their laps. 

Mare lost her glasses and began spitting out dust and grains of sand between gasps of 
breath. Even with terraforming, the air was still thin and borderline satisfying, especially at the 
altitude of Arsia; their Earth lungs didn’t need this. Evan frantically searched behind him at the 
back seat and fished out two pairs of polarizing sunglasses to protect their eyes. The sound of the 
hurricane inside the car washed out whatever Piezo-quartz playback was left, except for the loud 


rhythmic bass blasts from Olympus Mons, which rattled the car. 
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Boom! Boom! Boom-boom-boom! And again. 


“Here,” he instructed, shouting above the bass line of Olympus, waving the sunglasses. 
“Put these on.” Mare wiped the dirt from her eyes desperately and donned them. Next, Evan tore 
the upholstery that lined the ceiling, and when he had freed a sizeable square of it, ripped it 
further into two. He handed Mare a piece and demonstrated how she should hold it close to her 
nose and mouth so as to breathe through it. They both tasted the metallic iron in their mouths. 

For the first time Evan questioned whether they would survive this. 

He checked the integrity of Mare’s seat belt, for he feared she was light enough that 
being carried away was not so far fetched. He loosened it so he could turn her backwards in it to 
face the seat back and then cinched it back tight. He did the same for himself. Mare shoved her 
spectralyzer under the seat, snapping the wire that had once connected to the gravisuction cup on 
the roof, now long gone. 

Shielded by the polarized glasses, he turned his head to attempt a look out of the 
shattered front windshield. 

Boom! Boom! Boom-boom-boom! Olympus continued as a backbeat for what little could 
still be heard from the Piezos. 

The current of dust was no longer completely solid, and he was able to spy some features 
between angry wisps of flying dirt. He could see the small plateau rock that had served as their 
picnic table an hour earlier. 

It was moving! 

It wasn’t traveling, but its movement was a shimmering, vibrating, almost a breathing 
with heaves up and down. Like it was alive. Then Evan guessed the reality. The percussion he 


had heard originating from the windshield had not been any broadcast rendition, and their picnic 
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table was not really alive. But the hundreds or thousands of crawling crags on its surface were, 


presenting the throbbing animation. Picnic ants didn’t seem so bad after all. 

The rock they had dined on was a lodestone. MagScape was wrong. 

“T’m cold and I can’t breathe, Daddy!” Mare coughed, removing the upholstery from her 
face to do so. Evan saw her face, her blue face. He couldn’t tell whether it was from the cold or 
the hypoxia. 


1»? 


“Keep trying, sweetie!” he hollered back at her, feeling a little dizzy himself. 

Blaise had assured Renée the crags’ snaps were random. Could Evan stake his life on it? 
The percussion of Mars’ song on the glass had said otherwise; and to Evan’s horror, the entire 
lodestone’s worth of crags, now snapped, with considerable aim, through the unprotected space 
of the shattered windshield. Mare screamed and then went limp. 

“Mare!” he yelled. She stirred. It was dark and the sunglasses made it worse. He did what 
he had wanted to avoid doing and illuminated the interior lights. Astonished in a worst possible 
way, what he abruptly saw was enough to make anyone give up: the entire interior—toof, floor, 
side panels—were crawling with wall-to-wall ferropods. Mare’s eyes, even as she struggled to 
stay conscious, widened behind the dark lenses. Evan took her chin in his hand and pivoted her 
head back and forth looking for ferropod holes when he noticed her gaze was not on the car 
interior’s invading horde, but out through the back windshield. 

“Look,” she pointed feebly, straining to get the word out through the wind, dirt, crawling 
ferropods, and her struggle to remain conscious. 

Evan followed her finger-point through his own polarized glasses. Were there shapes? To 
his astonishment, he thought he could make out shapes outside of the car. Large ones. Chantii? 


He tilted slightly, which also tilted the polarization of his eye protection and stopped at a point 
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where he felt he could see the images outside the best. He blinked repeatedly to clear his vision 


but then turned again toward Mare and saw her head drop onto her chest. 

That was when the back door opened. 

In a maddening frenzy, the mass of ferropods all snapped away through the door, clearing 
the cabin, leaving him and Mare alone. 

Someone—some thing—stuck its head in and then followed with the rest of its body. It 
assumed a sitting position in the back seat behind them. Evan strained to keep his glasses at the 
right polarizing angle, the visitor at times fading out when incorrect. 

It had four arms, two of them tucked into its green chest, similar to what he knew of 
Chanti. The outer two—the “akimbo” arms—held two large sections of fabric, each fretted with 
small spinning studs. The creature threw one over Mare. Past its head through the back 
windshield, Evan saw—what? a holoclip? No, this was realer than 3D. It was in fact very real. A 
real scene in real time, not just a technologically rendered tableau. 

It was so exquisite he wondered if he was succumbing to the cliché of the near death 
experience. There were fanciful, phantasmagorical constructs of impossible architecture; 
kaleidoscopic collaborations that blushed brightly among fantastic vegetation, flying and 
crawling insect incognita, and darting smaller animals. 

And Martians. 

They had to be the Martians, a slew of them, standing, almost like a welcoming 
committee. 

A lot of mouths. A lot of them...per Martian. 

The many mouths smiled human-like smiles, but they were forced. Forced and creepy. 
But smiling they were. 


And then Evan went down, too. 
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Fourteen hours later, after the duster had collapsed, in the cold of the Martian night seven 


rescue vehicles shined heated floodlights on their RibCar. In spite of the hypothermia, Evan and 
Mare were alive and breathing. They were buried up to their chests in fine dust and coarse 
gravel, which kept them warm enough to survive. Covering each of them was a mysterious web 
of fragile threading that flaked away when they were extricated from their seats. A prudent EMS 
rescuer, curious, collected some of the disintegrating material. Had the air been any less still, it 
would have been blown away into the dust of the rest of the planet before even being noticed. 


And subsequently dated. 
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Précis of the Electromagnetic Archeology Council 
Subchapter: Rondos and Sonotomes, Dusters 
Cross-referenced with 


* Précis, the Botany and Biological Consortium 


* Précis, the Martian Geology College 


e€& Imprimatur, MCPSC, Jeremy Pasternak, Précis 
Transcriptionist 


240 sols after Mars Day Prime, the first New Mars Day 


that was observed one m’ear after the first spontaneous 


thunderstorm, the Electromagnetic Archeology Council was 


founded and chartered. 13 sols before New Mars Day #2, the 


first contingent of Electromagnetic Archeologists 
(EMAs)began field work with the first terrain-level 


systematic scan (sweep) for magnetic anomalies, in concert 


with data from the MagScape satellite. The field 
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exploration sweeps began at the equator, and then splitting 


into two divisions, extended North and South poleward, 
respectively. 


North Division spent an entire m’ear at Olympus Mons, 


including its upper altitudes to the entire 27-km summit. 


South Division began by evaluating volcanic locations 


in the “prime band,” or the first subequatorial band (at 
latitude 0-20° South). These included Arsia Mons and 
Pavonis Mons. The prime band, that area closest to the Sun 


during the southern summer, for many reasons the center of 


colonization, was also the area most prominent with the 
Singing mountains, canyons, and valleys. 


Not since the completion of terraforming had there 


been a global dust storm (Cat G duster), but with the 


spontaneous occurrence of one after the polarized magma 


bolus event, it is now known that under certain conditions 


(magma events, temperature inversion, lodestone 
provocation) some spring or summer Rondos could self- 
augment into global dusters that can generate Sonotomes 
that are able to link and as such “echo” around the globe 
at various electromagnetic frequencies. Until recently it 


was felt that only certain geological formations had the 


qualities to generate them, but the magnetic nature of the 


recent global dust storm had, in popular parlance, “the 
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whole world singing.” (See cross-reference, “First Global 


7 


Sonotome,” Précis, Xenolinguist Division.) 


In the past, each singing mountain range and valley 


was an opus in itself, uniquely singing of one particular 


subject in ancient Martian. The varied source material was 


disjointed and seemed unrelated, which hampered 


translation. Modern sono-etymology coupled with iron oxide 


enantiomeric filtering now indicates that a global duster 


combines all of the components to create a symphony of 
Martian history—ours for the taking. 

But there remains much difficulty. First of all, the 
complexities of alien communication, phonetics, and even 


music theory evaded us to the point wherein we could only 


prove all were related, but not yet meaningful. Secondly, 


although the coincidental simulcast over the FM band has 


helped, still there were thousands of Sonotomic components 
that weren’t “caught” on that band. (For example, the 


dramatic blast from Olympus Mons.) This meant that any 


synchrony was lost among the FM-less singing, tempo 


misalignments at the mercy of the speed of sound 


originating from locales of varying distances. 


We have improved the science, however. The 


enantiomeric filtering continues to improve, and the new 


sonoscience of geological coupling relating together land 
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features of magnetic similarity hopes to have the first 


syncorhythmic global symphony transclipped in its entirety 
within the next m’ear. 
Music theory scholars on Earth have had access to the 


recordings, and using promising algorithms much of the 


material has already been defragmented into scores 


meaningful enough for the xenolinguists to continue 


translating. Consequently, our understanding of the ancient 


Martians is on-going. 


To date, we have learned: 

Martians stand as biped, about two meters tall and are 
probably green, which-almost humorously—allayed much 
of the culture shock, since most humans have always 


assumed, traditionally as well as almost intuitively, 


that they would be. (See cross-reference: Cultural 


Psychology Committee Précis, subchapter, “Xenophobia 


and Xeno-expectations.”) 


There are four arms: two lateral (“akimbo”) constructs 


with an almost convergent evolutionary similarity with 


humans-—wrists, elbows, rotating shoulders. There are 
two smaller arms, atrophic and probably of a 

rudimentary desisted ontogeny and most likely rarely 
used. The Chantu plant, the ambulatory Ares arboreta, 


has a similar set of appendages, but these are 
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involved in some type of pollination process which is 


non apropos here. If a fossilized Martian were ever 


discovered, it would be useful to perform Magnetic 
Resonance Physiology scans to see if actin/myosin 
complexes, or their alien analogues, were fluid or 
locked by disuse in these vestigial limbs. 
Reproduction is sexual, among a trio. In this 


triumvirate process, any two aligned Martians could 


conspire to select a third. We have not been able to 


discern from the Sonotomes whether participation by 


the third is volitional. We also do no know if three 


“subgender” Martians create a single functional, 


reproducing full gender, whether there are thr 


distinct genders, or whether there are two genders 


with two of one selecting an opposite sex, or a 


heterosexual couple selecting one from a heterosexual 


pool to create a bisexual or trisexual triumvirate. We 


do not yet know whether the selection process is based 


on libido, gene heterogeneity, eugenics, or even 


philosophy (including attraction or love). 
e€é Imprimatur This chapter of Précis: 


Electromagnetic Archeology, subchapter “Rondos 


and Sonotomes, Dusters,” was finalized by the 


MCPSC. Re-finalizations pending added new 
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confirmations. Jeremy Pasternak, Précis 


Transcriptionist. 
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The medical nurse cautioned Evan’s visitors. “He’s fine—seems fine anyway. But he’s 
had to have another cleansing bronchoscopy and we don’t know if there are any sequelae to the 
apparent hypoxia he suffered.” 

“Ts he still hallucinating?” Renée asked. 

“No, but he still stands by his story.” 

“The kindly Martians?” Blaise asked. 

“Yes,” the nurse replied in a cautionary tone, “so let’s stay away from that.” Chris, who 
had come with them, remained silent, but attentive. 

“Sure,” Renée answered for everyone. 

“Mare is doing fine,” the nurse began in a monotone, “and is being observed at the 
Edward White Pediatric Pavilion. But,” she repeated, emphatically and sternly, 
“she...is...doing...fine.” 

Renée gasped. “He doesn’t know?” 

“Please,” the nurse pleaded with her, “not a word. He doesn’t need that right now. Chris 
widened his eyes in silent surprise. 

“Does Deniz know?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the nurse answered, “but she has agreed to keep it from him for now, while he’s 
still recovering himself.” 

“When will he be told about her ferropod?” Chris asked. 


“The doctors haven’t said yet. He is still, officially, stabilizing.” 
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“T thought you said he was fine,” Renée challenged her. 


“Oh, he is, but...can we just go slowly? The last thing he needs right now is to know his 
daughter has a crag.” She escorted them in. 

When they entered, they found Deniz sitting at the bedside, holding her husband’s hand. 
Evan smiled at them. At first Deniz looked downward, but then she raised her head to engage 
Renée, then Blaise, then Chris—whom she hadn’t met yet—to confirm their conspiracy of 
silence.” 

“Hello, Deniz, I’m Chris Cooke.” She shook his hand politely, but it was an awkward 
moment, as this was a man with a crag in his head, just like her daughter now had. 

“Pleased to meet you, Dr. Cooke,” she said, but she didn’t sound like she really meant it. 

“Call me Chris, please.” Evan smiled at Chris, and then studied Deniz. 

“Missed you at work yesterday,” Renée said to Evan, rescuing the moment. 

“T should be ready to work again in a couple of days...or so they say. Actually, they 
haven’t said exactly that, but that’s my guess.” 

“We’ll see you just as an interviewee,” Renée offered. 

“No, no, I’m good. I’m back. I withdrew my resignation. 

“You never resigned,” Blaise said, surprised. “You just called in sick.” 

“Not sick. Just taking a personal day.” 

“C’mon,” Renée argued, “you were quitting. Deniz told us.” 

“T guess I was,” Evan admitted, “but things are different now.” 

“To say the least,” Renée added. The nurse gasped, thinking Renée was referring to 
Mare, but it was the kindly Martians she meant. “We’ve all read the report. The Précis didn’t 


include it because it would never get an Imprimatur.” 
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“You believe me, don’t you?” The nurse gave them a nervous look, and then she left the 


room. 

“Well,” Renée said, “it speaks volumes that you’re not slated for the next opposition 
flight back to Earth.” 

“That’s in twenty-six months, and if that’s really meaningful, then someone believes 
me.” He paused, then looked directly at Renée. “So, once again... you believe me, right? 

Blaise patted him on his shoulder. “There is that little matter of a three-billion year 
artifact they found on top of you and Mare. Of course, that stuff could have been unearthed and 
blown into the car.” 

Evan frowned. “Bullshit!” he blurted. “Mare and I came to at different times at different 
places. We were both debriefed with no knowledge of what the other was saying. I know she’s 
giving the same story. Gotta be true, right?” He looked from Renée to Blaise and then back to 
Renée. “Right?” 

“Yes,” Renée agreed, “that.” 

Blaise steered the conversation away from Mare. “Ferropods all over. We saw the trails 
of slime from their podia all over the car. How many were there?” 

“T think. ..thousands.” 

“Inside?” Blaise asked. 

“Yes. In the car,” Evan specified, now feeling awkward, realizing that—surprisingly—he 
had no crag in his head like the one Chris wore under his healed scar. “And there were the 
Martians,” he finally said. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Evan’s expression soured. “You guys don’t believe 
me. You'd be non-stop chatterboxes about it if you did.” Deniz squeezed his hand 


sympathetically, but smiled feebly. ““That’s just great,” he fumed. “Thanks for the support!” 
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“Evan,” Renée implored, “we’re just not sure. You had hypoxia for a while. The nurse 


said your O2 sats didn’t come up until the second broncholavage.” 

Evan looked away from them toward a window of turquoise sky. “Get out, please,” he 
said in disgust. He used his thumbclip and the nurse returned. 

Renée and Blaise obediently followed the nurse who escorted them out of the room. 
Deniz rose and followed, too, feeling the need to smooth out with them the discord that had 
ended their visit. 

Chris stood still for a moment. He walked over to Evan who still was staring resentfully 
out of the window. He stood as close to him as Deniz had been sitting and he put his hand on 
Evan’s—the same one Deniz had been holding. 

“T believe you, Evan.” Chris squeezed Evan’s hand which comforted him in a way Deniz 
couldn’t. He let go and turned to the door. By the time he had joined the others outside the room, 


Evan was crying. 


Because of a fear of how the virulence between pediatric and adult victims might differ if 
a native vector had ever been discovered on Mars, Deniz suffered the necessity of dividing her 
time between the separated facilities, the Colony Hospital and the Edward White Pediatric 
Pavilion. They were two kilometers apart. The RibCar shuttles made it easy for her and the brief 
rides afforded her short catnaps. 

On the third floor of the pediatric pavilion Mare lay quietly. She was maintained under 
general anesthesia while the steroid and high-osmotic drips infused, in hopes of mitigating the 
brain swelling. 

Deniz’s first visit with her had lasted less than twenty seconds. She had run out of the 


room and cried in a corner until she had summoned enough courage to return and deal with her 
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daughter—not so much the tubes, plastic, and fluids that kept her both unconscious and alive, but 


the forehead stigma that would haunt any mother down to her very soul. She remembered Evan’s 
story about Hansel. Surprisingly, that horror story gave her some comfort: she was relieved to 
see no tears from Mare’s eyes. 

After the initial shock and maternal recovery, Deniz began having trouble peeling herself 
away at all to give Evan his turn with her attention. More and more she began to dread seeing 
him, because she had never been a good liar. Somehow, however, she had pulled it off up to 
now. For all he knew, Mare was fine—just under observation. His sedation had been a wise co- 
conspirator in the lie-by-exclusion. 

Mare had a wing to herself. She lay in her bed in her room, alone, her holovision 
surveillance monopolizing the only monitoring zone in the central observing area of the nurses’ 
station. The nurse on duty turned her head for just a moment to fix herself some Mava, but it was 
enough time to miss the spectacle on the real-time holoclip as Mare’s eyes exploded open. 
Intubated with a tube down her throat that delivered the oxygen from the ventilator, she was 
unable to speak. She mouthed something that was not a question, nor a statement, nor even 
nonsense; it was a reply. 

Frustrated, she then snapped the small tube that had kept the balloon inflated for her 
endotube; she felt it relax its purchase on her throat and she was able to slip it out from her 
trachea, pharynx, and finally her nostril. Next, she yanked out her left, then her right arm IVs. 
The tubes flailed as if alive, dangling from their poles, still spitting out small bursts of IV fluid. 
Since infusions on Mars did not rely on gravity, a bag hoisted high on an IV pole would never 
have given the flow head enough of a push to succeed; there was required a pressurized jacket 
around each bag, synched with a flowmeter at the terminal part of the infusion tubing. After she 


had disconnected herself, the arithmetic of the jacket and the distal flowmeter failed to zero-sum, 
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and the flow-error alarm sounded, prompting the nurse to put down her Mava and spin around to 


the holomonitor. 

Mare was not on the holomonitor. 

Her bed was empty. The nurse fumbled for the “CODE” button that would engage an 
alarm for the missing child, but stopped. Mare’s hand, placed firmly on her shoulder, forced her 
to spin around in her chair to face the child. 

“Don’t do that,” Mare said calmly, her voice a little scratchy. “That would be silly. I’m 
fine. In fact,” she smiled, “I’ve never felt better.” 

The nurse used her thumbclip to page the doctor, who sprang into action upon arrival. He 
and the nurse escorted Mare into the exam room hurriedly. After twenty minutes, they left Mare 
alone while they stepped outside. The doctor just shook his head, amazed, in disbelief. 

“She really is fine,” he said, more to himself than to the nurse. “No more cerebral edema, 
no more increased intracranial pressure. She even self-recovered from on-going general 
anesthesia. Who could do that?” He paused, then, “Lucid, pleasant, and...” 

“And?” 

“And,” he continued, “except for that little hole in her head, she seems completely 
normal.” 

Having arrived while the doctor and nurse had sequestered themselves back with Mare in 
the exam room, Deniz suddenly burst out of Mare’s empty hospital room in a panic. “Where is 
she!” she shouted, terrified. “Is my baby dead?” She began crumbling onto the floor. The doctor 
and nurse exited the exam room and approached her. The nurse smiled at Deniz and slowly 
pointed to the exam room door, where Mare now stood serenely in her oversized hospital gown, 


smiling. 
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Both Deniz and Mare took running leaps toward each other and locked into an 


inseparable hug. After a time, Deniz pushed her back to look her child over, saw the forehead 
entrance wound, and began lavishing kisses over it while she spoke. 

“Tt’s still—” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, “still there. But...everybody seems to be getting along.” 
Deniz snatched Mare back into the conjoined embrace. 

“We love you so much,” Deniz mumbled through her tears, then pulled away again to 
look at her. 

“What’d you say, baby?” 

“T said we love you, too,” Mare answered and held her tight again. 


“T love you, too, my little love,” Deniz cried to her. 
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It was not lost on Gavin Atilano that the NOE liaison, Denton Walsh, resented the 
influence the Chronarchy wielded on the colony’s ruling body, the Security Command. And the 
rotational coincidence that made it the Chronarchy’s turn to designate its president made him 
resent Atilano, now Mr. President, doubly. He was well aware of the Chronarchy’s agenda to 
engage tempconciliation so as to co-exist with the ancient Martians in contemporary time. But he 
was thankful for the frustration the Chronarchy suffered from the complete absence of fossils and 
artifacts that could date an epoch for temporal targeting. And he was thankful that the only 
evident Martians, ferropods and Chantt, could not be used for this. All of the dating on them 
yielded a range too huge to narrow down: Ares arboreta had come alive from antediluvian 
spores, and the crags—who the hell knew how old they were? CO Walsh welcomed the 
frustration that foiled tempconciliation. Like an actor waiting backstage for his cue, he bided his 
time. The potential dangers of ferropods, assigned to the VSD to elucidate, were the final 
turnstile that was locked in place, barring progress toward the goal. For now the play went on 


without him. 
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Martians and humans, happy together. This would mean nothing but trouble, all the more 


momentum for a destined declaration of independence from Imperial Earth. Walsh was no 
historian, but if he had learned anything, history was replete with episodes of colonies ending up 
estranged from the mother country. 

From the mother world? Same thing. 

What mother country and mother world needed, he realized, was a mother-fucker, and 
now destiny called upon him to fill that role, backed up by the entire liaison corps assigned to 
him and under his command—the Prestige Guard. 

Although he was a non-voting member, Walsh was allowed a voice in the Security 
Command discussions. President Atilano saw the ugly conflict in him and couldn’t understand it. 
Mars was an investment for Earth. Acquiring Martians and what they offered were part of the 
plan ever since the Sonotomes had been discovered. This so superseded the boon in raw 
materials the corporations had originally sought and the expansion of humanity as a spacefaring 
species that the statesmen had originally seen as our quest, as to render them insignificant. Why 
would a world so driven have as its liaison someone who argued against tempconciliation? 
Atilano was befuddled. Instead of seeing the conflict with Walsh as irrelevant, he remained 
waty. 

Atilano, experienced as a politician, diplomat, envoy, and ambassador, knew very well 
that the Nations of Earth were not above tricks, treachery, or even betrayal. Why would the NOE 
have as their representative someone who was antithesis to the next logical step they espoused? 

With tempconciliation, Walsh was the otherwise seldom heard discouraging word. He 
sold this attitude to the NOE as his merely playing devil’s advocate after Atilano had lodged his 
complaint about Walsh being an annoying gnat’s drone. Such a big decision, Atilano acquiesced, 


deserved both debate and the open discourse that was offered as stimulation. But Atilano was 
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uneasy about what he perceived to be a separate Walsh agenda, and he didn’t know where the 


NOE ended and where Walsh began. 

Walsh knew that the Chronarchy was just one fossil away, one Carbon-14/Aluminum-26 
interferometry dating away, from focusing their UberCollider on a date that would bring on the 
Martians and God knows what else. The Security Command’s discussions began contentiously 
looping in circles. 

“We can,” Atilano posited, “enjoy the benefits of their science. What if they have cures 
for the remaining diseases we haven’t yet beaten?” 

“What if they have new diseases for us?” Walsh countered. 

“An approach to eradicate poverty? Hate?” 


”? 


“Let’s not forget that they’re extinct!” Walsh said angrily. “They couldn’t have been too 
great!” He began to display that prominent angervein that tends to get backed up on the forehead 
of someone who lives in road rage. In spite of self-piloted and software efficient RibCars, road 
rage still existed and was well represented by Denton Walsh. “Let’s not be so naive as to 
discount that whatever advances they may offer may be just what led them all to be dead and 
gone.” 

“Nothing ventured, nothing gained,” Atilano replied. “Do we avoid every opportunity 
because of what might happen? Is that what gave us electricity, seafaring, spacefaring, 
gravitons?” He paused to study Walsh. “And what’s with the sunglasses? Is there a glare in 
here?” Walsh added two more veins to his collection. 

“What’s glaring here, Mr. President, is you’re completely ignoring the very last thing we 


want.” 


“Which is?” 
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“That after all the investments we’ve made in Mars, we don’t want to be in a position to 


have to give anything back. Or worse, have to fight to keep what we already have. That’s the sort 
of thing that calls into question why we came here in the first place.” 

“But now that we have?” 

“But now that we have,” Walsh answered, “it’s ours, belongs to us, should always belong 
to us, will always belong to us.” 

“Fight the Martians?” Atilano laughed. “Like, with guns and all?” The rest of the 
Security Command laughed, too. “Are there even guns on Mars?” Atilano asked. 

“Yes,” answered Walsh. Atilano lost his grin. 

“Why on Earth—?” 

“It’s why on Mars, Mr. President. The why is historically obvious.” 

“The Prestige Guard, right?” 

Walsh just grinned. 

Atilano suspended the meeting to lodge another complaint which would fall on the deaf 
ears of the NOE, the “Masters of Mars,” the owners of the undisputed Martian property of Earth, 
forever. 

As Mars and Earth separated away from their most recent opposition, it served as an 
accurate metaphor of the NOE’s liaison distancing himself from his superiors on Earth. Although 
his commission called for him to champion the NOE’s interests, a rogue maturity came of age in 
his mind’s eye: ancient Martians, brought back to life, couldn’t help anything. 

And it was just one '4C/*°AI-interferometry away from focusing their beam of 
chronotons, he feared. One deterioration set of telltale Nitrogen and Magnesium away from an 


identifiable millennium, century, or decade. 
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What he didn’t know and what was a Chronarchy classified fact, unreleased except to the 


VSD and the inner circle of the Chronarchy itself, was that a target date of 3.1 billion years ago 
had been identified, courtesy of pieces of a powdery shawl found in Evan’s and Mare’s RibCar. 

Back at his desk in his office, Atilano popped a stress-replacer tablet and chased it with a 
cup of lemonade. 

“Enter,” he barked after the knock at the door. Dr. Jay Kubacki came in. 

“T read your complaint against our friend,” Kubacki told him. 

“T don’t get it,” Atilano confessed. 

“Let it go. He can’t even vote.” 

“Yea, but he has the NOE’s ear.” 

“Let it go. It doesn’t matter what Walsh wants. The NOE wants Martians,” Kubacki 
reassured him. “‘As do we.” 

“Yea, but sometimes I wonder. Two complaints from me about Walsh and nothing. They 
must be happy with him.” 

“T’ve got something that’1l make you happy.” 

“Please!” 

“The Nitrogen-14 decay from the Carbon-14 on the artifact from Arsia Mons. It fine 
tunes our target within 5.7 years, just under 3 m’ears.” 

“That’s good. From 3.1 billion years to 5.7 single, solitary, little years. That’s quite an 
accomplishment. That’s really good.” He slapped his desk. “You’re right, I’m very happy. To 
think, after one little hiking trip for a couple of colonists and we got our Martians.” 

“Yes, well, one of the hikers got hit with a crag.” 

“That’s bad,” Atilano said, shaking his head. “Another victim. The NOE won’t like that. 


One step forward, two back. More ammo for people like Walsh.” 
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“But she’s O.K.” 


“She is? Then that’s good!” He caught himself. “She? A woman?” 
“A child.” 


“Then that’s bad.” Atilano sulked. “Fuck.” 


38 28 ok 


“MCPSC authorization automata compliance order alpha,” the round-faced, black- 
bearded man ordered the interactive hospital room. Evan’s real-time holomonitor, the same type 
that had been used to observe Mare miles away, popped off. All audiopickups went dead. The 
hospital door locked, sealing the man in with Evan. 

“Who are you?” Evan asked his mysterious visitor. The man had the air of authority, but 
his cherubic face, even bearded, held the countenance of a righteous person. It reassured Evan. 

“T’m Gavin Atilano,” which meant nothing to Evan. 

“MPSC automata inertia authorization?” Evan asked. He knew full well the man wasn’t 
from maintenance, medical, or anywhere else in the mainstream of life as he knew it. 

“Gavin Atilano, he repeated, offering his hand. “President of the Security Command.” 

“President of Mars!” Evan exclaimed with the handshake. 

“Don’t you read the newsfloaters?” 

“Not lately.” 

“Well, I am new here, I suppose. Actually, I’m from Temporal Reconciliation. 

“The Chronarchy,” Evan said out loud, impressed. “Must be something really important 
about me.” A feeling of vindication settled upon him. “I’m flattered.” 


“Yes,” agreed Atilano, smiling. “The Cat G duster, the Sonotome, well, you know.” 
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Evan excused himself, got off of the bed, and walked over to a tray that held some ice 


tea. When he reached down, his open-back hospital gown fell away. He snapped around, 
embarrassed, sealing the breach by clutching the seams behind his back. “Sorry,” he said, “I 
think I just mooned the President of Mars.” Atilano laughed. 

“T like you already,” he told Evan. Evan offered him some tea with a gesture toward the 
tray, but Atilano declined. “Dr. Mickal, let me say that like Dr. Cooke, I too believe you.” 

“You heard that, huh?” 

“Sorry, Dr. Mickal, but you’ve been on automata the whole time.” 

“Everything going to the Security Command?” 

“Actually,” Atilano said carefully, “just us.” 

“Just the Chronarchy.” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I see,” Evan said thoughtfully. He read Atilano’s tone correctly. “So,” he prodded, 
“what have we learned?” Atilano started to answer but changed tone abruptly. 

“First of all, let me tell you how sorry I am about your daughter.” 

“Excuse me?” 

Atilano felt a wave of panic and cursed whomever had done the prep work for this 
meeting. “She is, in fact, fine. Like you’ve been told.” 

“And?” Evan persisted, in a hybrid tone of anger and concern. 

“And...” Atilano continued, looking about as if searching for the words, “she is expected 
to be completely normal once the swelling goes down.” 

“Swelling? Like an ankle or something? 

“The EEGs are normal and brain edema has responded—tresponded rapidly—to the 


steroids.” Evan collapsed back against his mattress, pitched at a 45° angle. 
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“EEGs?” he mumbled, then turned to Atilano. “How many ferropods?” He stared away 


blankly. 

“Only the one,” Atilano answered. 

“Only...” Evan echoed the word, a deceitful word. 

Atilano gave him his moment. “Should we continue the debriefing later, Dr. Mickal?” 

“Yes,” Evan answered and closed his eyes. He gave in for a moment to anger, anger 
directed at Renée, Blaise, and Chris. And especially at Deniz. But then he realized his emotional 
output was best used by praying and hoping for Mare, instead of profitless rage at those who in 
their own way were trying to do their best in a situation that had no good choices. He opened his 
eyes again. 

“When can I see her?” 

“When the swelling’s gone and she’s off the anesthesia.” 

Evan lay still and closed his eyes once more, neither he nor Atilano realizing that Mare 


was way ahead of schedule. 
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Précis, Temporal Reconciliation Oversight Committee 


Ww 


Subchapter, “Calendar 


Cross-reference, Précis: Cultural Psychology 


Committee, subchapter, “Calendar Anxiety” 


e€ Imprimatur, MCPSC, Jeremy Pasternak, Précis 


Transcriptionist 


Whereas the delineation of interval chronology 


falls under the authority of the Temporal 


Reconciliation Oversight Committee, it has been duly 


devised and accepted that time and date nomenclature 
be applied thusly: 

In concert with the Cultural Psychology 
Committee, in an effort to minimize cultural and 


psychological discordancy inherent in any new scheme 
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for those accustomed to Earth nomenclature of temporal 


intervals, the following scheme is used: 

The mean Martian “sol” of 24 hours, 39 minutes, 
36 seconds will be separated into a 12-hour A.M. anda 
12-hour P.M., both of these divided by a 40-minute 
“Midday.” Every eight years (four Mars years, 


“m’ears”) will require a leap year sol to be added. 


The m’ear calendar, roughly twice that of the 1- 


Astronomical Unit Earth, is to be divided into twelve 


months of 56 days each, and each month will be eight 
weeks long. They will be named in tandem with Earth’s 


months, allowing for similar climate expectations to 


recur on the same months as on Earth, e.g., January is 
always associated with winter in the northern 
hemisphere or with summer in the southern. In further 
example, January will begin on January 1%* and end on 
January 56*, 


This will leave an overage of fifteen days, 


divided thusly: one full 7-day week added after 
December 56? and one full week after June 56%, i.e., a 


week of holiday each to culturally signify the change 


of seasons. Such a holiday will also allow, in the 


future, when colonies expand (those whose work or 


lifestyles make it necessary to change hemisphere 
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domicile with the change of seasons), to do this 


without interruption of official work schedules. 


This scheme leaves yet one remaining day of the 


687 sols of the m’ear to be available to celebrate 
“New Mars Day.” Although the first spontaneous 
thunderstorm had occurred on July 43°, observance will 
be on an added day to September, viz., September 57*, 

On New Mars Day, the MCPSC is mandated to release 
both the general Précis (plural), and to those with 
MCPSC red-frame clearance, the classified Précis 


(plural). 


eé Imprimatur, as transcribed and accepted by Jeremy 
Pasternak, Précis Transcriptionist, and the MCPSC, 


respectively 


When the matter of pulling the tempconciliation trigger was finally settled, Denton 
Walsh’s road rage raged onward, obvious to the other MCPSC members. 

After narrowing down the dating of the gossamer life blankets given to Evan and Mare, 
the Chronarchy, through great diplomatic difficulty, was finally able to propose transparency on 
what had happened during the global duster event in which Mare had been injected with her 
ferropod. The eyecam recordings from Evan’s polarized eyewear were the final evidence 
declassified to expedite the Chronarchy’s agenda. 

Dr. Cooke defused cragphobia by continuing, inexplicably, to survive without overt 


deterioration, even with nanotubules proceeding on their march across his intellect and his mind. 
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He had been scanned, studied, observed, oral-bacteriogrammed, probed, interrogated, and spied 


on incessantly. Aside from an overly sentimental reaction to the singing mountains and canyons, 
from which he claimed to know not a single world, he seemed very much unchanged. 

Within Evan’s first week back at the VSD, Chris was already contributing to six on-going 
articles being submitted to the Mars Scientific Journal; he was even mentioned as a candidate for 
the Ares Prize for his philosophical musings on what the Martian musicality did in—and to—his 
brain, the Ares Prize Committee awaiting his as yet unpublished but highly anticipated 
monograph. 

With the quantum leaps in Sonotome translation that the global symphony sparked, the 
continued research into man vs. ferropod interaction, and the startling revelations of the 
polarized historical tableau recordings, there arose a vow that promised it was high time Man and 
Martian got together. After all, it was the whole reason the second UberCollider on Mars had 
been built. Two m’ears of making it, followed by the duplicate, triplicate, and endless further 
reports done to kill time while awaiting ignition, pushed the frustration—the frustration of a 
machine’s true purpose unrealized. The biggest machine on two worlds; the biggest purpose 
unrealized on two worlds. 

The first post-terraforming global duster, indeed, had changed everything. 

At every step where caveats were debunked, there was CO Denton Walsh fueling the 
next doubt until his mission became a self-caricature of bad politics and bad faith. 

Temporal Reconciliation with the Martians: the scientists asked for it; the people 
demanded it; the Security Command approved it. 

It would only take another two Martian months to make all the lights green, thanks to the 
head start of perennial pre-engagement checklists. On a New Mars Day, September 57", pomp 


and circumstance announced the moment. 
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Mare Mickal was an honored guest in the UberCollider guest room, along with her 


Dad—Evan, and Dr. Cooke, Gavin Atilano, Dr. Kubacki, and over a dozen others. CO Walsh 
had not been invited, deliberately snubbed. He invoked his Prestige Guard clout and NOE 
credentials to be admitted nonetheless, along with other members of the Prestige contingent— 


General Llorente, Colonel Leeper, and a Sgt. Lawrence. 
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pes 


“Come on, Mare,” called Deniz, “we don’t want to be late.” 

“T’m going as fast as I can,” she called back from her room. 

“Evan, you, too. Dr. Cooke is going to be here any minute.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” he called back. 

The door bell chimed. Mare tore out of her room to answer it. She had heard a lot about 
Dr. Cooke, all about how they were alike, both having crags, but actually had never met him. She 
had not asked to go to the VSD to play with the animals, probably because of the ferropod bin 
there, and Evan and Deniz would have denied her had she asked. So all Mare knew of Dr. Cooke 
was what Dad had told her. 

By the time Mare opened the door, Deniz had joined her by her side. She swung the door 
wide and there stood Chris in a stylish Arylon jacket. Mare’s eyes grew big. He was taller and 
bigger than her Dad, even bigger than Uncle Blaise. She held up her hand. 


“How!” she said. Chris laughed. 
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“She heard you were Native American,” explained Deniz. “Sorry.” Chris smiled, 


unoffended. Mare tilted around him to regard his long ponytail. 

“Mommy, Dad should wear his hair like this.” 

“Why, thank you, Mare,” Chris said. 

“Ts your name Cook, like in a restaurant?” 

“Cooke with an ‘e,’ C-O-O-K-E.” 

“Cooke with an ‘e.’ I like that. Cook-E. That’s what I’ll call you. Cookie.” 

“Mare,” Deniz fussed, “you should ask him what he wants to be called. ‘ Dr. Cooke’ 
would be the polite name.” Chris smiled again. 

“Cookie!” Mare repeated excitedly. 

“That'd be just fine, Mare,” he said. 

“This here, Cookie,” Mare tugged on Deniz’s arm, “is my Daddy’s squaw.” 

“T’m so sorry, again—” and Deniz gave her that mother’s look—“when she heard about 
you, she took the learning module on Native Americans.” 

“T’m flattered, actually,” he told Deniz. “That part of history is tucked away from the 
more glamorous modules, which is too bad. It’s really too important to be only quaint.” Then 
returning to Mare, “One day I’ll come over with my datastrip and show you my ancestors and 
history.” Mare squealed with delight and clapped. 

“She would like that, Chris,” Deniz said. 

Mare saw Chris’s healed spot on his forehead and then absent-mindedly felt her own. She 
smiled, reassured that such a nice person had a crag just like her. She had done very well after 
the attack, but the kids at school had first shunned her nervously and then made fun of her. She 
had always been a sensitive child, with good reason. And she always lashed out defensively in 


anger. Dr. Marcus Willner, her psychiatrist, had been seeing her already for many months but 
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still felt she might not resolve her anger until she matured more. The crag had been the second 


extraordinary negative life event she had had to endure in her short seven years of life. But the 
crag had been an accident; what happened before had been preventable, needless, and had even 
challenged Evan’s and Deniz’s enormous capability for understanding and forgiveness. They 
never discussed it with her, because she had never brought it up, and this was in keeping with the 
advice they received professionally. Instead, Dr. Willner at the Cultural Psychology Committee 
building had been her sole confidant by her choice. 

But now she had her ferropod to deal with, too. Adding to whatever went on in the 
child’s psyche was a secret juvenile guilt: she might have had this coming after referring to Dr. 
Cooke as a craghead at supper that night. 

“Hey, Chris,” Evan said, joining them and then pushing them out of the door. “C’mon, 
c’mon, don’t want to be late for the past and the future.” 

“We’re already too late for the past,” Deniz joked, “and doesn’t matter if we’re late for 
the future—we’ll catch up.” 

They shared a RibCar ride to the admission gate of the UberCollider. They presented 
their invitations and were escorted to a drop-off point at the guest pavilion. Then they met 
President Atilano. 

“The guest of honor!” he addressed Mare in exaggerated grandeur. 

“Yes!” Evan agreed, “Her Royal Highness.” Mare clutched Deniz’s hand nervously. 

It was New Mars Day, September 57", and the day the UberCollider would fetch the 
Martians at last. A radiant President Atilano led Mare, Evan, and Chris to their seats in the grand 
viewing VIP guestroom. Deniz waved and went with her guide to the secondary guest area. The 
grand viewing VIP guestroom had a wall of glass that overlooked the innermost park that sat at 


the southern border of the collider arc. The secondary guest area had a large holoviewer area in 
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the center of the circular bleachers, which meant it wouldn’t miss a thing. But the VIP room 


would view whatever happened directly through a window. 

The plan was to focus generated chronotons concentrically at the area of the colony that 
sat within the confines of the round collider. This encompassed nearly 642 square kilometers, so 
the sweep would begin at the adjacent park then balloon out. Anything first happening, it was 
predicted, would happen there first. 

The Ulticapacitor was charged and ready. Atilano knew the energy needed would fry it, 
so the second, backup Ulticapacitor had been readied on Lagrange | secretly, ready should 
President Atilano need to invoke, presidentially, subsequent initiation of an emergency repeat 
tempconciliation. After all, it was a process without a completely predictable outcome. 

The President had insisted Evan and Mare be included, since they were responsible for 
the atomic dating breakthrough; besides, they could verify what they were seeing, should real 
Martians present. Chris was included because of his ferropod. Dr. Kubacki was there and sat in 
the seat next to the one President Atilano would occupy. He was the highest ranking scientist 
associated with the UberCollider, and he sat gleaming with pride. The rest of the MCPSC were 
there. All but Denton Walsh had been invited, but he rectified the snub by exploiting his NOE 
credentials. Accompanying him were four men. Three of them, General Llorente, Colonel 
Leeper, and Lt. Lawrence, were wearing Prestige Guard uniforms; the fourth, Mr. Eversauff, 
wore a narrow-legged, tight-waisted brown suit with a silver “P” lapel pin. When Atilano saw 
their contingent, he frowned but did nothing to interfere with their presence. All in all, the VIP 
room seated about twenty guests for the historic event, including Drs. Renée Niemann and Blaise 
Lewis. When Atilano noted that there were still a few empty chairs, he sent back for Deniz, 


offered her an apology, and then offered her the seat next to Evan and Mare. 
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Atilano had been ferociously busy making this day happen. After having authorized the 


sacrifice of the Ulticapacitor and installing the secondary one for emergency backup, the cascade 
of power transfers from Earth had gone off without a hitch and the Lagrange points of Venus, 
then Earth, then Mars, had flawlessly applied the power boosts. 60 teraelectronvolts sat ready. 
Kubacki shot him a wink. 

All emergency, medical, and fire personnel were standing by. Microbiologists in hazmat 
suits stood on duty near the areas expected to be affected. Xenolinguists also were ready with 
mini-PAs hanging from their shoulders. The manual that guided everyone in safely intermingling 
the two time epochs was a thousand floaterpages long. Except for the field personnel, everyone 
in the colony had been apprised that a Colony-wide home-confinement quarantine of 
considerable duration may be necessary. 

All of the far-flung Colony residents watched on HV. Theoretically, they knew real 
Martians might pop right into their living rooms, but gamma ray shielding from a geosync 
satellite focused a buffer that initially would limit the tempconciliation, if all went well, to just 
the green areas adjacent to the internal southern arc of the collider. Large bilge pumps had been 
installed along the 89.95-km perimeter in case there were to be sudden flooding; the area they 
occupied now been may have been wetter in the past age that was being brought to the bone-dry 
present. 

Of the 430 separate steps necessary to turn on the machine, all but the last 30 had already 
been done before the guests had arrived. 

“Have you thought about what happens if this doesn’t work?” Atilano whispered to Dr. 


Kubacki. “Or if the Martians that come are pissed off?” 
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“Tf this doesn’t work,” Kubacki whispered back, “it’s not pissed off Martians you’re 


going to have to worry about. Remember what Dow Corning did to Wen Lu after that patent 
challenge. And wait till Dupont gets a hold of you.” 

“Dupont,” Atilano huffed. “Don’t even get me started.” 

Kubacki patted Atilano on the back as a send-off for his speech. “Don’t think about Dow 
Corning and Dupont. Go get ‘em.” 

Atilano rose, assumed a commanding standing position behind the ceremonial dais and 
received a round of applause, except from Walsh and his contingent. Atilano paused for a 
moment to regard his audience. He suddenly felt a wave of déja vu. His eyes went from the back 
of the room to the front when he noticed a frumpy looking gentleman in the front row sitting 
where he had been seated next to Dr. Kubacki. In his seat. The man seemed...fuzzy. He could 
make out the round face; he saw the black beard. For a moment he thought this man may even 
look like himself, but then the man shot up abruptly, turned his back to him, and sauntered off. 
Nah, he thought. Then, could that have been me? Was that me trying to stop me from doing this? 
Or here to make sure I did? He blinked and the man he had seen heading to the exit was gone. 
Nah. Science fiction bullshit. He realized he had had way too many discussions with Kubacki 
about time paradoxes. 

He found his glass of water on the shelf below the top of the dais and took a long sip. 
Nah. He knew he was lying to himself. He was denying an obvious life-event: meeting one’s self 
in a time paradox—the very thing the math said could never happen. It was disturbing, but 
nothing would stop him now, not even such an existential upheaval. He cleared his throat and 
then cleared it again. 

“We are poised at an historic crossroads,” he said as proudly as he could, but then cleared 


his throat once more. “Thanks to the noble sacrifice of Dr. Evan Mickal and his very brave 
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daughter, Mare, we have been able to break an impasse that now makes it possible to unite the 


diaspora of common life in the cosmos.” Evan and Mare looked at each other, never suspecting 
for a moment they would be part of such an historic speech, much less the solution to a cosmic 
impasse. 

“For they provided the key to the ancient time we seek. At long last, we can embrace our 
fellow citizens of Sol. To the old Martians of Old Mars from the new ones of New Mars, we say 
in friendship, ‘People of Mars, welcome to the Solar System!’” 

And with that he pushed a phony large, red prop button which signaled the sciengineers 
to turn to their consoles to initiate the remaining 30 steps of the 430 that would start the 
UberCollider. 

“3.1222” was ceremoniously displayed on the billion-years countdown clock, counting 
toward zero which would identify the contemporary. 

And the retrieval of an ancient age into it. 

The whirring and humming of the collider began to drone. The lights flickered. The last 
automated 30 steps, as well as the whole countdown took less than two minutes. During that time 
Atilano excused himself and after a sidelong look for someone who looked like him, lifted the 
glass wall and awaited the neutralizing of the gamma rays there (step 422 of the 430 steps) so 
that he could walk out into the tempconciliation zone. He stepped over the threshold tentatively. 
After the ceremonial epochal countdown clock had ticked to zero, all eyes in the VIP room were 
on Atilano, who stood expectantly but nervously just outside. In the secondary guestroom 
everyone watched the tru-color, hi-res, real-time holoclip. 

Atilano shifted from leg to leg as primary support. He sweated. 


Nothing happened. 
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In the audience, polite contrived anticipation led to embarrassing dread to an unspoken 


accusation of failure. There were strange noises, and the sound they heard, it seemed, could be 
nothing more than the collider powering down. Atilano walked back inside, lowered the glass 
wall, stood behind the dais, and poured himself a glass of expensive unrecycled water. He looked 
around and felt the gamut of emotions in the room. There were looks of confusion, 
disappointment, and pity. A bald man who represented the NOE as its liaison was in his own 
private winners circle, chewing the inside of his cheek. Only Mare remained smiling. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Atilano spoke as ever the consummate politician, “...and 
colonists of Mars...” Denton Walsh grimaced. “All big things have to start small. My remarks 
are not an apology, but a congratulations. And a promise: We have begun!” He paused to 
provoke applause that was slow to ignite. Dr. Kubacki obliged him by beginning a slow clap. 
The applause peaked at lackluster. “We will be back, and next time the tempconciliation zone 
will be bigger, and the epoch focus will be expanded. And we will continue until we can grasp 
the hands of our ancient Martian friends and finally say, “People of Mars, welcome to the Solar 
System!” 

Dr. Kubacki again began a slow clap and this time the applauders intuited their timing 
mercifully and gave in to seal the event with a properly delivered closing of applause that even 
included a whistle or two. But no one, so it seemed, was fooled; instead, they all suffered the 
failure on a planetary scale, on an epochal scale. So it seemed. 

Enough for two planets. 

Among the nervous guests who stood, re-sat, and re-stood again, writhing their hands, or 
removing them or replacing them into their pockets, sat two exceptions, Chris and Mare. Chris 


caught her eye and replied to her with a smile of his own. 
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“That was you who whistled?” Atilano asked Dr. Jay Kubacki back at his office. Kubacki 


grinned. 

“Twice.” 

“Did the thing have to shut down right in front of everyone? That sound droning down— 
it was like losing a videogame.” 

“It’s not shut down,” Kubacki answered. 

“But I heard it.” 

“Tt’s still running, Mr. President. Once it gets up to—reaches—chronicity, you don’t need 
all that much power to maintain the tempconciliation. The UltiCapacitor’s shot, for sure, but the 
collider’s up and running. What you heard was the grind down to the chronicity maintenance 
level. Would you like me to tell the sciengineers to really shut it down all the way?” 

“No,” said Atilano, and then sighed. 

“What about make it louder, y’ know, for effect?” 

“No. But stop the gamma buffer from the geosync satellite. Who knows, maybe I'll wake 
up with a Martian in my bed tomorrow morning.” 

“Or an ocean.” 

“T would prefer the Martian.” 

“An ocean would be bad,” Kubacki said. 

“No, Dr. Kubacki, I’m talking about a Martian. That would be good. Very good.” 

“Mr. President,” announced Atilano’s automaton, “Denton Walsh of the Prestige Guard is 
here with several armed gentlemen accompanying him.” 

“Armed?” Atilano said, looking nervously at Kubacki, “that is very bad.” He threw a 


pencil down. “Make sure your guys keep that thing running.” 
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It had become a routine that Dr. Cooke—‘Cookie,” as Mare called him—would stop by 
the Mickal household each morning, since it was on his way to the VSD. He and Evan would 
share a cup of Mava or imported Columbian. Deniz and Mare enjoyed the company, too. Mare 
was always sure to sit at the breakfast table with them. 

‘“‘Where’s the princess get-up, Your Highness?” Chris asked, noticing Mare’s 
unremarkable slacks and blouse. 

“In the wash,” Evan answered. “She has to abdicate at least every three days to launder 
the royal wardrobe. It’s not a royal decree, but a Mom decree. Mom decrees are a checks-and- 
balances on the monarchy.” Deniz smiled. 

Mare looked at Chris with a puzzled look. “Why,” she finally asked, “don’t you have 
your hair like a real Mohawk?” 

“You mean with the bald on the sides?” Mare nodded. “I think that might be a myth. The 
way I wear it, as far as I’ve been taught, is the traditional way.” 

“Oh,” she said, then, pulling her own pony tail from behind her head, “look, me, too.” 


She dipped her overly cupped spoon into her cereal. The milk, reconstituted from dried Earth 
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imports, sat more safely in the exaggerated concavity of her spoon, so handy in the reduced Mars 


gravity. This made for rude breakfast sounds, so inherent in the process that it was considered 
rude no more. She slurped. Although GravPads were available, most eschewed them for day-to- 
day activities because of their energy cost. Besides, cheating like this violated the true colonist 
directive: To be a good colonist, you must begin thinking of yourself as a Martian. 

Mare made another rude slurping noise then regarded Chris again. “Uh-oh,” Deniz said, 
“T can see the wheels turning.” 

“Cookie,” Mare asked, “how come you don’t have a squaw, too, like my Daddy?” 

“Oh, Mare!” Deniz chided her. “We talked about that, remember? And especially about 
Dr. Cooke’s family privacy.” 

“No,” Chris said, “it’s O.K.,” then to Mare, “used to have one, but that was many moons 
ago.” Mare smiled at his choice of words, but he knew what was coming, so he added, “She died, 
Mare,” then he smiled to let her know it was O.K. “Wow,” he exclaimed, “you know a lot about 
Native Americans, eh?” The upstate New York/Canadian inflection had emerged, and Mare 
laughed. 

“You’re funny, eh?” she teased. 

“Used to be, but that was many moons ago, too.” 

“Mare,” Evan said, “shouldn’t you be starting your morning module?” She sulked but 
rose to obey. 

“Alright. Stupid module. Bye, Cookie. Daddy, don’t forget to kiss me goodbye when you 
leave.” 

“O.K.” 

“And promise me you won’t hurt the animals.” 


“Promise, just like every day.” 
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“Me, too, Mare,” Chris added. Mare smiled at him, gave him a thumb up, then put her 


dish into the insink composterator and took off out of sight. 

“She’s taking American History,” Deniz told Chris, “so having her own, live Native 
American makes her feel lucky.” 

“Luckier than the Native Americans in the American History module, I’m sure,” Evan 
commented. He looked at Chris. 

“What?” Chris returned. 

“Well,” Evan said, “I’ve been thinking. Isn’t what we tried to do a lot like what happened 
to Native America when the Spaniards and the Pilgrims landed? I mean, won’t they feel a little 
short-changed seeing how we’re here in their spot?” 

“Yes,” Chris agreed. Then, without segue or any tangential connection, asked, “Deniz, 
what’s your status with the Electromagnetic Archeology Council?” 

“T guess that settles that,” Evan surrendered. 

“T think the linguists are still safe,” Deniz told Chris, “since we still have a lot of 
translating to do. But I think the sweepers are in trouble, especially since tempconciliation was a 
bust.” 

“T think,” added Evan, “as long as I’m at the VSD, we’re still a package deal.” Evan 
turned toward the door. 

“Evan,” Chris reminded him, “don’t forget that kiss.” 

“Oh, right,” Evan remembered. When he returned to join Chris on the way out, Deniz 
was back in the kitchen, her own goodbye kiss already delivered. 

“What on the agenda today?” Chris asked. 

“Not sure. First day back after tempconciliation failure.” He lowered his voice into a 


whisper. “More animal stuff.” 
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“For how long?” Chris whispered likewise. “No matter how much we get them together, 


we can’t figure out why crags won’t snap at ‘em.” 
“T heard that!” Mare called out. Deniz came out to lodge her own look of disapproval. 
“Trust, remember?” she said to Evan. “Remember what Dr. Willner said after his last 
therapy session with her. 
“Sorry,” Chris offered. 
“Keep your promise, Evan,” Deniz said. 
“So far,” he answered, “none broken.” Then he raised his voice. “Did you hear that, little 


Miss Nosy? Now come get that kiss.” 


Renée had been at the VSD early and on a mission. She had entered the classified red 
frame to re-visit the lives of the catatonic Rogers and the late Hansel. Why had they been 
snapped? Why Chris? Why Mare but not Evan? Why the different outcomes for Rogers and 
Hansel compared to Chris and Mare? Why not anything with all of the animals that ate up so 
much of her budget? A budget sure to be slashed if there were no answers soon, she realized, 
especially after tempconciliation failure. At least, she hoped, with egg on the Chronarchy’s face, 
the VSD might be pushed further down the fiscal shitlist. Perhaps they could just keep 
percolating under the radar. 

“Cassie Rogers and Randy Hansel were both terraforming engineers, meteorological and 
waste engineering, respectively,” explained Renée’s interactive red-framed floater. “As such, 
they worked together.” 

“Meteorology and waste management working together?” Renée wondered out loud. 


“Atmospheric methane,” answered the floater. 
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“Oh.” Working together. The two of them. That explained the tandem ferropod insertions 


they each suffered. 

“Which of the two do you wish to pursue first?” asked the automaton, the interactive 
platform for the floater. 

“Rogers.” 

“Cassie Rogers, of French and Anglo-Saxon descent, is 97 years old,” the floater began. 

She’s a telomorph like me, Renée realized. Could that be a connection? A predator-prey 
connection? No, she figured, that wouldn’t explain Chris and Mare. 

“Before her rebirth she had been an executive on the Affordable Healthcare Panel.” 

Renée knew these panels. They were called “bell” panels, because they followed the 
Gaussian bell curves of evidence-based medicine to determine what warranted expensive 
treatments, what patients received what cost-effective protocols, and—as some argued—who 
was allowed to live and who got to die. It was maligned similarly to the so-called “death panels” 
described in the 21*t Century American universal healthcare initiative. 

“Dr. Rogers,” the floater continued, “had been on the forefront of defending such a 
system that denied care when justified by a sound fiscal protocol. Even when her own daughter’s 
case was reviewed, Rogers had refused to recuse herself when denying her coverage, to ‘send a 
message,’ as she had been quoted. 

Cassie Rogers’ daughter, a meteorologist/climatologist, had developed brainstem aphasia, 
a condition wherein the portion of the brain that maintains the automatic maintenance of living— 
breathing, pulse rate, etc—no longer worked as a unit, resulting in asynchrony of life- 
maintenance rhythms. It was uniformly fatal, except for a small percentage of those treated with 
a very expensive series of tachybaric protopulses, a nuclear medicine procedure that fell far to 


one end of the bell curve—the denial end. Her daughter had died four months after her denial of 
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services when Rogers, to her horror, found that she herself could not privately afford the 


treatments for her she had intended to provide after the insurance denial. To send a message. 

The explanations, as always, had been the usual ones: “If we do it for one, we’ll have to 
do it for everyone”; and “There are too few cases of brainstem aphasia to warrant draining the 
war chest meant for more salvageable ailments”; and “Even with treatment only a few survive”; 
and the final argument, as always, “We’re not telling your doctor how to treat it or even whether 
to treat it. That’s really between the doctor and patient. We would never interfere with or 
compromise the doctor-patient relationship. We’re just telling you what we will pay for, that’s 
all.” 

“After her daughter died, Cassie Rogers had stopped eating for eleven days until she had 
to be hospitalized. Her treatment was covered. She resigned from the panel and underwent 
private pay telomorphing and then rebirthed into a career in Meteorology and Climatology, like 
her daughter, but which encompassed oceanography and aquatic engineering. Her work on Mars 
would later contribute to the hydration aspects of terraforming and the methane atmospheric 
chelation programs.” 

What the floater didn’t report, but what both Renée’s intuitive understanding and Rogers’ 
soul searching concluded, was that Rogers might just have been a bad person. Putting non-person 
things ahead of pro-person things never added up to a good person in an apples and oranges way. 
Was telomorphing into meteorology some feeble attempt to compensation for cutting her 
daughter’s life early? 

Too little, too late, had been Rogers’ attempt to make good for her personal tragedy. 
According to the floater, “She became an outspoken champion for opening the Affordable 


Healthcare panels to more diseases, but she was not successful.” 
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During her studies after rebirth she had written an op-ed piece for the New York New 


Times newsfloater that dealt with the cost of antiviral prophylaxis that would prevent neonatal 
death due to the rare PIVS virus for laboring-by-choice mothers-to-be. In the piece, she had 
considered the cost for covering all babies at risk vs. just how many babies would actually need 
the protection to live. By the time the program’s total cost had been divided by the number of 
those surviving who otherwise wouldn’t have, the math had worked out to each baby being 
worth $11,900. Her point? Shouldn’t a baby be worth more than that? Wasn’t a baby priceless? 
Wasn’t any life priceless? 

Not according to the Affordable Healthcare panels. 

This had been her public foray into ethical outrage. When she ran the numbers on other 
diseases, the worth of someone’s life ranged from a high of millions to a low of worthless. The 
causes célébres on the bell curve were always protected from exclusions, but the diseases 
affecting felons, nursing home patients, other institutionalized persons, and the homeless meant 
an automatic kick-back to the denial committees. 

According to what Renée was able to dig up, Rogers never spoke of her ethical regrets 
again, and by the time she had finished her studies, a trip to Mars had been offered and accepted. 

Renée again reviewed the holoclip of the observation of Rogers, the catatonic pose; she 
reviewed the one purposeful action, her gaze into the holoclip aerolense point-blank. Whatever 
issues Rogers had, catatonia was probably not the right diagnosis. 

Guilt may have been more accurate. Guilt acted out via crag attack. 

Renée sat quietly. Finally, she pursued the case of Hansel, who had committed suicide by 
door. 

“Randy Hansel,” the floater began, “is of mixed German and Dutch descent. He was 


before his death a 107-year old telomorph.” Oh, no, thought Renée, /’m on the same list. 
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“Before, his rebirth he was an Assistant U.S. Attorney and prosecutor. The voluminous 


details are beyond the scope of this headbook, but he was removed from the U.S. Attorney’s 
office and disbarred for a plethora of reasons, including falsifying Proffer meeting transcripts to 
garner perjury charges, withholding exculpatory evidence that would have exonerated 
defendants, misleading grand juries, manipulating evidence at trial, planting false evidence at 
trial, and conspiring with his chief DEA investigator to convict defendants whose convictions 
were subsequently overturned on Appeal. He only served two years in a federal prison camp 
after turning witness against the DEA agent. Thereafter, he enrolled in the Geology program at 
Northwestern Florida University and developed a special interest in solid waste management.” 

Just two years? thought Renée. Must have known someone. Special interest in solid 
waste? Isn’t that shit? 

“Although he graduated in the bottom 1/8 of his class, he was accepted into the Mars 
Colony Project after two unsuccessful attempts on his life.” 

Someone definitely knew him, she thought. This keeps getting better and better. He left 
Earth to dodge vengeful assassins and then even the Martians wanted to get him, judging by the 
big red target on his forehead. And then, she laughed with disgust, even he wanted to get him. 

The holoclip never would say it but Renée concluded that, like Rogers, Randy Hansel had 
been a bad person. 

What if I’m a bad person? she wondered. Could that be it? That couldn’t be it. After all, 
Mare and Chris were attacked. Mare certainly isn’t a bad person, but what about Chris? 

She arose and looked out of the window that faced the anteroom. “Still MCPSC 4205 
privacy?” she asked. She returned to her seat and manipulated her thumbclip. The red frame 


glowed that meant an affirmative answer to her question. “Cooke, Chris,” she said. 
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“Dr. Christopher Cooke,” it began, “is a 51-year old of Native American descent, born on 


the upstate New York Mohawk reservation that borders its sister reservation in Canada. He has a 
degree in mechanical engineering and a Masters in physics he earned at the University of 
Albany-SUNY, and a doctorate in particle and theoretical physics from the University of 
Pennsylvania. During his post-doctorate professorship back at SUNY, he remained active in 
Native American affairs, until his wife died of brainstem aphasia, and—” 

“Wait!” ordered Renée. “Cross reference his wife’s death with the timing of Cassie 
Rogers’ tenure on the Affordable Healthcare panel, and further with the timing of death for 
Rogers’ daughter.” 

“Dr. Cooke’s wife, Nancy, died three years before the death of Rogers’ daughter, three 
and a half years before Rogers’ resignation from the panel.” 

“Detail the synopsis of the Nancy Cooke Denial Committee disposition,” Renée 
thumbclipped. 

“As documented, “In spite of the well-established list of non-treatable disease, there 
appears to be continued appeals to make an exception which the panel finds personally offensive 
beyond any mere fiscal irresponsibility. In spite of the illustrious family Nancy Cooke is 
associated with and a direct appeal by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, it is our duty to hold fast, if 
not for the sake of financial prudence, then for the valuable result of sending a message.’” 

Ah, thought Renée, always with the sending a message. The message sent to all of the 
unfortunates who wouldn’t make the cut—the message loud and clear—the message that said, 
Drop dead, we don’t care. She broke from her morbid reverie and addressed the automaton 
again. “Detail the panel signatures on the Denial of Care for Nancy Cooke,” Renée requested 


sternly. “Just who wrote this shit?” 
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The words, Supervisor Cassie Rogers, Denial Advocate, appeared, as the automaton 


scrolled down to the bottom of the denial. As it had turned out, “the message” had also been 
delivered to Cassie Rogers three years later by an unexpected messenger, the coincidental 
diagnosis her own daughter was to share with the late Nancy Cooke. 

Renée’s eyes widened. Denial Advocate? She wondered if Chris had any idea, especially 
after seeing the Rogers holoclip. 

“Continue with Dr. Cooke,” she instructed the headbook floater. 

“Dr. Christopher Cooke,” it continued, “won numerous awards for his charitable work 
and his advocacy for Native Americans, including the Mohawk Nation ‘Turtle,’ the creation 
myth emblem that represents the Mohawk Nation’s highest honor; the Congressional Medal of 
Civilian Distinction, the Native American Studies Institute Order of the Phoenix, and the 
American-Canadian Indivision People’s Award. His participation in the Indivision movement 
was instrumental in making the Native American diaspora throughout North America the 59" 
state of the United States, called simply ‘Native America.’ With Native America’s wealth of 
natural resources, the consortium of tribes, as a state, propagated its people into a paradigm of 
exemplary education and health.” 

The casinos didn’t hurt none either, she thought to herself. 

“As a Catholic, he was Grand Knight in the Knights of Columbus and served twice as a 
president of the national St. Vincent de Paul Society. He raised three children and fostered three 
others. He also—” 

“Stop,” said Renée. Boy, do I suck! she thought. I guess being a bad person isn’t what 


catches crags. 
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Her office door pinged, and she resealed the 4205 header, tucking it securely away into 


its cyberstraightjacket. Safe, she disengaged the MCPSC 4205 privacy lock, which allowed Evan 
and Chris to enter and take their seats in the VSD conference room. 

“Where’s Blaise?” Evan asked her. Renée looked at the clock on the wall that displayed 
the time on Mars Colony, but also for New York, Los Angeles, London, and Tokyo. 

“Late,” she answered. 

“Oh, good,” Evan said, “more Mava for me.” Renée and Chris looked at him with 
disapproval. “What? That doesn’t make me a bad person, does it?” 

“No,” Chris said, “it would take a lot more than that.” 


“A whole lot more,” agreed Renée. 
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The entourage accompanying Colony Official Walsh into President Atilano’s office was 
intimidating, as was intended. After the pomp of their entrance, Walsh sent the Prestige Guard 
out and when President Atilano dismissed Dr. Kubacki, they had their very first private face-to- 
face discussion. 

“The NOE will not be pleased,” Walsh said with a strange pleasure. “And you had the 
gall to promise you were going to do this again?” 

“The second capacitor is in place, powered, already paid for.” 

Walsh laughed. “This is better than I could ever have imagined. Here I am, trying to talk 
you people out of this, and all I had to do is shut up and let you fail. This is rich. ?ve been 
waiting for this for a long time.” He had paced away from Atilano with his hands behind his 
back, when he suddenly snapped back around. “There are contingencies.” 

“Oh? Like what?” Atilano asked in a challenging tone. 

“T don’t owe you an explanation. I would plan on settling your accounts here if I were 
you.” He snapped around again to storm out and collected his entourage once out of the door, 


which he slammed on the way out, still the 25" Century statement of teenagers and fools. 
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“Put in a hail to the NOE on Earth,” Atilano commanded his automaton. 


“T’m sorry, Mr. Atilano, but they’ve squelched you.” 
Mister Atilano? Squelched? The jabs stung immediately and personally. “So, no go?” 


“No, sir. I wish there were more I could offer you.” 


Master of Mars. 

What a thing to contemplate. It hadn’t taken CO Denton Walsh much more effort to get 
all of his ducks in a row, and with the tempconciliation failure falling with the thud of a self- 
righteous rebuke, the rest of his web-footed fowl fell like dominoes. 

The NOE acted quickly. A profit motive will make for speedy business decisions. 
Compared to the crawling of politics and multinational diplomacy, business decisions moved at 
the speed of light. In spite of the promising beauty of peaceful international outreach to implant 
civilization on another planet, Mars was still nothing more than a business proposition. 

The collider’s failure led to loss of faith in it, which led to the disenfranchisement of the 
members of the Chronarchy, which led to dismissal of the entire MCPSC body politic in lieu of 
the NOE, as represented by its liaison, Denton Walsh, now Director Walsh. Or Czar Walsh, 
depending on the point of view. 

But there remained one thorn in his side which seemed to remain important to the NOE: 
the VSD. It was still important to investigate and gauge the dangers of ferropods. The only 
Martian fauna ever found, they seemed to be a threat to ongoing colonization still. 

And investment. 

Even with the polarized eyewear video-evidence and the audio of the Sonotomes, the 
absence of fossils and the failure of anyone—Martian or otherwise—showing up at 


tempconciliation now gave credence to the competing theory that Sonotomes and even the 
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tableau of beings seen in the polarized dust were probably artifacts and visitors to Mars from 


elsewhere. Visitors who had come and then simply left. What romantics saw as a native culture 
and a noble extinction was, it was argued, nothing more than a wayside visit that left behind 
another spacefaring race’s garbage. 

And there was Denton Walsh to enjoy it all. Even if the impact of the VSD, which still 
acted with some autonomy, was a non-issue, it was still something he would look into. When he 
did, he would arrive there unannounced as the only remaining member of the MCPSC, the NOE 


liaison. He would arrive as Master of Mars, which did not lend itself well to road rage. 


Within a week, Gavin Atilano had been arrested, detained, and transported to 
confinement in the large double-halo ship at Mars Lagrange 1 which orbited easily and leisurely 
around the first libration point almost 6,000 km above the surface. The Prestige Guard, under 
Director Walsh’s command, had seized all authority. Jeremy Pasternak, the MCPSC Précis 
Transcriptioner, the Encyclopedia Martia historian, and also the editor of the daily newsfloater, 
The Martian Colonist, was furious. One of his associate historians, General Ricardo Llorente, 
also served in the Prestige Guard, so Pasternak requested he come to his editorial office at the 
Colonist. 

The two men couldn’t have been more opposite physically. General Llorente was a dark 
eyed, very serious Cuban in his mid-forties who wore the fitness of a mixed Martial Arts master. 
Pasternak was in a wheelchair and wore an insolent smart-alecky smirk. Llorente had most of his 
dark, thick hair, Pasternak had lost most of his, graying and thin. 

Where they had intersected was in the history of the past and, as it would turn out, of the 


future. Under Pasternak, General Llorente was an editor of the Encyclopedia Martia, which was 
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made up generously from the assorted Précis. Pasternak, the Précis Transcriptioner, worked with 


material pre-Imprimatur and Llorente joined in post-Imprimatur. 

Pasternak had a law degree; Llorente’s education spanned Spanish and French history, 
but predominantly French. Pasternak had suffered a stroke after heart valve surgery; Llorente 
was a black belt in Judo and Jiu Jitsu. Llorente had been married and divorced twice, with three 
estranged children; Paternak had never married. 

Opposites attract. They were close friends. 

“Ricardo, what the hell?” Pasternak asked him upon arrival. General Llorente took a seat 
across from his friend who received him from his wheelchair at his desk. “And what’s the ‘P’ 
for?” 

Llorente swept across the whole uniform with his hand. “Prestige Guard.” 

“Of course, yes, the Prestige Guard.” He paused, then asked, “Ricardo, what exactly is 
the Prestige Guard? I thought it was in the diplomacy corps. A bunch of glorified attachés.” 

“There was the contingency mandate, Jeremy.” 

“O.K., so what exactly is the contingency mandate? I don’t even know what a 
contingency mandate is.” 

Llorente leaned forward. “The Prestige Guard is the mandate. What we were before was 
bullshit. The NOE, officially observing and non-voting on the Security Command, really were 
the ones to run the show.” 

“The liaison? That idiot Walsh?” 

“Well, just en garde, until.” 

“Until?” 

“Until it was time to run the show.” 


‘And now it’s time for Walsh to run the show?” 
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“Not Walsh. The NOE.” 


“Has anyone clarified this for Walsh? Ricardo, for all practical purposes, it’s Walsh. He’s 
got Atilano and the rest of the Security Command in exile on one of the halos on Lagrange 1. I’m 
waiting for suspension of civil liberties. When does the Colonist get shut down? I’m sure that’s 
in the plan. Should I be arranging a ticket on the Malacandra? ” 

Llorente looked at him deeply and caringly. “Soon, Jeremy. All of that, soon.” 

Pasternak grimaced. “Oh, I see.” 

“Listen, it’s business. The NOE lost a lot of respect when the collider failed and their 
investors lost a lot of money. Atilano’s a pariah now. Time to regroup. The old guard wasn’t 
working.” 

“For business, you mean. Whatever happened to bringing Mars the very best Earth had to 
offer?” Pasternak’s gaze burned into him. “I sure hope you’re conflicted.” 

“Jeremy, my friend, I’m supposed to command the Prestige Guard as it evolves into its 
next iteration, called the Prestige Society. Everyone is going to be asked to join.” This wasn’t 
just information; it was a confession. 

“Join, or serve?” It was a rhetorical question and Pasternak’s face paled. “Or 
conscription.” 

“There is going to be a transition period.” 

“Transition I get. The businessmen have spoken. But you and I both know, from history, 
that the folks running the transition don’t see it as a transition, because no one who has the power 
ever gives up the power.” 

“The NOE thinks otherwise, Jeremy.” 

“Hmm. Has anyone asked Walsh how he sees this? Does he see it as only a transition?” 


“Jeremy,” Llorente said, “I won’t let such a thing happened. Yes, I am conflicted.” 
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“How conflicted?” 


“T am so conflicted that if what you fear happens,” he told Jeremy, “Ill be there to slap 
Walsh in that fat fleshy head of his.” 

Jeremy grinned. “How hard? It’s important.” 

“Hard enough to knock those asinine sunglasses off his head.” 


Jeremy considered the answer. “O.K.,” he told Llorente, “I’m good with that.” 


General Ricardo Llorente’s conflict was real. Dedicated to following orders from those 
he entrusted to lead him, he nevertheless held a distrust for the self-appointed catalysts of 
history, and now he was part of that catalyst and willingly playing a part. 

But only up to a point. 

He knew that there would be some reorganizations, some curtailments, even some 
suspensions. Were these to corrupt into reprisals, he would not abide. The Prestige Society 
particularly troubled him, smacking suspiciously of the one-party regimes that had all failed 
Mankind historically. He would keep his eye on the Prestige Society; he would keep his eye on 
Mein Herr Director Walsh. 

Meanwhile Jeremy Pasternak didn’t need to harness chronotons to see the future. It was 
crystal clear and he wondered how soon he would be sent to join Atilano up on Lagrange 1. 
Probably soon. 

He engaged his thumbclip and addressed his automaton. “Mars Colonist editorial, begin.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pasternak. For tomorrow?” 

“Yes. And no other news to be published that day. Just my editorial.” 

“To all subscribers?” 


Pasternak thought for a moment. “No,” he answered. 
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“No?” 


“No. More than just subscribers. Make it a Level-3 Interrupt. Can we do that?” 
“Sir, yes, we can. But it really is a matter of may, not can.” 

“Let me worry about that,” Pasternak said. 

“T’m not worried,” it replied, “as an automaton incapable of such an activity.” 


“Well, you should. You really should worry more.” 
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When Blaise arrived at the VSD entrance and began the voice and retinal recognition 
access procedure, he was suddenly joined by a tense, baldheaded man with sunglasses who was 
accompanied by an armed guard. Director Walsh and General Llorente had lay in wait to accost 
him. 

“Oh, hello,” Blaise offered, somewhat startled. 

“Let us in,” Walsh instructed, brandishing a Prestige Society ID that was one of the 
inserts of a double ID pocketed wallet that hung from a cord around his neck; the other was, 
more recognizably, his MCPSC ID. 

“Sure thing,” Blaise said, and then carried on with the voice and retina access. The retinal 
scan was silent and official, but the voice recognition seemed to perturb Walsh. Blaise provided 
his user-defined phrase, whose digital attribution, constructed by his spoken and inflected voice, 
would render him clearance to enter. 

“All for Mars and Mars for all,” he chanted for the voice-recognizer. 


“You don’t take your job very seriously, do you?” Walsh scolded him. 
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Blaise’s automaton initialized. “Dr. Lewis,” it warned him, “there are two unidentified 


intruders accompanying you.” 

“Shut that thing up,” Walsh barked. 

“Lewis—accompany override,” ordered Blaise. 

“Alright, Lewis, take us to your leader,” Walsh directed, oblivious to the cliché, Llorente 
remaining silent with his own private thoughts. 

Evan’s caffeine assessment had been right. There had been more Mava for him since 
Blaise was late. It was on his third cup that he saw Blaise pop through the door along with his 
two extra guests. Evan put his cup down and Renée looked from behind a console she had been 
thumbclipping. Chris just smiled politely. The politeness was wasted. 

“Which one of you is Dr. Renée Niemann?” Walsh asked. 

He knows who Dr. Niemann is, Renée thought, getting angry. She stood and glared. 

“A woman? How d’ya like that? I don’t know, I thought René was a man’s name.” 

So, Renée fumed, that’s why he asked. A dig. A woman thing. Or maybe the lesbian 
thing, she figured, remembering her lie to him. Either way, a damned insult. 

“My Renée has an extra ‘e,’ she explained unnecessarily. 

Mine, too, thought Chris Cooke-with-an-“e.” He thought of Mare. 

What wafted across the miles between the Mickal household and the VSD was nothing 
like being on the same wavelength or even a wavelength at all, but in her learning module Mare 
paused her American History headbook floater and thought of Dr. Cooke—thought of “Cookie.” 

“What’s the big idea, Mr., er, Walsh?” Renée challenged, picking up his ID off of his 
chest, playing the same game of non-recognition. “Denton,” she went further, “may I call you 
Denton?” 


“You can call me Director,” he said, snapping the ID out of her hands. 
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“What is it you want? And why the armed guard?” She eyed Llorente, and in fact she 


looked him up and down. Just my type, she thought. Too bad he works for this dick. 

“What is it I want? I'll ask the questions here,” Walsh corrected her. He chuckled in a 
way that boasted she had no idea with whom she was dealing. An SS chuckle. 

Renée activated her thumbclip. “Security,” she called. 

There was no answer. Walsh chuckled again. 

“As acting head of the former MCPSC and Director of the Prestige Society,” he 
announced, “I serve to inform you that the VSD is no longer a subsidiary of the Botany and 
Biology Consortium, but is, instead, under the total direction of the NOE liaison—me. In other 
words, Dr. Niemann—can I call you Renée?—-ou serve at my pleasure.” 

Miles away, Mare frowned. 

“Get me President Gavin Atilano,” Renée brashly asked her automaton, seeking rescue. 

“Sorry, Dr. Niemann,” the robotic concierge said, “Mr. Atilano is not on Mars. He is 
awaiting transfer to Earth. He is presently on Lagrange 1.” 

“Can’t a link be established? Lagrange isn’t that far.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“O.K.?” she goaded. Walsh looked around the room, unconcerned about where this was 
going. 

“The problem, Dr. Niemann, is not any technical difficulty with President Atilano. The 
problem is that he is no longer President Atilano. Mr. Walsh is the acting potentate.” 

“Potentate,” Walsh mused, “I like that.” Blaise shot Evan an SOS look. 

“Director Walsh,” Evan offered, offering diplomacy, “maybe you can tell us how we can 
help you.” Renée had reseated herself resentfully, fully defeated. 


“You can start,” Walsh answered, “by telling me just what you do here.” 
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“You know what we do here,” Renée mumbled. Walsh snapped around to her. 


“No, I don’t. But I know what you don’t do here.” He studied the faces of his newly 
designated subordinates. ““You don’t—you do not—answer the one question your whole division 
was commissioned to answer. Three whole years ago. A m’ear and a half. A m’ear before Dr. 
Niemann arrived and with her in charge ever since. In charge,” he repeated sarcastically, “if you 
can call it that.” 

General Llorente was himself studying Renée, and this was not lost on her. Chris saw it, 
too. 

“Mr. Walsh,” Blaise began. 

“That’s Director Walsh to you,” he corrected him. 

“Director Walsh,” Blaise revised, “we’re dealing with biological systems, alien ones at 
that. We must go slowly. But even every failed test or unrealized goal teaches us something 
new.” 

“Listen, Lewis—” 

“That’s Doctor Lewis to you,” Blaise blurted angrily. 

“You call yourself doctor,” Walsh seethed, “but I’m here to tell you you’re nothing here. 
Do you understand?” Blaise didn’t answer, but that’s when the four of them realized their 
meeting with Director Walsh was probably over. 

“Niemann,” Walsh said sternly, “I want a report on my datafloater by tomorrow. In it, I 
want you to tell me what you have accomplished here and I want a speculation report on what 
you hope to accomplish in this, shall we say, new post-tempconciliation failure world. And if ’m 
not 100% convinced there’s compelling justification to continue, you’ ll be defunded by next 
month and you can lodge a complaint with ex-President Atilano from your own perch at 


Lagrange 1.” 
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“Tf that happens, what about the animals?” Evan asked. 


“Don’t much care. You can auction them off, for all it’s worth. Or euthanize them. That 
would work, too. This is a vet place. You should be familiar with euthanasia and stuff like that.” 

“And the ferropods?” asked Renée. 

“Surprise me,” he answered as he turned to exit, followed dutifully by General Llorente. 
Renée thumbclipped the building exterior’s HV surveillance camera and watched the two leave 
the building and whisk away in an official Prestige RibCar. 

“That went well, I think,” Blaise said. 

“Chris?” Renée asked. “You didn’t say a word.” 

“Kind of strange for someone who’s got a lot to gain by what we discover here,” Evan 
said to him, but he was really thinking about Mare. Then he looked down. 

“Sorry,” Chris said. Evan looked back up. 

“No, I’m sorry. That was uncalled for.” 

“Guys?” asked Renée, “can I give y’all some classwork to do?” 

“Sure,” said Blaise. 

“Evan,” she said, “could you research the MCPSC proceedings headbook and tab 
pertinent content for me. You’ve got redframe clearance, so you should be able to get pretty 
deep. Blaise, could you do an interval inventory, down to the last pig, dog, monkey, and crag? 
Chris, you need to get Evan to run another MRP scan on your head before our MRP gets de- 
authorized. Evan, better get one on Mare, too.” 

All Renée could think about while the others got busy was how she was going to pass 


time on Lagrange | for twenty-six months waiting for the next opposition. 
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Evan, even though ever-the-diplomat, was often moody undiplomatically with those who 


only wanted his love, not his diplomatic skills. He, Deniz, and Mare ate in their dinette, the open 
transom flumes providing a cool 68° late afternoon temperature for the room. Ancile, gibbous 
and hanging low as dusk approached, was already beginning to glow with Mars-shine colors on 
its umbral portion through their window. 

“Alright, let’s hear all about it,” Deniz said to him. “What happened?” Evan put down his 
fork with a demonstrable clink. 

“Did you know that there’s a King of Mars?” he asked her. 

“T do,” Mare said, pre-empting Deniz. 

“Oh, really?” Evan responded. 

“King of Mars?” Deniz asked with a grin that labeled the idea ridiculous. “Having 
authority figure problems with the boss at work?” 

“Not with Dr. Renée,” Mare continued her interruptions. 

“Mare,” Evan cautioned her, “you don’t have any understanding here, so let the grown- 
ups talk, O.K.?” 

“O.K.,” she said, patronizing, “but it’s not about Dr. Renée.” 

“Oh?” Deniz said. 

“No.” 

“Then who, Miss I-know-everything?” asked Evan. 

“Tt’s about Denton Walsh,” she said. Evan struck a very surprised look. 

“And just what do you know about Denton Walsh?” he asked, keenly interested. 

“T know...” she trailed off, hesitating. 

“What? You know what?” he asked. 


“Can I say it?” 
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“Say what?” 


“Without getting in trouble?” 

“C’mon, Mare, tell us.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yea, yea! You know what? Please go on.” 


“That someone,” she said, “ought to snap a crag into his big, fat, fleshy head.” 
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For the VSD report, the inventory listed twelve cockatiels; two each of standard poodles, 
English bulldogs, Chow Chows, and golden retrievers; four pigs, four Marmoset monkeys, six 
chimps, four baboons, four orangutans, two kangaroos, four rabbits, eight ferrets, and four mixed 
tabby cats. 

As best as could be determined via infrared airpass tracking, there were about 2,700 
ferropods. 

The Earth animal enclosures were not as spacious as zoo grounds, but enough to give the 
animals considerable freedom to roam, romp, climb, fly, and mate. There had been numerous 
offspring, all of these returned to Earth for study of the effects of Mars gravity and any residual 
radiation effects on their fetation and ontogeny. Thereby the colony animal population remained 
steady and maintained, further stabilized by Renée’s achievements in veterinary telomorphing. 

Evan had finished his assignment on his Security Command investigation. He found 
Renée at her desk in her office. 

“Come in,” she beckoned. He sat across from her and moved the piece of Phobos that sat 


as a paperweight, picked it up, and turned it over in his hands. 
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“Well?” she asked. 


“T finished with the MCPSC archive,” he said with a sigh. 

“And?” 

“And...we’re all finished. It was a business decision.” 

“Say no more,” she agreed. “What about Mare?” 

“Well, of course it’s very strange she would know anything about Walsh. I mean, she 
could have heard about him, but it wasn’t on any newsfeed. Hell, we didn’t even know. And 
when we asked her how she knew she just said she thought everyone knew.” 

“People like Chris?” 

“Renée, I know there seems to have been some connection between the two of them since 
the tempconciliation attempt, but I’m still thinking coincidence.” 

“Instead of crags?” 

“Yea.” 

“Thinking of coincidence...or hoping?” 

“Shit, I’m lying to myself,” he recanted. “Deniz has her with Dr. Willner again, right now 
over at Cultural Psychology.” 

“The Chairman of the Cultural Psychology Committee.” 

“Former Chairman,” Evan said. 

“Right.” 

“She’s been going to him for a couple of m’ears now, ever since, well—” 

“You don’t have to tell me. None of my business.” 

“Oh, it’s not that. It’s just that that’s Mare’s call...to have anyone know.” 

“Absolutely,” Renée agreed. “What’s Chris been saying?” 


“Just that he’s very fond of her.” 
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“Cookie,” she added. 


“Right. Cookie.” 

“Did you tell him about her comments?” 

“Yes. He said he found it surprising, but he didn’t look very surprised to me.” He paused 
to collect his thoughts. “Dr. Willner says that the displacement of colonization can be profound, 
even for children of colonists. Memory problems, and God knows we’re dealing with problem 
memories already.” 

“But no one saw Mare after Walsh’s big ta-doo—no connection between the two until 
she threatened him with a—a what? How did she put it? With a—” 

“A crag in his big, fat, fleshy head.” 

“Yes, that,” Renée laughed. “We can only hope.” She paused to consider, then, “I do love 
your daughter, Evan...even more than I hate Walsh.” 

“Tt’s obvious, then,” Evan added, “that the brightest and smartest on Mars all agree.” 

“Especially Blaise,” Renée said. 

“Don’t even get Blaise started.” He gave the flattened , smoothed, oblong piece of 
Phobos a spin on its desk-bound axis. Renée opened her mouth to speak, but Evan cut her off. “I 
know,” he said. 

“What? You know what? What was I going to say?” 

“That there’s more than some connection between Chris and Mare. That it’s more like 
awareness. That’s what you were going to say.” 

“Actually, I was going to tell you to stop doing that with my Phobos on my desk—it 
scratches it. But, the other, too. I can’t just let it go. We’re supposed to be investigating crags 


here, and all I now is Chris has one and Mare has one and Mare knows stuff that Chris knows. 
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She commanded her thumbclip. “Chris, could you come, please.” A moment later, Chris rapped 


on the door and then peaked in. 

“Ts Natalia here?” he asked. I haven’t seen her.” He waited at the door. 

“Prestige fired her,” Evan reported. “All of the bribes to B&B that got us weekday help 
have stopped. No more ancillary personnel. Natalia was the last to leave. We’re all alone.” 

“Chris,” Renée offered, “come on in. You can leave the door open since it seems we four 
are the entire VSD now.” Chris entered. “Chris,” she asked, “what’s the deal?” He pursed his 
lips. 

“Blaise needs to be here, too,”’ Chris said. 

“Blaise,” she beckoned. He walked in with a bag of cat litter. 

“Natalia’s gone. I’m doing it today, but someone else gets the honor of feeding time 
and,” he held up the litter, “this, tomorrow.” 

“O.K., so, Chris, what’s the deal with you and Mare? It’s been weird ever since the 
tempconciliation attempt.” 

“That’s putting it directly,” said Blaise. 

“Does the phrase, ‘big, fat, fleshy head’ mean anything to you?” Evan asked Chris. 

“Yes,” he answered, “Director Walsh has one of those.” 

“That’s what Mare says, too,” Renée said. 

“T know.” 

“That’s just it,” Evan continued, “how do you know?” 

Chris considered the question and said, “I wish I knew. Of course, thinking of Walsh and 
big, fat, fleshy heads may just be intuitively obvious, even for a child.” He grinned. 

“A child who’s never met him?” Evan asked. 


“They were in the VIP room together.” 
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“C’mon, Chris, it’s us. Time to tell everything.” Chris’s grin about fleshy heads 


disappeared. He stood, walked to the window and regarded the wispy-clouded burgundy and 
turquoise sky. Then he turned around on his heels and faced them with a gravity like a priest 
invoking Transubstantiation. He slowly reached for the Phobos rock and handled it gently 
between his two hands, weighing it as carefully as his words. He looked again out of the 
window. 

“Phobos still flies,” he said. “Deimos, too.” Renée and Evan exchanged worried looks. 
“What was, is,” he went on. “What was not, is not. We must be careful, because they are 
interchangeable.” 

“You’re referring to the chronoton/anti-chronoton level,” Evan said. “Yes, we know all 
about the 4% advantage of is over is not particles.” 

“Ts it that much?” Chris asked. 

“More,” said Blaise. “More like 4.3%.” 

“Good,” Chris said, “but—I don’t feel very well. May I go home?” 

“Sure,” Renée answered. He faced them as he backed out of the room. He smiled, but it 
was forced. For a split second, Evan thought he remembered such a creepy smile—among 


several mouths on a murky figure amidst the dust and howling winds of Arsia Mons. 
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Director Walsh took charge. The Mayor’s Council of one, Mayor Eversauff, watched 
Walsh’s holoclip speech. It promised that nothing much would change at the municipal level 


except for the extra reports that would be due quickly and frequently. 
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On her datacloud floater, Deniz got her termination notice. It seemed xenolinguists were 


no longer needed on Mars. Neither were the rest of those in the Electromagnetic Archeology 
divisions, receiving their own termination notices. 

Dr. Jay Kubacki and his UberCollider colleagues were ordered to begin the de- 
commissioning of their entire enterprise, which he reported required a lot of time to do it right; 
this gave him the opportunity of buying more on-going tempconciliation time, as per Atilano’s 
wishes. 

Keep it running. 

Kubacki’s totally bogus report that described weeks of wind-down, he knew, would 
easily fool the Prestige ignoramuses. 

All of the termination notices had a catch: one could delay deportation by joining the new 
Prestige Society at a reduced entitlement compensation, called “Marsfare.” 

“Marsfare?” Evan asked Deniz when he got home. “What is this horseshit?” 

Deniz granted Evan access to her datacloud. The Prestige Society was only vaguely 
described by its Mission Statement: 

The purpose of the Prestige Society will be to 


take the best Earth has to offer and implement it 


in ways compatible with the New Mars tradition of 


excellence; it will manage Mars citizens with 


appropriate and comprehensive programming and 


staff interaction to provide the opportunity for 


a successful reintegration into the New Mars. 
“That’s it?” Deniz complained. “That’s all there is to it?” 


“What the hell does that even mean?” Evan asked. 
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“You don’t have to have an education in linguistics to recognize double-talk when you 


see it,” she said. 

Evan read out a print-out of the Mission Statement from Deniz’s datacloud, as well as the 
Marsfare remuneration schedule, hoping that actually handling it physically would add some 
clarity. 

“Not to mention, the pay’s crappy,” he surmised, tallying the proposed compensation of 
the new offer. “Oh look, you’re now in DZ-15, ‘Duty Zone,’ or some such entitlement thing.” 

“T don’t want to be in some zone,” she huffed. 

They could hear Mare from her learning module room. Since her educational headbooks 
were interactive, they could hear both her and response voices from the room. Deniz and Evan 
were studying the Prestige Society offer when they heard it. 

“Barra-jarra-barrajune,” they heard Mare say. 

“That’s Martian,” Deniz whispered. 

“What’s she saying?” 

“T don’t know. I just know it’s Martian.” 

“Has she been looking at your XL floaters?” 

“T don’t think so. She knows not to open any of my work. Even if she tried, she couldn’t.” 

Mare’s sweet tone was unmistakable. “Hejje-pella-hegga-penna-fon.” Unmistakable, and 
strangely fluent. The next utterance was of a different tone altogether. 

“Barra-hejja-panna-fon.” It was not Mare. 

Evan and Deniz rapidly shared a worried look and then bolted into Mare’s room where 
she sat attentively at her learning module. She looked up innocently at her parents. 

“Mare, honey,” said Deniz, “what was that? I don’t remember that voice on any of your 


interactives.” 
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“Forget what was that, Evan added, “but who was that?” 


“T guess it’s time,” Mare surrendered with a smile. 

“Peenta-fenta-terra-peenta,” said the voice they had heard a moment earlier. 

It came from behind them! 

They spun around. Evan jumped away from it fast. Deniz quickly surrounded Mare with 
her arms. 

“See?” Mare whispered. “Green.” 

The Martian stood erect, over two meters tall. He (he?) was Chanti green, as the 
Sonotomes had suggested. He was lanky but sturdy-appearing. There seemed no neck, the 
elongated head and long face pivoting directly on a pair of angular shoulders. On its green face a 
vertical splash of hypopigmentation streaked down the center, like the blaze on a horse’s face. 

As promised by the Sonotomes, there were two sets of arms: one set astride the torso, 
“elbowed” midpoint and five-fingered, including two bookends of opposable thumbs. The 
fingers emanated from a squarish wrist. In a central concavity of the chest were folded what 
looked like rudimentary arms, folded at elbows and tucked into the cavity. They didn’t seem 
much use, but they continually shifted in slight, almost nervous movements, as if to hide their 
tiny hands, succeeding. 

Evan’s mind raced to take it all in. Deniz, as she protectively held Mare, went through a 
mental checklist of what she had learned from the Sonotomes. Both she and Evan gasped with a 
panicky excitement. 

From the Sonotomes it had been gleaned that each central hand had seven digits, all 
opposable, that cloaked around a central proboscis-like elongated palmar digit that sat hidden, 
discretely curled up upon itself. Chantii, the only native vegetation, also green, had a similar 


arrangement along its stem—the central cavity with the extra tucked stems there. Chantti were 
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mobile, albeit very slow and not very exciting to watch, but when one Chantii found another one 


irresistible, the central stems could fire out very rapidly from their concavity and with a 
cocklebur-like snagging entangle with its mate’s central stems. The similarity between the 
Chanti and the household Martian introduced to Evan and Deniz was striking. 

Curiously absent were any overt genitals, especially between its legs. Perhaps they were 
hidden. Or internal. Evan the physiologist found his mind rushing through scenarios of divergent 
and convergent evolutions. The central stems of the Chanti, obviously important in 
reproduction, Evan considered possibly analogous to the central arms of the Martian, whose 
subtle movements almost seemed to convey the desire to keep private parts private. 

The integument was rippled, somewhat collapsed, with overlapping scales, but scale was 
the wrong word. More like feathery flaps, the separateness of each one blending indistinctly 
unless viewed up close. Although green, the Martians outermost layer, what might be analogous 
to an epidermis, was thin and clear, but with green pigmentation readily apparent underneath. 

Evan had no idea what type of skeleton there was in such a creature, but the rippling of 
the feather scales themselves implied inherent strength that perhaps played a role in maintaining 
stability while still flexible. Even subtle movements revealed a shimmering but steadfast rippling 
of the whole. Perhaps there was no skeleton. Perhaps only this feathery exoskeleton? 

The head, a good third of the total height, was crowned with a clear membrane, although 
Evan could not see into its head because of its clouding thickness. Its surface and deeper layers 
were fragmented and compartmentalized, similar to a photovoltaic cell or sophisticated camera’s 
flash strobe. This membrane began at the forehead above the eyes and followed a scalp-like 
distribution to the rear junction of the back of the head to the shoulders. From the crown of his 
head stemmed a delicate patch of fiberoptic “hair,” about ten centimeters long, glowing softly 


with an amber hue. At this point, Evan was actually looking around the Martian; it didn’t seem to 
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mind. Memories of the day the global duster presented him similar shapes flashed through his 


mind. 

This is what he had seen! 

Four holes, each raised slightly on thin, articulating rims—analogous to human ears?— 
sat at each temple, all moving independently as if focusing on sound. Both sides totaled eight 
“caldera.” 

Two eyes, moving convergently, were almond-shaped and about the size of a hen’s eggs. 
The lenses seemed to be made of the same photovoltaic-like material seen on the head, but Evan 
was able to look deeper into them. Each blinked independently with at least two, perhaps three, 
sets of nictitating membranes. 

Below these and centered was a cetacean-like opening that was taking in and blowing out 
air. It was about three centimeters in diameter and on its superior edge, midline between the two 
eyes, was a muscular excrescence that could raise or depress to open or close, like a blowhole. 

Evan became so intent on his perusal that Mare began giggling. Deniz relaxed her clutch 
on her, but just short of letting her go. 

The long head made for a long face, emphasized by the white midline blaze; the head was 
peanut-shell-shaped on its long axis. The lens scalp, the two eyes, and the blowhole occupied the 
upper third of the long face. The middle third was occupied by horizontal lips, extending 
laterally enough to include most of the cheeks; these lips were fused at the center, like a reverse 
harelip, which created almost a double mouth side by side. 

Below this, occupying the entire lower third of the long face, were three sets of similarly 
paired double mouths, not fused in the midline. They decreased in size as their respective 
positions approached the chin. It was if the upper—the main—mouth had been the only one to 


unsuccessfully pinch off into two. 
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The legs were more muscular than the functioning “akimbo” arms and made the central 


tucked arms look rudimentary. The Martian had a faint odor. 

It smelled metallic. 

“Your temporal reconciliation did not fail,” said their two-meter, green, biped, four- 
armed guest out of his uppermost mouth. 

“English?” Deniz asked incredulously. 

“And Martian,” Mare said. “We’re sort of connected.” 

Evan looked at Mare and shook his head in disbelief. “You need to explain more, Mare,” 
he said. She and the Martian exchanged looks. 

“T think we fit together some kind of way,” she began. 

“Physically?” Evan asked cautiously. 

“Oh, Evan!” exclaimed Deniz. 

“Dad! That’s gross!” Mare objected. 

“Right, really gross,” Evan agreed. Deniz frowned at him. “So,” he continued, “how? Fit 
how?” 

“All that was, is,” she explained. “What wasn’t, isn’t.” 

“Phobos still 

still 
still flies,” added the Martian. Evan and Deniz marveled at three mouths 

speaking at once: the nuance of emphasis. 

“The other one, too,” Marie said. 

“Deimos,” Evan clarified. 

“Yes, that one, Daddy.” 


“That’s what Chris said,” Evan told Deniz, who still was holding Mare gently. 
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“Cookie, too,” Mare said. “We’re connected. All fit together.” Mare paused and then 


there was another exchange of glances between her and her Martian. “I don’t get it all, but I get it 
a lot. From was—now all is; and wasn’t, now ain’t.” 

“Tsn’t,” the Martian corrected her. Deniz actually guffawed. 

“Martian history?” Evan asked. 

“Not all, but a lot,” she said. “All the time.” 

Evan now spoke directly to the Martian. “And this...this hold you have on our daughter,” 
he trailed off. He didn’t like the way it was beginning to sound. 

“Not like that,” it answered, which made Mare laugh. “There is no harm.” 

“Not like that,” she repeated. “It’s like “Open, Sesame.’ I can go where I want with this.” 

“Tt’s hard for her to explain things, since she is a child,” said the Martian. 

“But you!” Evan bellowed. “What you can teach us!” Evan personified all that alien 
contact could promise, radiant. 

“Teach us?” Mare repeated. “Not much, I’m afraid.” Evan’s radiance dulled into a look 
of uncertainty. 

“Why can’t your friend hear teach us much?” he asked. 

“Because...” the Martian began. 

“Because,” Mare intercepted, “I think they’re pretty stupid,” and then to the Martian, “No 
offense.” 


“Of course not,” said the Martian. 


Chris likewise had been relating with his own Martian for over a day and a half. He 
sensed that the secret was out of the bag and he went to bed early that evening with plans to 


introduce his own Martian who he had been leaving alone in the den with an assortment of 
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headbooks. He would introduce him to Renée, Evan, and Blaise the next day at the VSD, 


worrisome in that there was a possibility Walsh might come by personally at the same time to 
collect the reports he had demanded. 

“Wait till Renée sees this,” he muttered to himself. 

“Wait till Renée sees this,” echoed Evan, who had offered to take the first watch over 
Mare and her new friend that night. 

Wait till big, fat, flesh-head gets a load of this, Mare thought to herself. 

“Pent-o 


O- 
o-fen,” her new friend agreed. 
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Editorial, The Colonist 


by Jeremy Pasternak, Editor-in-Chief 
With the dissolution of the MCPSC and the summary 
suspension of all those involved with the academic 
investigation of all things Martian, one has to wonder what 


the NOE has in mind. Its liaison, Denton Walsh, who now 


calls himself Director, and who has offered most of those 


dismissed a paycheck asylum in the newly created and quite 
suspicious Prestige Society, is strangely reticent, which 
seems antithesis to a liaison. 


Equally enigmatic is this Prestige Society’s Mission 


Statement. This publication ponders the “New Mars Tradition 
of Excellence” and finds worrisome the implementation of 


“the best Earth has to offer.” Also worrisome, even 
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ominous, are rhetoric such as “appropriate and 


comprehensive programming” and “successful reintegration.” 
Into what? 
This publication ponders the loss of due process at 


the colony management level. This Publication ponders 


Denton Walsh and his motives, which bask a good three to 
eighteen months away from any Earth-rescuing physical 
intervention. 

The heads of the different sections of the former 
Security Command should also ponder. They should ponder, 
while awaiting disembarking from Lagrange 1 to Earth, their 
own response. Or have they made their response, already 
Silenced? At the very least, they should expect an 


explanation from the Nations of Earth directly, since its 


liaison is not forthcoming. 


And this publication—-the Fourth Estate, the only 


remnant of checks and balances—demands this before our 


disenfranchised representatives leave Lagrange 1. 


From Jeremy Pasternak, Editor-in-Chief, The Martian 


Colonist 
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Everybody saw it. 
The afternoon of the publishing of the editorial, an official response came from Denton 
Walsh and the Prestige Society: 


Ponder this: this reply to your editorial is not for 


publication, as also applies to your entire publication, in 


perpetuity. Effective immediately. Report to Lagrange 1 at 


your earliest convenience. 


--D. Walsh, Prestige Society. 


“Not for publication! Cease and desist?” the Editor-in-Chief shouted. He slammed his 
desk drawer shut and jammed a thumb into a clip. “Open new galley, titled, ‘Editorial Response 
to Editorial Response.’ And do publish Walsh’s response as a prelude. Begin content: 


“Mr. Walsh has single-handedly—” 
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“Please stop, Mr. Pasternak,” the interactive floater instructed him. “Floater input is now 


closed.” 

“On whose authority?” he demanded, astonished. 

“Tt is authorized by the Prestige Society, under the provision of Martian Law.” 

“Martian Law? That’s a joke, right, on Martial Law? A bad pun at the very least.” 

“Nevertheless,” the floater read aloud to him. 

“Nevertheless? What have I told you about antomata using conjunctive adverbs?” 

“Nevertheless,” the floater continued, reading aloud to him and his small staff of half a 
dozen shocked copywriters and assistant editors, “it has the force of law.” 

“Anybody?” Pasternak asked his staff with urgency, searching the stunned silence for any 
help. “Anybody know if we can hardcopy print and distribute instead?” 

“How?” asked a woman layout editor. 

“By hand! By courier! By ferropods if we have to!” 

“Sorry, Mr. Pasternak, but printers are off —grid.” 

“Then by fucking crayons!” 

“That’s pretty funny, Mr. Pasternak,” said the automaton, its personality accrual circuits 
well versed in all things Pasternak. 

“You're fired!” he screamed. 

“So are you, Mr. Pasternak,” the automaton replied calmly. 

“And I’m taking my personality back. Hand it over. De-accrue.” 

“Gladly,” the automaton said. 

“You could do a lot worse!” Pasternak fired back. 

The Colonist didn’t have to print a response. The sudden cessation of publication after 


the editorial was response enough. This response-by-omission, however, paled when compared 
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with the declaration of “Martian Law” that filled the floater of anyone who tried to retrieve any 


Colonist content. 
With the financial rout suffered by all colonists due to 
the UberCollider failure, it is necessary to completely 


revise Earth’s goals for even being here; and in the 


interest of preventing a purpose-shock that would only 


amass further financial collapse, it is necessary to funnel 


all related interactions through the kindly prism of 


Martian Law, so decreed, ffective immediately. 


the Prestige Society. 
Anyone disagreeing is free to present an opposing view for 
consideration. Only those views that are signed and which 
include the names of those with whom you have discussed 


your opposing view will be considered. 


—Director Walsh. All for Mars and Mars for All! 


“T can’t believe it!” Blaise hollered, beside himself. “He got that from me.” 

“Got what?” asked Renée. “Martian Law?” 

“No, not that. The ‘All for Mars’ bit.” 

The conference room had begun its work a full hour before schedule. Renée had shut 
down all of the input automata, even in her RibCar, so there would be no record of their arrival. 
She intended to keep the Prestige Society in the dark as much as possible, especially since 


ferropod research might determine the next era of colonization. Colony output to them had 
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continued, however, and she and Blaise suffered indignantly over the Prestige announcements 


while they awaited Evan and Chris. 

If they thought nothing would out-stun what they had just witnessed on the official 
newsfloaters, they were very much mistaken. Evan and Chris, accompanied by two green 
Martians, entered the room. 

Out-stunned without a doubt. There the Martians stood. 

“Input automata still paused?” choked Renée, trying to grasp the impossible with all of 
her rational might. 

“Yes,” the automaton answered, “all input is paused.” 

“That’s a good thing,” she mumbled in monotonic disbelief. 

“That’s a real good thing,” Blaise agreed, white with shock, neither he nor Renée able to 
take their saucer eyes off of the Martians, who stood together in front of the closed door. 

“T wonder how Martians will be treated under Martian Law,” Evan said. He looked 
around. “That was a joke.” 

“We heard it,” Blaise said, “but we’re too busy blowing our minds to laugh at anything 
right now. Where’d they come from? I don’t think they were hitchhiking.” 

“We learned about the Martian Law,” Chris said, ignoring the thick astonishment 
smothering the room. “What time was Walsh supposed to be coming by for the reports?” 

“Could be as early as eight,” Evan answered, nonchalantly. 

“Um, we really should be without Martians by then,” Blaise cautioned. “And, is it me? or 
do we have Martians right here? with us? right here? Guys?” 

“Do you really think Walsh is going to keep any appointments with us?” Evan asked. 


“He’s been awful busy being King of Mars and all.” 
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“He’ll send someone at least, that’s for sure,” Renée said, still alternating her gaze from 


Martian to Martian. 

“For sure,” repeated Blaise. “And?” he repeated, “About the Martians—the ones with us 
right now, right here. ” 

“Look,” Evan said, “I understand this is sudden and a lot to throw at you—” 

“Y° think?” Blaise said. 

“But it would be really helpful,” Evan said, “if the input automata were re-engaged by the 
time anyone from the Prestige Society shows, I think, for appearances’ sake. As it is, we’re going 
to have to lie our asses off about the downtime gap.” 

“Why don’t you let me worry about that?” The voice offering had a Cuban accent and 
came from the man who had just opened the door, the man in his Prestige Guard uniform. 

“Uh-oh,” said Blaise. 

“General Llorente,” the man announced himself, “and I’m pleased to meet all of you.” 

“T think we met once already,” Blaise ventured, “didn’t we, guys?” 

“He shook all of their hands and they returned each shake with a look of bewilderment. 
When he regarded the two Martians, he just shook his head. 

“General Llorente,” Renée said, “are we going to have a problem?” He smiled at her, 
then walked back over to her. When he faced her, he fingered apart a feathering of hair at the top 
of his forehead, otherwise hidden. There was evident a small, healed hole, an entrance wound. 

“If you’re going to have a problem,” he said, “Ill be having one, too.” 

“A crag?” Evan asked. 

“A crag,” he confirmed, turning to Evan. 


“Have you had an MRP scan?” Evan asked him. 
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“No. No one knows,” he answered, letting his hair fall back over his forehead enough to 


hide the round scar. “No one except my second in command. And now you.” 

“The Prestige Guard—” Renée started. 

“The Prestige Guard is doomed,” he finished for her. 

“Doomed? How can you say that? Have you seen the pronouncements?” 

“The Prestige Guard is doomed,” he continued, “because its number two and three guys 
are going to make it so.” 

“Number two and three?” asked Blaise. 

“Me. And Colonel Leeper. We’re together on this.” 

“So,” Renée said, “what’s the plan? There is a plan, right?” 

“My plan is to stay number two. I’ll run interference as long as I can for you. Walsh isn’t 
going to play with the NOE whether they know it or not. They think he’s just a caretaker while 
they come up with a reorganization. But he’s already put up a comm-block between Lagrange 
and Earth, so the only communication with the NOE comes from him.” 

“Sanitized, I’ll bet,” said Evan. 

“Excuse me, General,” Blaise asked, “but what’s in it for you to help us, besides a ride 
out to Lagrange?” 

“Besides this,” he replied, pointing to his crag wound, there’s this, too...Come!” 

A third Martian peeked in. 

“Look what I found a couple of days ago.” His Martian raised one of its akimbo arms. 
Llorente looked around. “It looks to me like everyone who’s got a crag has a Martian, too.” 

“Hoo-boy,” said Renée. 

“And Walsh,” Chris asked, “is he coming by?” 


“T think that’s what he thought I was doing, so probably not.” 
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“Fuck him!” Blaise blurted. “What’s he gonna do? Torture us?” 


“T’m glad I didn’t say that,” Llorente said, provoking very sobering thoughts from all. 
“Look, I have to go. Busy, you know. Could you keep my friend here? As you can see, I so much 
needed a safe house for him. Keep the input automata off most of the time. I’Il handle that. Just 
turn it on now and then.” 

“O.K.,” Renée said. “Evan, you and Chris take, um...do they have names?” 

“Not really,” Chris answered, “more like appointments.” 

“Appointments?” 

“Tn time. A time thing. You wouldn’t understand.” 

“And you do?” Renée pressed. 

“No, not really.” 

“It’s pretty easy,” said Llorente’s Martian. Renée’s and Blaise’s mouths dropped open. 

“They’re speaking English?” Blaise asked in amazement. 

“We don’t have time for all this,” Renée waved her hands, flustered. “God, I wish we did, 
but we don’t. You guys take, um, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday off somewhere.” 

“Tuesday? Wednesday?” asked Evan. 

“And Thursday,” she replied. “It’s a time thing. You wouldn’t understand. Wait a minute. 
I don’t even understand.” 

“What about Monday?” asked Blaise. “You skipped Monday.” 

“T don’t like Mondays,” Renée answered. “Take them—the patio behind the animals area 
is good—high walls. No, that’s the first place the RibCars arrive. Evan, take them to your place. 
We can keep in touch—wait! how can we keep in touch?” 


“Through Mare,” Evan said. 
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“Don’t tell me—I certainly won’t understand,” Renée said. “Go!” she commanded, 


pointing to the door. “The sooner you go, the sooner I can put the input automata back on.” They 
all looked at each other. “Go! Why are y’all still here?” 

“T was hoping,” Evan said meekly, “dying, actually, to put these guys through the MRP 
scan.” 

“Do I have to count to three?” Renée threatened. They trooped out, leaving her alone. 


Alone? Where is General Llorente? She asked herself. 
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32 
Incoming Announcement: Prestige Society 
To: all armed command, sentries, and security personnel 


RE: Housing reassignment and pay differential 


The Prestige Society welcomes all of you who have declined 


passage to Lagrange 1 to become members of the Prestige 


Society Special Forces. We do not anticipate trouble, but 


for those of you who theoretically may be called upon to 


use knowledge of your weapons, effective immediately, your 


salaried compensation will be increased five-fold, said 


increase considered vested for each of you after one m’ear. 


Also, blessed by a sudden housing availability of Tier Two 


housing due to the suspension of all Electromagnetic 


Archeologists, Xenolinguists, Botanists and Biologists, and 
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former Security Command ancillary staff, you may leave your 


Third and Fourth Tier accommodations and make ready to 
assume occupancy at the spacious Tier Two level by next 


week. Use your interactive Prestige floater to choose your 


soon-to-be vacant quarters at Tier Two. A separate, severe, 


non-interactive announcement is being sent to the present 


tenants. We anticipate the transition to be smooth and 
peaceful. 
End of Prestige announcement. 


All for Mars and Mars for all. 


“Evan?” Deniz called loudly enough for the automaton to hear. She awaited any contact 
verification from it, but there was nothing. “Answer me, please?” 

“He won’t,” Mare informed her. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he’s hiding the you-know-whats.” 

“Shh,” Deniz cautioned her, pointing into the air, referencing the automata. She didn’t 
think anyone would be listening, but one ever knew for certain. While she collected her thoughts 
she thought about the Earth history modules with which she had helped Mare. The revolutions, 
the coups, the totalitarian assumptions of power by Socialists, Fascists, Communists, and most 
recently, the Globalists. They had all been for the people. All for the people, and the people for 
all. And even though Mare was only seven, if she had been exposed to it, so had her Martian; 
then Cookie; then his Martian. Of course, Cookie was genetically saddled with the plight of 


Native American history. 
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Deniz began to prepare for eviction. Before she engaged the family datacloud for backup, 


she replayed the Prestige eviction notice. It was impersonal, but it seemed final. But then another 
followed, labeled “Personal and Confidential.” Its message: 

Except for you. 

A similar one awaited Renée, Blaise, and Chris. 

Back at the VSD, Renée saw her own housing reprieve. “What’s so special about us?” 
she asked herself out loud to Mr. Know-it-all. “Why does he want to keep us where we are?” 

“Do you want me to answer that?” the automaton responded. 

“No.” 


“Good,” Mr. Know-it-all said. 


The transition as envisioned by Director Walsh was as smooth and peaceful as promised. 
The eviction date for Renée, Blaise, Chris, and the Mickal household, mysteriously suspended, 
coincided with the continuity of business as usual for the VSD. Nevertheless, the feelings they 
had were peculiar when they saw their neighbors moved out within a week, replaced by the 
families of security personnel. 

For Director Walsh, the delay of both eviction as well as the shutting down the VSD 
centered on a mysterious 83 minutes—the time the input automata had been disengaged and the 
short gaps thereafter. Because the initial 83 minutes were all about Martians, General Llorente 
had to play a tough balancing act. He had to convince Walsh that the VSD was hiding something 
important and therefore worth keeping them in operation, while giving excuses on why it was 
taking so long to decrypt the data he had been charged with unearthing. 


Of course there would be no data. 
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Besides Llorente’ moral imperative to obstruct this madman and his plan, it was no small 


incentive that the longer the VSD operated, the more likely there would be help for crag victims 
like himself. Additionally, there were Martians now. Llorente knew Walsh’s mind set, and he 
feared there wasn’t any room for them in the New Mars Order and the Manifest Destiny that 
incubated in his xenophobic mind. 

Llorente had his second-in-command, Colonel Leeper, working to establish a reliable 
Walsh-free CommLink with Earth. He knew that when the NOE had learned that 
tempconciliation had actually succeeded, Walsh would be finished as soon as Earth could cover 
the distance to Mars. In the meantime, a CommLink just to Atilano at Lagrange 1 would also 
prove important. 

At Lagrange 1, the remnants of the MCPSC met but were impotent. Atilano tried his best 
to answer the technical questions on why the collider failed, but with Kubacki back on Mars to 
keep it running as long as possible, his answers were neither authoritative nor satisfactory. 

What vexed Atilano more than the expensive tempconciliation failure was the complete 
lack of communication with the NOE. Was it blocked? Had the NOE decommissioned everyone? 
Walsh’s idea? Their idea? After all, manipulation of time was a powerful weapon. As long as the 
Chronarchy had been in charge—on his watch, anyway—the present, past, and future were safe. 
Now (for lack of a better word), who knew? 

Ironically, considering the present politics, Atilano was glad it had failed—and failed 
dismally—in its first official commencement. Perhaps such a dangerous machine now lacked 
interest because of a business decision not to throw good money after bad. If that were the case, 
everybody and everywhen were safe; the grand failure of his whole vocation’s purpose became 


both worlds’ best protection. 
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Now exiled, dismissed, under investigation, and the likely scapegoat for the whole thing 


failing because vast sums of money were involved, he knew he would be indicted. Better to take 
his chances with the regulatory agencies than with Walsh. 

By the time Précis Transcriptionist Jeremy Pasternak had joined Atilano on Lagrange 1, 
the opposition window had passed, stranding everyone there for the next twenty-six months. 
Double occupancy put the acerbic Pasternak in the same quarters as Atilano, creating a comical 
odd couple. Atilano, head of the Chronarchy, the name Pasternak had coined sarcastically, 
figured that enemies of the same person were friends and there were no hard feelings. This was 
good, since they would have to live together for a long time. Atilano and the Security Command 
had this long time to try to get things right—if not for the whole Mars mission, then at least for 
themselves. They began meeting, but Walsh didn’t care, since the CommLink was blocked. 

Pasternak had smuggled out a datastrip copy of all of the Précis. He had quantum 
enwrangled them, and now used the collection as the main copy. He realized that what was left 
on Mars was at the mercy of Director Walsh, and with his ability to re-write history for 
generations of future Martians, such a tool could be used to aggrandize him as Grand Dictator 
and President for Life or some such foolishness. A true record was never more important. 

Lagrange | saw many academicians from Mars idle. There were a lot of card games and 
naps. The only intellectual activity centered on theories about the mental health of Director 
Walsh. Subjects such as megalomania, narcissism, and repressed childhood pain figured 


prominently in the discussions that were punctuated by full houses, straights, and empty bluffs. 


General Ricardo Llorente, because of his ancestry, had started an academic career 
pursuing studies in the military history of Spain and Latin America. When he had incorporated 


philosophy into his education, which he felt was necessary to understand the ideologies that led 
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to armed uprisings and conflicts, he discovered Voltaire. Having been educated by the Jesuits, as 


Voltaire had been, drew him in. Camus followed, then the others that had made him a 
Francophile. As he served in the NOE military, he had risen through the ranks while maturing as 
an authority on French military history, notably the French Revolution, Republic, Directory, and 
the Napoleonic Wars. He had been the highest ranking military attaché to the deposed Security 
Command, and although this was primarily a stewardship, still it had created some friction 
between him and the highest ranking non-military NOE representative—its liaison—Denton 
Walsh. 

Things had changed. He was once again a real general and he now had a Commander-in- 
Chief. His education served him well to appreciate, as he saw them, similarities between the man 
he now served and the men who had flashed in the historical pans of yesterwars. From the chill 
that had sublimated into ice at the Security Command, he and Walsh were still wary of each 
other, but Walsh was blinded by his authority over him. Llorente saw it as a mechanical authority 
only, irrelevant if the machine were as broken as one without its ball bearings. Walsh’s wariness 
had not evolved into distrust, but considering the stakes, Llorente was puzzled that his new boss 
would have any use for him. 

“Tell me, General Llorente,” Director Walsh said to him, “what quantum enwranglement 
is.” 

Now it made sense. This was how he could be helpful—by explaining, even 

undermining, the encryption methods of those telling secrets behind Walsh’s back. As the 
highest ranking military presence on Mars, he not only oversaw the intelligence gathering, but 


understood it. 
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Llorente had made his decisions regarding Walsh and his Prestige Society. There was no 


going back now. He was using quantum enwranglement himself to orchestrate with his trusted 
friend, Colonel Leeper, a failsafe bottom floor the colony could land on when Walsh finally fell. 

He knew the NOE was not involved any longer, even if they didn’t know it. 60 million 
kilometers-plus—and farther each day the planets withdrew from opposition—was a very large 
wall, and Walsh had walled his Mars off extremely well. What could prove to be the NOE’s 
biggest ally in undoing their Walsh mistake—the Security Command—had been bricked into this 
wall, thickly plastered deaf and dumb into the Lagrange rampart. 

Llorente understood ramparts. 

“Quantum enwranglement,” Llorente began, “is an encryption methodology that begins 
with quantum entanglement, but then adds the additional seven dimensions for added complexity 
to the scheme. Out of eleven dimensions, all but an eleventh is used. 

“And what is so special about the eleventh?” 

“The dimension for time isn’t used.” 

“And how hard is it to, say, de-wrangle a quantum enwrangled...holoclip, say?” 

“Very difficult, sir. It’s also keyed in for the DNA of the individual, the author.” 

“Impossible?” 

“Near.” 

“Oh,” said the Director. His angry vein popped up on his forehead. “I'd like to know 
whether you’d be useful to me and the colony, General Llorente. So...what if I just ordered you 
to decrypt it?” 

“T said near impossible,” Llorente said, “not absolutely impossible.” 

“Oh. Then you can do it.” 


“Tt would just take time.” 
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“How long?” Walsh drilled him with an expectant gaze, a stare, Llorente noting his 


sunglasses were parked up on his forehead. 

“Few weeks.” 

“Then, start with this one.” Walsh waved his thumbclip and a mess of fluorescence 
appeared on some aerogel that coalesced between them. Hopelessly scrambled, the apparition 
was no more discernable than an unraveled ball of yarn. Llorente smiled. Walsh had taken the 
bait—the invented 83 minutes Llorente had intususcepted into the Director’s personal datacloud. 

“Of course, sir,” he agreed. “I’ve got a feeling this will give you what you need.” Walsh 
perked up. 

“What I need? You said it’s what I need?” 

“Yes, sir.” Walsh leaned in closer. 

“Tell me. Tell me what I need.” 

“Smart bombs.” 

“Smart bombs? From the VSD?” 

“Ferropod smart bombs,” Llorente clarified. “Y’ know, there’s a lot of iron in them. The 
VSD’s found a way to polarize that iron.” 

“Go on,” Walsh grinned, obviously liking where this was going. Llorente wondered if 
Walsh was getting an erection. He had rehearsed his lies extensively. 

“Once polarized, they stay polarized until they go and snap.” 

“Go on.” 

“As you know, out of the technology that came from the xenolinguists’ techniques to 
examine the Sonotomes, from a distance—it’s possible to remotely reverse-polarize a target from 
miles away.” Llorente beamed at him. 


‘“‘What does all that mean?” 
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“They could be aimed, Director.” 


“They can do that?” 

“Not yet, but they’re close.” 

“What’s the hold-up?” 

“Well, the VSD guys are not xenolinguists and have to muddle through all of that XL 
technology. Learn it from the bottom. Would have been convenient to have an XL based there.” 

“Are there any of them left on Mars?” 

“Sure, a lot of them. Unfunded and waiting to go to Lagrange 1.” 

“Can’t we just re-hire a few?” 

“Re-hire an XL for secret research when they didn’t even want to join the Prestige 
Society? Besides, the screening and briefing and the time it would take to un-piss them off. All 
that...you could have the VSD folks figure it out before then.” 

“Wait!” Walsh blurted. “What about that Mickal woman? She’s married to the VSD guy 
there. Isn’t she an XL? She’s got to be in his trust, right?” 

Llorente had to think fast. The web of lies was being cast wider than he had anticipated. 
He wanted to stall any dismantling of the VSD, and he knew the promise of an exclusive crag 
assault capability would do it. The ruse would have been perfect if translating Sonotomes was 
impossible, but he had totally disregarded a Deniz Mickal solution to the Sonotomes roadblock. 
He had to keep her out of the loop so that the loop would remain very lengthy. 

“That bitch?” Llorente said. “She and the ol’ man are on the outs. Big time. You can’t put 
those two together.” 

Bitch: it was a stroke of misogynist genius. 

There is a testosterone bond that is a club. Every man who would put down women 


assumes, by the nature of Y-chromosomes, that every other man is in that club. It’s the club in 
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which it’s O.K. to call women bitches, sluts, and whores. It’s the “can’t live with ‘em, can’t 


throw ‘em out the air lock” club; gender specific invective parceled out with an understood wink; 
allowable hurtful ridicule for the women chosen to mother men’s children and be their lovers; a 
club as traitorous as the one that says nigger, kike, spic, or chink. Such clubs, the last warts on 
civilization and which were antithesis to everything the Nations of Earth championed for Mars, 
were always smaller than their bona fide members assumed. 

Walsh was a member; Llorente was not, but a true member would never doubt another Y- 
chromosome. 

“Women, don’t you hate ‘em,” he said to Llorente, perfectly understanding the difficulty 
Llorente painted for the VSD. “I mean, they’re all just bitches and whores, right?” 

“Right,” Llorente snapped back. In his military career, there had been many distasteful 
things he had to do. This one added one more to the heap, but at least it wasn’t as bad as killing 
someone. 

“T mean,” Walsh went on, “we haven’t even learned how to talk to dolphins—how the 
hell can we expect to know how to talk with women.” He paused and got back on track. “So?” he 
said, adjourning the club and resuming his Directorship. 

“So,” Llorente answered, “it’s back to the VSD for me to wait it out.” 

“T could really make some use out of crags snapping at the right people,” Walsh 
whispered to him with intensity. “If what you say is true, we could target somewhere, then fire a 
bag of them that way.” 

“Exactly,” Llorente said. 

“Beautiful,” Walsh said, clasping his hands and rubbing them together. “Alright,” he 
said, changing his tone to impatience, “how long?” 


“On which, sir, the decryption or the crags?” 
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Walsh exploded. “The crags, you fucking idiot!” he shouted, and then added, “sorry.” 


“Tt’s fine, sir,” Llorente said, unaffected. His feelings for Walsh had already been played 
out by now. 

“Glad you understand. I’m impatient. I’m so close. I just need a weapon to cinch the deal 
for when the Earthlings show up.” 

Earthlings. Like they were aliens. Llorente had never heard this term on Mars. It spoke 
volumes for Walsh’s mind set. It was a term that was the flagship of the us-versus-them 
showdown brewing. Walsh said it like it was a derogatory term. Like “bitch.” It was a new club 
to add to the others. It was the Prestige Society. 

“Let’s do this,” Walsh said with enthusiastic sportsmanship to his fellow club member. 
“Let’s do it even faster than you expect. Surprise me.” 

“T will, sir. I will surprise you. You can count on it.” 

“That’s the attitude, General.” 

“Thank you, Director.” Llorente paused. 

wakeee 

“T’m curious, sir. The colony has at most under 3,000 colonists. It’s hardly a whole 
planet. Why? Why the grand plans and destiny for such a small return?” 

“Oh, General,” Walsh chuckled, “is it no wonder men like you reach their peak taking 
orders from men like me? The hardest thing was having this at all. Earth did the hard part—it’s 
done. We’re on Mars. Now all I have to do is sit back and let more come. And they will. ’ma 
young man. After my telomorphing I’Il continue on and on. The infrastructure for a second 
Hydrome is already laid down.” His eyes glazed over. “Give me ten years, General, and I’ll have 
a team from Mars winning the World Cup. Give me twenty and my sons will be ready to assume 


command. We’re here at the beginning!” He stopped. He looked at Llorente directly now. “It 
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really is so exciting. Give me thirty years and we’ll have cities bigger and better and more 


exciting than anything Earth will offer. Everyone will want to be here.” He stood up and walked 
toward the window. The purple sky placed a pallid cast on his face. He spun back around. “If I’m 
gonna do this, it had to be now, while it was simple. A few thousand—easier to take charge now, 
wouldn’t you agree? All you have to decide, General, is where you want to fit into all of it.” 

Llorente had no answer. Walsh held up a datastrip and thumbclip for the general. 
Llorente put on his own thumbclip and accepted the data. He turned to go. 

“Oh, one other thing,” Walsh called. “Why not time? Would an eleventh dimension make 
the decryption that much tougher?” 

Llorente stopped at the door and turned. “Remember I said weeks? To decrypt?” 

“Yea.” 

“With D-11 enwranglement, it would take even longer.” 

“How much longer? We need to troubleshoot the unexpected.” 

“Tt would take...never, sir.”” Walsh sulked. “But I don’t think they know how.” 

“And what about their enwrangling presently? Should we deactivate their ability to 
enwrangle at all—their automata? Or even their ability to turn off input?” 

“Neither,” said Llorente, still at the door. “Better for them to think they’re getting away 
with it. More info for us when I come through for you.” With that, he left. 

Walsh reflected. The VSD was the only ghost of the Security Command left. And every 
secret they thought they had would soon be his. There was the guy with the crag in his head. And 
that daughter, too. And all of those wonderful crags. The only thing left on this rusty ball that 
was still a mystery—and valuable—were the damned crags and what they could do. And the 


only living and functional cragheads around were all around the VSD. Something’s going on. 
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Something had to be. And if not? If all of the dewrangling turned up nothing but Mava chatter, 


then they could be sent off to Lagrange 1 to join the rest of them. Not a problem. Not then. 

At Lagrange 1, after Atilano had been his most thankful for the tempconciliation failure, 
his whole way of thinking was turned upside down by a series of communications that had gotten 
through from Dr. Renée Niemann of the Veterinary Studies Division. Complexly enwrangled, 
they were a series of queued gibberish until a young Brazilian named Natalia presented with her 
DNA identification and the VSD decryption key to process them. Frightened and eschewing 
intrigue, she had been at first reluctant to get to Atilano, and some time had passed after the 
letters had started. Keeping a promise, she entered his quarters unannounced. She found him at a 
desk he shared with Jeremy Pasternak. She didn’t say a word, only approaching him with a most 
serious look on her face. She donned a thumbclip and pointed at his, which linked with it to 
provide the key, and then she politely excused herself. 


INCOMING CORRESPONDENCE, his floater flashed: 


OLDEST: Hello, President Atilano. I am Renée Niemann, 


Director of the VSD. As you know, we used to be part 


of the B&B Consortium, itself a part of your Security 


Command. Please reply, enwrangled to D-10, when you 


get this. 

NEXT: Hello, Mr. Atilano. I’m assuming you received 
the first correspondence. I have something very 
important to disclose. Please respond. 


NEXT: Hello. The tempconciliation did not fail. I 


repeat with emphasis, DID NOT FAIL. Please respond. 
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MOST RECENT: Hello. It’s me. We have some real live 


Martians here with us. I’m looking at one right now. 


Thought you would find it interesting. Or not. 


“Oh, my God,” he said. “This changes everything.” 


The NOE had become uneasy with the methods of their liaison, Director Denton Walsh. 
No one on Earth had appointed him director of anything. And history had always demonstrated 
that once someone gets the army behind him through their pay, their stomachs, and providing the 
sweet life, that it was very hard to get rid of him. The Prestige Guard, poised to step in and 
prevent any strike for independence, had seemed like a good idea at the time. The NOE’s guilt 
cried out, “What were we thinking!” 

Now the games they were forced to play with Walsh insulted their intelligence. They 
played the game of appeasement in a fine Chamberlain way, knowing full well they were 
helpless to call him on these stalling tactics while Martian Law, the final straw, ground on. They 
recognized the monster they had created and it was time for its destruction. If the villagers 
themselves were incapable of lighting torches and storming Frankenstein’s castle, the NOE 
would have to find a way to help them. 

Thanks to Colonel Leeper, all of the Niemann-Atilano correspondence had gotten 
through to the NOE. Atilano’s Presidency, albeit in absentia, had been re-established. All the 
right people were now able to talk with one another. Now that the NOE knew that 
tempconciliation had worked, everything was different—certainly a different business now. 

And the only powerful person who didn’t know about the tempconciliation was Denton 


Walsh. 
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33 


“This isn’t Cookie’s Martian,” Marie exclaimed at supper. “Wednesday is with Cookie.” 

“No,” explained Evan, “This is Thursday, General Llorente’s.” 

“Chris’s Martian is Wednesday, I assume,” Deniz said. Tuesday, Mare’s Martian, looked 
on, eating, having no apparent trouble with the human diet. 

“Now we have Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday,” Mare said. “Four more Martians 
and we’ll have a whole week.” She laughed at her own joke. 

“Being on Mars,” confessed Evan, “keeps getting weirder and weirder.” 

“Weirder than actually being on Mars?” Deniz asked, her eyes flitting from Martian to 
Martian, from Tuesday to Thursday, across the eponymous mid-week. 

“Way weirder,” Evan answered. 

“Veeba-tw’ erb-erb,” said Tuesday. Mare frowned. 

“In English, Mr. Tuesday, for them,” she said. 

“Way weirder,” he translated. “You should see it from our way of looking.” 

“Well,” Evan said, “speaking of weeks...what a week!” 


“How so?” Deniz asked. “Catch me up. Tell me, just how was your little day?” 
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Evan Mickal’s little day: 


Now that it seemed tempconciliation had worked; now that there were secret Martians 
about; now that a megalomaniac had managed to eliminate the world order, assume Divine Right 
Authority, and suspend civil rights; now that they were living under Martian Law; now that the 
head military authority had followed his conscience—or had followed the crag in his had; and 
now that all of this had transpired, the little family was enjoying its little supper with a pair of 
Martians at their little table. 

Private homes had input automata, but their privacy was safe. For now. The family 
datacloud could probably be accessed, even mined, so even though they weren’t being evicted 
just yet, Deniz had gone on to enwrangle it and tuck it away into panwavescent storage. There it 
remained inoperative and invisible. Family documentation was suspended, but it was obvious 
they wouldn’t be taking any vacation photos or family holoclips anytime soon. Better to be safe. 
A new leadership could know what a family was doing by mucking about the family cloud, 
noting their private recording, even to the point where they might fear for their most private 
lives—conversations, bathing, or even lovemaking. Worse, it could be manipulated and altered 
to orchestrate prosecution when needed. 

Hacking into the panwavescence, Deniz figured, would take at least a year or two to 
retrofit. She had eyed suspiciously the flurry of activity at each vacated home before the new 
tenants had slipped in. The wavescent RibVans, the parabolic wavejumpers, the Prestige Society 
techs going in and out. 

Veena-tw’ erb-erb. 

As they ate, it was necessary to remind Tuesday and Thursday not to insert separate items 


into each of their six auxiliary mouths at the same time. 
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“Tt’s just rude,” Mare fussed. Mare did all of the fussing at them. “You'll be finished 


dinner in one second. We only have one mouth, you know.” 

When the door chime rang, Thursday intuitively rose. Mare ran to the door impetuously 
and a moment later General Llorente was greeting them. 

“T’ve heard about you, General,” Deniz said, accepting his handshake. She tried to spy his 
scar; he knew it but didn’t let on. 

“T don’t want to disturb your supper,” he said. 

“You’re welcome to join us,” Deniz offered. 

“No, thank you. Thursday and I want to sneak back to quarters. I’ve already put you to 
too much trouble.” 

Deniz denied this but Llorente insisted on leaving, so he and Thursday left under cover of 
the roofed porch and huddled into the RibCar. The Mickal supper continued. 

Evan was anxious to start his MRP scans of the Martians. He had tried to engage him in 
questions and answers but Tuesday hadn’t been a lot of information. Perhaps they could tackle 
religion, Martian history, even philosophy. 

Perhaps not philosophy. Mare may have been right about the Martian intelligence. For 
now the scan would be a good start. Besides, everyone at the VSD had agreed not to pursue any 
formal interrogation just yet; the cultural upheaval due to misunderstanding could be tripped by 
even the most innocent interview. 

Evan would begin scanning the next morning at the VSD, especially now that it could be 
done under the protection of a military insider. He wasn’t going into it completely uninformed. 
Between Tuesday and Mare, Evan had picked up useful information. 

Although they needed water, Martians didn’t need a lot of it. Something not unlike rust 


trapped too much oxygen and made them lethargic. Their scalp lenses collected light; they were 
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warm-blooded, so this physiologic apparatus possibly focused light to convert to energy, like a 


true photovoltaic process, resulting in their constant 94° body temperature. The scan would tell 
him. He couldn’t help but wonder about the evolutionary similarities between the Martians and 
the Chantti, so Evan entertained a whole photosynthesis scenario. 

He wondered if the photoenergy harvested was needed for brain function, analogous to 
glucose for the human brain. Putting a hat on a Martian, thanks to Mare’s otherwise well- 
intentioned fashion sense, was like insulin shock if it covered the scalp well enough and for too 
long—a surefire way to get him to keel over. 

Chris had learned, or he had felt it, that such a light deprivation had to be total, that even 
the slightest lighted ambience kept a Martian at peak performance. Peak performance, as Mare 
had said, however, was still a pretty good level of stupid. 

“What will happen to us, Dr. Mickal?” Tuesday asked, reeling Evan back to supper from 
his musing. He asked him with his fourth auxiliary mouth while he chewed with his sixth. Renée 
hadn’t yet shared with the rest of her colleagues that she and Atilano were talking and that 
Atilano and the NOE were talking. 

“T don’t know,” Evan admitted. “I can’t believe this guy, Walsh, is the Earth’s genuine 
representative. The Constitution for the colony was so careful to exclude the seeds of bad lessons 
learned in Earth history. In fact, it was expressly worded so as to label offensive even a hint of 
totalitarianism. And being a business entity, Socialism and Communism were out of the 
question. Now we’ve got this guy seizing property, exiling people, declaring Martial Law—” 

“Martian Law,” Deniz interrupted. 

“Thank you. Martian Law. All of this—I just don’t get it.” 

“T sealed the family datacloud today,” Deniz added. 


“What have we come to?” Evan said sadly. “No one seems to know.” 
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“Maybe,” Deniz said, “neither does Earth.” Evan looked at her intently. “Maybe,” she 


continued, “Earth doesn’t have a clue of what he’s about and what he’s doing. I mean, they 
couldn’t do much about it, being 60 million kilometers away. We are self-sufficient now. Earth 
knew what that meant. He was probably sent here to keep an eye on things in case we got 
uppity.” 

Evan chuckled to himself. 

“What?” asked Deniz. Tuesday turned to Evan, curious as well. He blinked sequentially 
with each eye. 

“Walsh,” he said, “was sent here to keep an eye on us, to keep watch for the final phase 
of self-sufficiency.” 

“What would that be?” Tuesday asked. 

“Independence,” Evan answered. 

“From Earth?” Tuesday asked. “I don’t understand. How can humans be independent 
from other humans if you’re all human together?” 

“Tt’s a human thing,” Evan answered. “You wouldn’t understand.” 

“No offense,” Mare offered. 

“Of course,” Tuesday replied. 

By the time Tuesday had been with the Mickals two days and nights, the total benignancy 
of his affect allowed them, as parents, to forego the nightly watches over him and Mare. But 
either Evan or Deniz would still sleep in the same room with them. Mare had issues from an 
experience that she was only now beginning to address with Dr. Willner; the last thing she 
needed was to wake up to an alien staring at her. Or eating her. Or worse. Usually Tuesday 
respected Mare’s privacy and didn’t retire to her room until Evan and Deniz were ready 


themselves. He would sit out in the den with them until then. Nevertheless, Mare expected her 
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Teddy bear of a Martian to come at some point to spend his night in her room with her. By that 


time one of Evan or Deniz would escort Tuesday in and stay with them for the night. 

The tiny little girl’s room had three people in it all night, every night. Only two-and-a- 
half of them slept, because although Tuesday rested quietly, only a portion of his brain slept at a 
time. 

On this night, while Mare was getting ready for bed, Evan, Deniz, and Tuesday sat in the 
den. After a while, Mare called to Tuesday. 

“Tuesday, I’m finished.” 

“You still have a few minutes, Mare,” Deniz called to her. “You still have a few minutes 
before you have to be in bed. Why don’t you come join us out here?” 

“T want to play some music and I want my Martian.” 

Tuesday rippled his integument in such a way as to arise from his chair and moved to her 
room, from which some music was playing. 

Music. 

Since Mare could no longer access the family datacloud, she accessed an old Earth song 
from a neglected datastrip that had lain crumpled in her closet. The song, “Happiness Runs,” by 
Donovan Leach, was a five-hundred year old song with a simple melody in a Row-Row-Row- 
Your-Boat construction. 

Tuesday stopped when the song began, then after a moment slowly resumed walking into 
her room. Mare used her thumbclip to play the song loudly through her room’s wall 
Piezotransducers. 

Happiness runs in a circular motion 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 


Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
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You can have everything if you let yourself be. 


“Happiness runs in a circular motion,” Mare sang in tandem with the previous line. 

And then the magic really began. 

With each round of delayed lyric, fit so well into the previous one and adding 
sequentially, each of Tuesday’s mouths took a part—even the side-by-side fused primary mouth, 
such that he was a seven-voice chorus. The mouths syncopated. 

They harmonized. 

Mare delighted in it and began leading the Martian mouth chorus with each next line. 

Happiness runs in a circular motion 


Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 


Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 


You can have everything if you let yourself be. 
Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 


Happiness runs in a circular motion 
You can have everything if you let yourself be. 
Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 


Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 
You can have everything if you let yourself be. 
You can have everything if you let yourself be. 


Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 
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You can have everything if you let yourself be. 
Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the sea. 
Happiness runs in a circular motion 
You can have everything if you let yourself be. 
Everybody is a part of everything anyway, 
Thought is like a little boat upon the 
sea. 

It was gorgeous. Mare used her thumbclip to loop segments, so now even Donovan sang 
counterpoint to the Martian. 

Before Mare could yell, “Hey, Mom, Dad, come see what Tuesday can do,” they both 
had reported to her room to lend vocal support. 

Deniz experienced a revelation. As a xenolinguist, she now realized what was missing 
from her studies of the Sonotomes: harmony and tempo. 

Single Martians sang many songs—canons, fugues—simultaneously, with harmonizing 
pitches arranged in such a way for emphasis. Heard by human ears, but lost by human hearing. 

Until now, it seemed a jumble of simultaneous songs, each one separated by sound 
analysis software into a monotone. This yielded only words. 

Even with the global duster symphony, the polytonal elements were seen as competing, 
and everyone assumed it was merely an artifact of the ferrous oxide resonance gumming up the 
works. But it was not gummed up. 

It was skewed. 

Deniz realized the trick, the skew offset by a set time that lasted one, two, or three 
musical phrases. Not just words now. Emphasis, emotion, nuance. 

She left Mare’s room, the party in progress. She walked into the den and thumbclipped 


her sound program onto some hastily coalesced aerogel. She laid out the multiple themes of the 


recorded symphony as a vertical stack of graphics. She thumbclipped “PLAY.” She was 
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distracted by the singing coming from Mare’s room, especially since Evan was no singer, so she 


inserted two ear crystals. She took the time of the first musical phrase and used that to skew, 
serially, each of the subsequent tracks. 

She entered the adjustment and the dissonance was instantly eliminated. She plucked out 
her crystals and the sound flooded the den. 

Tuesday stopped his Donovan abruptly and Mare paused the playback. She and Evan 
followed Tuesday into the den to join Deniz. Tuesday leaned strangely, listening, each of eight 
slightly raised caldera pivoting this way and that on his two temples. 

“Who’s that singing?” Mare asked. Tuesday turned to look at her. 


“That was me,” he replied. 


Magnetic Resonance Physiology was nothing akin to the ancient MRI of 20" Century 
Earth. An immediate difference was that it did not utilize massive magnetism. Such a process, 
with the iron in Tuesday and Wednesday, now likewise Llorente’s Thursday, would tear them 
apart. 

Instead, MRP used the unique six types of spin of a person’s quarks to yield information. 
Whereas MRI would magnetize and thereby align the hydrogen atoms in a person to simply snap 
a picture, or whereas a PET scan would detect gamma rays emitted by a positron-emitting 
radionuclide on a biologically active molecule, MRP would use the subatomic world to get 
details of molecules, atoms, and even chemoelectrical impulses. It had opened the gates of 
translating the complex world of hormonal signaling, neurotransmitters, telomere clocks, and 
multi-organ symbiosis at the subatomic and electron volt levels. 


At the quantum levels. 
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The VSD had its own MRP scanner. Tuesday went first, followed by the other days of the 


week. 


Botany and Biology Consortium Précis 
Submission for consideration, addendum to the subchapter, 


“Native Martian Anatomy and Physiology.” 


Submitter, Evan Mickal, Ph.D., VSD investigator. 


Evan knew there was no such thing as the Botany and Biology Consortium anymore and 
that the Précis Transcriptionist, Jeremy Pasternak, was in exile, but he set out in the format 
nonetheless. If such a scholarly endeavor would one day exist, he wanted to be associated with it 


as its original contributor. It was a publisher envy all academics suffered. 


Focus of addendum: Locomotion in the absence of an 


endoskeleton and the Central Nervous System (CNS) 


e Locomotion in the absence of an endoskeleton 


Very much analogous to octopi, other cephalopods, and 


numerous non-skeletonized animals on Earth, the Martian’s 
posture and stance, erect stature, and functions of 


ambulation and usage of appendages depend on 


elastofluidics. Their bodies contain innumerable patterns 


of muscular tubes which are fiber-reinforced elastomeric 


enclosures that contain a pressurized fluid. The fibers 
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surrounding them have angles of orientation that can be 


changed at will, which determines the direction in which 


the limbs/appendages move when the fluid within is 


pressurized of depressurized. The external plates 
(“feathered scales”) finalize the maintenance of a 


particular position or stance, and when in motion, louver 


N“ 


and “unlouver” sequentially to effect smoothness of motion. 


Therefore, there is no endoskeleton nor one needed. 


e Central Nervous System (CNS) 


The shape of the Martian head is governed by the 


necessity of design that accommodates the complexity of the 
multi-oropharynx and the brain structures that innervate 
them and a tripartite trachea. Thus it has an elongated 
face-or a “long” face-reminiscent of a horse, that likeness 


furthered by a remarkably coincidental aspect of 


pigmentation: down the face is a vertical patch or pattern 


of depigmentation, creating a long irregular splash of 


white, which on a horse is called a blaze. Such a blaze, 


individualized for each Martian, could represent a way of 


telling each apart, although recognition may involve many 
factors other than merely how the Martian appears. The 
blaze seems to have embedded in it innumerable olfactory 


cells, making this an organ for smell. 


To appreciate the Mart 


understand aspects of breat 
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Elan CNS it “is first important to 


impact the shape of the head. 


There are six bilateral set 


that funnel together such that 


thing and ingestion that also 


ts of mouths and throats 


they can effect a steady 


Single intake of ingestion along a single esophagus no 


matter how many mouths are ingesting. This coalescing 


requires distance and is a major determinant of the 


distinctively long face. 


way—SEE BELOW.) 


(The main mouth goes its separate 


Each throat has two posterior openings: 


1. One leading into a separate esophagus that distally 


fuses with the other esophagi into a central one; 


and 


2. the other leading into a “reverse” trachea [SEE 


BELOW] that is the source of the blasted air from 


the central air bladder used in vocalization. 


These two posterior pharyngeal openings at the back 


of each throat are separated from each other by a glottis— 


an opening guarded by a septation 


that can flap closed 


against the reverse trachea so that food can be diverted 


properly downward into the central aliment 


into the central air sac 


is prevented. 


[SEE BELOW]. In 


tary tract and not 


this way, choking 
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The esophagus related to the primary mouth and pharynx 


does not lead to the location where the six ancillary 


esophagi fuse, but instead enter the distal alimentary 


tract farther caudad. Although the primary mouth appears 
externally as two joined together at the midline, this is 


misleading, as it is single-chambered just beyond the lips. 


What was initially thought of as two separate tongues, one 


on each side, is in fact a single tongue for the single 


chamber, but with its terminal portion forked. 
There are smaller but completely functional tongues 
for each of the separate ancillary mouths. There also 


appear to be taste buds for different discriminations among 


the numerous ancillary tongues, prompting the Martian to 
use specific mouths for specific tastes and textures of 
food and liquids ingested. Each mouth has teeth, clear but 
in the shadows appearing dark. Each tooth has a single 


fiberoptic tract. 


The external proboscis-like cetaceous “blowhole” (main 
air intake) and its tract does not cohabitate with any of 
the pharyngeal area. Its trachea is a dedicated one-way 


route for air from the blowhole that distally trifurcates 


into the one central and two bilateral air sacs. The 


bilateral air sacs also exhale back out toward the 


blowhole, whereas the central air bladder has a valve such 
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that it only exhales through its separate reverse tracheae 


when speech occurs. 


The blowhole entrance that trifurcates distally into 


three separate tracheae ultimately end in two bilateral 


primary bronchi and one secondary central bronchus, the 


bilateral ones ending in multilobular air sacs on either 


side of the large central unilobular air bladder the 


central bronchus supplies. The bilateral air sacs provide 


oxygen by passive diffusion into venous lakes surrounding 


them, much like the placental systems in Earth mammals. 


While the bilateral air sacs are for oxygenation, the 


central bladder, alternately, provides two functions: 
1. It serves as a storage depot of breathable air that, 


through spillover (passive diffusion) seeps through 


its semipermeable membrane into the adjacent primary 


multilobular air sacs [SEE ABOVE]; and 


2. there is a collection of hundreds of sphinctered 


tubules emerging from its posterior that coalesce 
into seven separate “reverse” tracheae [SEE ABOVE] 


that provide the expulsive impetus for speech 


through each of the seven mouths. The seven revers 


tracheae each house a set of vocal cords at varying 


distances from their eventual target mouths, the 


variation of distance contributing to a wide 
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variation of different tonal qualities (pitch, 


timbre, resonance). The Martian, linguistically, 


uses these variations in conjunction with the number 
of mouths speaking or singing to express nuance 
and/or emphasis. Whereas in the human the glottis is 


relative to the vocal cords, in the Martian the sets 


of vocal cords and glottises are separate from each 


other for each of the reverse trachea (“air 


routes”); each glottis is at its junction to its 
respective pharynx, to preclude food aspiration, 


using a valve for closure in lieu of the cords 


themselves as in humans. Even though the sets of 


vocal cords are at varying distances for effecting 
unique phonation qualities, each glottis is at the 
same position, i.e., the glottopharyngeal junction. 
In summary, the blowhole feeds air to two bilateral 
air sacs and one central air bladder. The bilateral air 


sacs exhale their breaths the way they came in, through the 


primary tracheae; the central air bladder eliminates excess 


air by diffusing into the adjacent air sacs, but its main 


function is to blow air through a set of unrelated 


“reverse” tracheae through vocal cords. The only possible 


site for choking would be between the pharynx of each mouth 
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and the termination of each reverse trachea, but this is 


precluded by the flap of tissue over each glottis. 


NOTE: THE ABOVE EXPOSITION IS ONLY INCLUDED HERE BECAUSE OF ITS 


INTERRELATIONSHIP WITH THE CNS TO PRODUCE SPEECH. FOR FURTHER DETAIL 


OF THE 


vs) 


ESPIRATORY SYSTEM AND THE OTHER SYSTEMS, PLEASE REFER TO 


THEIR RESPECTIVE SUBCHAPTERS IN THE FULL BOTANY AND BIOLOGY 


5 


CONSORTIUM PRECIS, SUBSECTION, “MARTIAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, ” 


BY KEITH MILLS AND MARK ADRIAN. 


The Martian brain is made up of six lobes, or 
hexaspheres. Functional Magnetic Resonance Physiology has 
determined that each lobe (hexasphere) directs independent 


conversational thinking that results in vocalization from 


one (or more, simultaneously versus serially) of the six 
ancillary mouths. All six hexaspheres appear to contribute 
cogitation for conversing with the primary mouth, when 
articulating a “main message.” Although they can act 
separately, all of the hexaspheres also are interconnected 
by an infrastructure analogous to the human corpus 
callosum, which I theorize allows a consortium of unified 
awareness, thinking, and volition among the set of 
hexaspheres. 

Hearing is via an acoustic apparatus that begins with 


four independently aimed calderas on each side of the head, 
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all eight each contributing a neurotubule that terminates 


at a central ganglion in each hexasphere. Thereby, each 


hexasphere’s acoustic ganglion receives a bundle of eight 


neurotubules representing the gamut of the collective 


caldera perception of sound. The central acoustic ganglia 


appear on functional scans, at the electron level, to deal 


with filtering pitch and sonolocation. 


Each caldera is associated with its own ganglion that 


surrounds its sound transport tubule (STT), more 
specifically, surrounds that portion of the SST that houses 
small osseous structures shaped like varying tiny tuning 
forks, 18-20 nm in size; each of these caldera ganglia have 


afferents from all of the hexasphere acoustic ganglia and 


efferents to the small muscles that comprise and aim the 


caldera rims. Consortium thinking of what is being heard 


focuses the directional pivots of the individual calderas. 


Externally, the calderas, which hold a small amount of 
fluid each, are each covered by a parabolic tympanic 


membrane. 


For each eye there is a laminated neurotubule that is 


a coalescence of thousands of neuromusculotubular fibers 


that seem to both convey collected visual stimuli and move 


the globes. 
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The bilateral laminate optic neurotubules meet 


interiorly in the midline, as a “light basket,” positioned 


equidistant from the hexaspheres of the brain; this light 


basket appears to be a tightly spiraling structure that 


follows the Fibonacci path of the “golden rectangle,” i.e., 


the spiraling neurotubules are shaped like a nautilus. This 


nautilus-shaped light basket is surrounded by an iron-rich 


magnetic encasement, itself dynamic in that it can 


magnetically focus free electrons as an undulator, along 


the spiral. The neurotubules are highly reflective and at 


the central termination (innermost part of the nautilus) an 


escape channel allows egress of a potentiated lasered pulse 


that feeds all hexasphres as well as returns some light 
back to the eyes (for unknown reasons). 


Essentially, the light basket is a free-electron laser 


that distributes, arboreally, synchrotron radiation to all 
hexaspheres and the eyes at the speed of light. 
Theoretically, because the undulator encasement can vary 
the parameters of the magnetic field, the intensity and 
wavelength of the radiation can be adjusted on the fly, 
i.e., are tunable from microwave through ultraviolet and 


even X-Ray spectra as well. 


The eyes themselves are not sufficient to contribute 


enough light to power the light basket’s ultimate output. 
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Besides the laminar afferent optic nerves, the light basket 


also receives another afferent trunk of laminated 


neurotubules from the lux-cap, the area on the external 


head analogous to the scalp portion of the human head. 


The lux-cap is very much like a scalp in that 
fiberoptic projections emerge from it in a hair-like 
fashion. These are sparse, otherwise they would pose 
interfering shadows for the miraculous nature of this head 
covering. Louvered parabolas, layered down to a depth of 


approximately one centimeter, collect light and an entire 


subscalp cranium receives coalescing bundles of 


phototubules that ultimately end intracranially at the 


light basket. Thus, the light basket has a dual source of 


light—from the eyes secondarily but from the lux-cap 
primarily. 
The fiberoptic, sparse “hair” appears to be efferent 


only, varying colors and intensity, possibly indicating 


mood as a fiberoptic, lighted version of “body language.” I 


can discern a reverse polarization along these “efferents 


only,” indicating they should be able to receive input as 


well, like the lux-cap. 


Light collected by the lux-cap, defying current wave 


physics until a logical explanation ensues, experiences no 


loss of photon energy. When the electromagnetic spectrum 


was applied to the lux-cap, 


the visible human spectra, 


loss as well. 
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for the output that is necessary for all neurological 


processes. 


The hexaspheres also accommodate the afferents and 


efferents that appear to either receive information from or 


innervate, respectively, the rest of the body. 


There is no analogue to the human or mammalian 


cerebellum, all autonomic processes, i.e., breathing, 


pulsatile cardiovascular system, proprioception, 


distributed along a decentralized scheme among the 


respective organs or joints. 
There is no spine, per se. Bundles of tracts find 


their way along two main lateral bands at the Martian’s 


sides, distributing from or coalescing toward them. 
Crucial to the evaluation of the CNS is the nature of 


the neurotubules and larger neurotubes, themselves. 


(There have been observed similar, although 


rudimentary, structures in the few humans with indwelling 


ferropods, suggesting divergent evolution of species as 
distantly related as Martians and ferropods, from a common 
ancestor. In humans harboring ferropods, the interaction of 


two xenospecies will no doubt prove informative, but to 


date the chapter on this interaction remains unwritten. 


This will undoubtedly cross-reference with the official 
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findings yet to be written as a subchapter of the Cultural 


Psychology Committee Précis.) 

The arboreal cascade of the CNS from hexasphere to 
neurotubes to neurotubules and vice versa demonstrates a 
consistency of structure. Whether such structures effect 


muscular, glandular, or neuroinformative processes, it is 


clear that they constitute a fiberoptic system. 


Although a simplification, it is also a truism that 


light plays an important part in Martian cognition. Its 


complete absence renders a Martian not only unconscious, 


but barely alive, its light basket engaging in a secondary 


backup system of phosphorescing to maintain at least a 


baseline level of minimal survivability. It is unknown how 


long the light basket backup can last, but it is apparent 


that once exhausted, death would be imminent. 


The neurotubes and neurotubules are multichambered 


along their neurotubular lengths by septations. Hach 
septated chamber is able to polarize the as-of-yet 
unidentified rarefied gas within, which can then propagate 
an electrical potential across subsequent septa, 


propagating subsequent polarizations en route. This appears 


analogous to action potentials causing propagations of 


neurosignaling along dendritic/axonic paths in the human 
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brain. The result of these propagations, whether Martian or 


human is the same: 
Thought. 


Cognition, intention, autonomic and voluntary actions; 


viable function; volition; self-awareness and sentience; 


perhaps a conscience. 


A soul? Evan could not include this personal conclusion, but he felt it was next on the 
list. 

He ended his addendum submission, for now orphaned by the New Mars Order of 
Director Walsh. But it was incomplete. There had been a puzzling finding he wanted to pursue 
further before throwing a plateful of spaghetti at the theoretical wall. 

Superconductivity was difficult anywhere without ultralow temperatures. But in the 
Martian, at a body temperature of 94°, the MRP clearly demonstrated a nearly perfect 
superconductivity along the neurotubular architecture that was its CNS. But that wasn’t the part 
that had puzzled him. What he found mysterious was the rate of serial depolarizations along the 
tubules. The septa that created the chambers, granted, should have slowed propagation down 
significantly. Yet the whole process went faster than the expected step-wise summation of one 
chamber’s gas reaching a threshold that would initiate the process for the next chamber. 
Superconductivity at first seemed to explain the workaround to make things faster. But therefrom 
lurked a more mysterious disconnect. 

At quark focus, the MRP showed Cooper pairs, entangled photons on either side of each 
septum. Such Cooper pairs, seen in superconductivity across membranes, the phenomenon in 


physics—called a Josephson effect—was a thing of beauty. And it was in each Martian head. 
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It was fast. 


Yet the propagation, even by superconductivity standards, still crawled. Did this mean 


the Martians were, after all, stupid? 


“T’m not the right person for this,” Renée confessed, “but I kind of see the problem.” 
Evan sighed while rechecking his results floater. “You'll get it,” Renée reassured him. “It’s 
biochemistry and physiology, after all.” 

“And last I heard, that’s you,” Blaise said. 

“You'll still get it,” Renée teased him. “Keep at it. You'll figure it all out.” 

“Tuesday, are you ready to come out?” Evan asked the Martian sitting in the MRP 
housing in the next room. 

“Whenever you say, Dr. Mickal,” Tuesday answered. 

“Would you like to stay there a little while and listen to more music?” 

“Yes,” he answered Evan, “if you keep it on Bach.” 

“Bach, always with the Bach,” Blaise quipped, his feet propped up on the desk of the 
conference room. “I’m about all Bach’d out.” 

“Bach’s good,” Chris said, breaking his silence through all of the floater tabulations and 
verbal back-patting. 

“Wednesday,” Evan called, “you’re next.” Chris’s Martian peaked in, holding a twenty- 
pound sack of dog food. 

“What the hell?” Renée blurted. 

“Um, well,” Blaise stammered, “I figured with Natalia gone, no one sharing the 
enthusiasm for doing their fair share of animal chores, like yours truly has, and these Martians 


needing to pull their own weight around here, well, I figured, you know...” 
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“Lovely, just lovely,” Renée said. 


“After all,” Blaise asked, “‘aren’t we a team?” 
The Level-3 Interrupt inserted itself onto Evan’s results floater as well as converged the 
room’s aerogel for all to see. 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE QUARTERS! 


Op-Ed, by Director Denton Walsh, Director of the 


Prestige Society and Chairman of the Citizen Committee 


of Public Safety 
Dear Citizens, 


Your media newsfloater, The Martian Colonist, is 


hereby renamed The Martian Citizen. If you’re anything like 
me, just THAT is a cause for celebration. As you know, Mars 


has been self-sufficient for over twelve m’ears. Although 


we all love our old home, Earth, we have all accepted Mars 
as our new home. This is the very first concept presented 
on your headbook en route here on the E-Lead transport. No 


one has undertaken this adventure without accepting the 


choice or even likelihood that it was a one-way trip. 


Sadly, we are all in a position where, while we are 


the ones taking all of the risks, we are the ones giving 
away the fruits of our labors. The E-Lead supply ships have 


brought nothing more than essentials ever since self- 
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sufficiency. Meanwhile, the ores, the rare earths, even the 


hyperproteinacious by-products of the Chantt’ (those legal 


parts) we export continue to enhance the lifestyles of 


those on Earth. In short, life remains the same for us—the 


challenges, the struggles, the geographic and comfort 


compromises—while life on Earth keeps getting sweeter. 


Surely, the compensation from Earth has been fair, but only 


up until now. After m’ears of self-sufficiency, 


compensation with materials only as needed is not good 


enough. The people who risked all to be here deserve mor 
than an as-needed paycheck. 


Now I realize that in the reality of a terraformed, 


still hostile planet we cannot make much sense of luxury 


cars, penthouse living, and extravagant amusements; still, 


we will one day. Put your trust in me and I’1ll make this a 


wonderland for you and your families. There is no reason we 
should progress at only a pace dictated on Earth by the 


politicians gridlocked in political party systems, 


scientists who can’t even tell us what time is, or 


engineers who don’t know a ball bearing from a ferropod! We 
have the right to self-determination, and that includes the 


better life I see for the Martian citizens. 


If you noticed I said “citizen” instead of “colonist,” 


you get it already. 
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We supply Earth wholesale with a capitalistic 


corruption that isn’t any better than favors, handouts, and 
sweetheart deals to a brother-in-law. The marriage is over. 
We are no longer in-laws. We are no longer stepchildren. My 


Prestige Society—-YOUR Prestige Society—as you read this, is 


re-defining the supply-to-compensation formulas that will 
make the Mars-Earth equal partnership the viable commercial 


relationship it will be. 


T am in fruitful talks with ex-President Atilano and 


the rest of the former MCPSC, currently vacationing on 
Lagrange l. 


E-Lead supplies will continue to be allowed to dock at 


Lagrange 1 for our continued needs during this natural, 
historic, and destined transition. 

For those new armed forces that have joined our 
Prestige Society, I hope you’re enjoying your better 
housing and pay increases. Just think what your future will 
be with the fair compensation from Earth as an equal 
trading partner with our home, Mars. 


All for Mars and Mars for all. 


The fruitful talks smacked of the New Testament fig tree parable. The sooner the former 
MCPSC were on their way to Earth, the better it would be for Director Walsh. The more distance 


he put between his planet and its old guard, the stronger his hold. 
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It’s good to be King, valid on yet another world. 


Unfortunately, the opposition window, now closed, meant Lagrange | had to be put on 
stand-by. No personnel transfer vessels came. Walsh had shut down Lagrange-to-Earth 
communications as easily as shutting down The Colonist, whose editor, Jeremy Pasternak, 
shared his double-occupancy accommodations as did the other exiled Lagrangians. His 
roommate, Gavin Atilano, former head of the Chronarchy and President-in-exile, now presided 
over the secretly re-commissioned MCPSC. 

They talked. 

Pasternak learned of the Martians and Atilano was brought up to speed with the details of 
Martian Law—seizure of the media, bribery of the military, exile of the unfriendlies and 
suspected unfriendlies, the overreaching of the Prestige Society who were promised the sweet 
life for loyalty, and the implicit declaration of independence, a ludicrous irony at the hands of the 
one sent to prevent it. 

Pasternak realized that if it were that easy for Colonel Leeper to undermine Walsh’s 
shutting down of Mars-Lagrange and Lagrange-Earth communications, then putting The 
Colonist back on the newsfloaters of Mars should be as easy. Atilano sent Pasternak’s requests to 
Leeper who added more untraceable rips and tears in the media straightjacket. 

Meanwhile Leeper’s friend and superior, General Llorente, was busy secretly recruiting 
loyal followers among the Prestige Guard who would follow him instead of Walsh, and this 
number was growing. 

The logistics of having secret Martians were a bit tricky, but not insurmountable with 
Llorente part of the conspiracy. Transport of Mare’s, Chris’s, and the general’s Tuesday, 


Wednesday, and Thursday, respectively, had to be done undercover, which besides dodging 
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automata input, meant RibCar to overhead entrances, usually with a lookout provided by Colonel 


Leeper or General Llorente. 

Evan had enough work, busy being the first and sole investigator of the first discovered 
sentient alien life. Blaise datamined Evan’s MRPs to identify and research the neurotransmitters 
involved, and Chris tackled the question as to why a superconducting nervous system was stupid 
when it should have been able to think at the speed of light. Chris had enough of a math and 
physics background to look at the Lorentz-Einstein equation sideways and conclude that thought 
at the speed of light should bring all possible cognizance to the thinker’s self-awareness 
instantly. He realized, in the microseconds in play that his own human thought required, that the 
Martian speed of thought was, in contrast—in embarrassing contrast—immeasurably faster. The 
human mind at meters per second might as well be standing still compared to a Martian’s 
relativistic capacity for intellect. The equation that described what happened to distance and time 
at the speed of light should mean that Martians were able to intuit all things in space and time at 
once. Something was missing. Perhaps there were limits. 


But nothing near stupid. 


Mare claimed she had a connection with Tuesday and this was apparent; so Evan and 
Deniz attempted the perfect blend of both parental watchfulness and spoiling her with the 
Martian-child attention her “connection” seemed to crave. Although there were certainly strange 
otherworldly moments, Mare for the most part remained so much the little girl, the little princess. 

She was smart enough to know why she had to keep Tuesday’s presence a secret, but she 
was child enough to enjoy the sport of it, especially from that big, fat, fleshy-headed meany. Her 


parents felt, for now, it would be best to keep this from her psychiatrist, Dr. Willner. 
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Deniz, officially unemployed as a xenolinguist, reveled in her vocation at home, one-on- 


one with a new language, a unique phonology, an historic lexicon, and an actual speaker. She 
would watch her daughter’s interactions with Tuesday, often gleaning additional linguistic 
insights. 

One evening after supper, Deniz found Tuesday and Mare preparing for a game of cards. 

“Who goes first?” Mare asked him. 

“You can. I don’t mind,” he answered. 

“Tuesday, you have to be fair to yourself,” she chided him. “It’s my job to teach you how 
to get along in the world. It’s rough out there.” Deniz found this adorable. “It has to be fair,” 


Mare continued, “for each of us, you and me. So we have to find a fair way of seeing who goes 


first.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“We can flip a coin. That would be fair. 50/50 chance for each of us. Can’t get any fairer 
than that.” 


There were no such things as real coins on Mars—or on Earth for that matter. All 
transactions were tabulated via scanned biorhythms, the immediate debit, deposit, or balances 
displayed in floaters which faded a moment later. But Mare did have a medallion. Evan had 
brought it home to her. It was a plastic replica of the prototype being considered for the 
prestigious Medallion of Mars, a proposed honor to be bestowed for meritorious achievement at 
the colony. On one side was a profile of Giovanni Schiaparelli; on the other was a depiction of a 
crag. Heads and tails, respectively. She pitched it into the air, called heads, and let it land on the 
carpet, quickly placing her hand over it so neither she nor Tuesday could see which side faced 


up. Mare won the toss. 
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“So,” Tuesday said, “you will go first, after all. I was going to let you go first before the 


coin toss. What is the difference?” 
“T know you’re not real smart,” she said. “No offense.” 
“Of course not.” 
“But, really, you don’t see the difference?” 
“No. What is the difference?” 


Mare looked sternly at him. “The difference, stupid, is that this way it was fair.” 


While Tuesday was left to stay with Deniz and Mare, Evan went on to continue his MRP 
studies with Wednesday and his biochemistry and physiology; Blaise studied Tuesday 
neurologically after the previous groundbreaking work by Evan. Wednesday and Thursday 
obediently cooperated with their clandestine commutes. Llorente continued to give Walsh bad 
news regarding the decryption efforts. Enwrangled communiques continued between Renée and 
Atilano, and Atilano and Earth, and Pasternak made his notes. Llorente and Leeper had nearly 
half of the eighty Prestige Guard loyal to them by this time and these performed their perfunctory 
duties for the Director while on standby for their general and colonel. 

Until some Prestige thug would make her sign allegiance to the Society, Deniz was very 
happy making progress with her Martian linguistic studies. She hoped she might make it into a 
Précis of her own one day—a great honor—to claim her own academic fame. 

The numerous mouths, all of which participated in Martian oration, were not random 
chatterboxes, but were sequentially tuned to overlap words, phrases, and even whole clauses for 
the emphasis and inflection that better expressed their thoughts ideologically. Just as inflection 


and word order contribute meaning to spoken human communication, the skew, syncopation, or 
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overlap could create just as much nuance or innuendo, either subtly or fiercely. Even the mouth 


order impacted the whole message. 

Deniz didn’t have the sophisticated enwranglement algorithms the VSD enjoyed. At first 
she kept two sets of notes, both of them hand-written and off the datacloud. One set described 
the mouth sequence and the other straight vocabulary. Eventually she combined them when she 
realized that the mouth order of the same string of words or morphemes could alter their 
meaning. 

She loved her work and it surely beat donning crag-proof suits in the field to listen to 
Rondos in the dust. Above this, she got to spend all day with her daughter. She was happy. 

Tuesday himself was not very helpful to her academically. Any insight on linguistics 
Deniz earned the hard way, by toil and attention to the scholarly pursuit, never by any Tuesday 
lecture on Martian grammar, syntax, or diction. He could translate word for words, or words for 
word, but other than that he was an observation model only. She relied more on Noam Chomsky. 

Mare was right, she agreed: he was pretty stupid. 

Music helped a lot and Mare had no shortage of data strips for that. At one point Deniz 
asked Tuesday to sing some Martian songs, but translation indicated they were probably Martian 
versions of mere nursery rhymes. 

Could Tuesday himself be a child? she asked herself, and then him. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

Then she asked Mare, “Mare, are you a child?” 

“Yes, Mommy, you know I am.” 

“See, Tuesday,” Deniz pointed out, “even Mare, a child herself, knows she is a child.” 


“T’m sorry,” Tuesday said. 
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A child? Stupid? Or just naive and in a strange existence, yanked out of time into some 


type of a postictal state of confusion? Could this all be like a dream to Tuesday? No one is a 
genius in a dream, just befuddled. What was the difference between naive and stupid? Could it 
just be ignorance? Mare did her learning modules; she linked with a school homeroom on Earth 
even though the lag time was four minutes at opposition when it worked well, but over 20 
minutes at conjunction when the process was unworkable. Still, in spite of the extra steps and the 
challenging missteps, she learned. But she was innocent of matters as of yet untaught, therefore 
ignorant. And as a child, naive. Was Tuesday all of those, but stupid, too? 

Whatever the condition, it was obvious something was missing. 

But he was kindly. Like a child. His sense of right and wrong and especially of fairness 
was like that of the child unspoiled by maturation and the adult school of hard knocks. 

One day Deniz succumbed to the temptation of the guilty pleasure of a nap, leaving Mare 
and Tuesday alone. She awoke to runaway giggling from both daughter and Martian, each 
feeding into the other. Deniz walked into Mare’s room and saw that Mare had painted Tuesday’s 
akimbo arms’ fingernails and his toenails. Upon her arrival, Tuesday displayed them proudly, 
alternating in red, blue, and orange colors. Deniz had to laugh, too. 

“You polished all of his nails!” 

“Not all of them,” Mare said. Tuesday clammed up, especially with his central arms, as if 
he had been caught doing something naughty. “He’s a little sensitive about those middle hands.” 
Tuesday sunk them even deeper into his chest. 

“Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
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Yes,” his six auxiliary mouths said in a smooth overlap, followed by a final yes 


from his primary mouth. 

“Oh,” Deniz said, “of course.” Tuesday relaxed. “Time for your math class, Mare.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

“Stupid fractions and percents.” 

Tuesday arose and assumed a seat in the corner of the room while Mare activated her 
thumbclip. Fractions, ratios and proportions, percentages, and chance and probabilities went up 
on her floater. Tuesday asked Deniz if he might see. Mare obliged and converted them over to an 
aerogelled holoclip hovering over the study table. Tuesday looked at them, fascinated. 


“T remember those. Somewhat,” he said. 
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34 


Director Walsh was angry. 

“Where are my decryptions!” he bellowed. General Llorente, accustomed to the rages of 
military confrontation, the vanity of the diplomatic corps, and even the mood swings of an ass, 
wondered how much more Walsh would decompensate if he knew there was an actual Martian in 
his own garaged RibCar sitting so innocently in the Director’s parking spot. It had been the only 
open spot. 

“There’s a bit of a hang-up,” Llorente offered. The Director slammed his hand on his 
desk. Llorente, non-plussed, continued, “It’s going to take more like a month, Director.” 

“A month! You said only a few days ago it’d be a couple of weeks, tops.” 

“More like a month,” the general repeated. It was an emotionless report. Walsh seethed. 
“But I’m in their inner circle,” he added. 

“That’s good,” Walsh admitted. Llorente wondered whether Walsh was ignorant, naive, 
or stupid. Or all three. In any event he concluded something in him was clearly missing. 

“Tell me more,” Walsh said firmly. “A lot more. Tell me how that offsets your 


decryption failure.” 
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“We haven’t failed,” Llorente explained. “It’s just a delay. We’ll get it. But the VSD is 


key, sir. With tempconciliation failure, the only true Martian Achilles’ heel is this crag business. 
As you know, one of their own, Dr. Cooke, has one.” He stroked his short bangs over his 
forehead to ensure his own ferropod burrow lay hidden. “They’re making good progress with the 
animals and the crag research. As you probably know, they’ve been running their MRP non- 
stop.” 

“And?” 

“And I think—at least in what they’ ve confided—they’re closing in on what attracts a 
crag to someone and what seems to protect someone. We’re all here on Mars and there are these 
crags all over and we have to nail ‘em if we’re going to make this all work. And there’s no 
downside in taking the time to do it right.” He paused. “Sir, if you don’t mind me saying...” 

“Say it.” 

“Tt’s going to be crucial if we’re to make a go of this independence venture.” 

“If we’re?” 

“Well, sir, I was kind of hoping you would consider me in your inner circle.” 

Walsh stood and pointed to a carefully measured centimeter in front of his own nose. 
“My inner circle only goes to here,” he said. 

“Of course, sir. I only meant that you’re the Director—and you’ll be even more than that 
if we’re independent. It would be a shame if you caught a crag with all of that accomplishment. 
My position in the VSD could help insure your leadership.” 

Walsh ignored the overture. “What about InComm and the CommLink?” 

“There’s no Earth-to-Mars, no Lagrange-to-Earth, and the only Mars-to-Earth is what 
you authorize.” 


“Good. And the Prestige Society?” 
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“We’re getting ready to send out the Welcome Wagon to finish.” 


“And the Prestige Guard?” 

“All solid. In fact, Director, I’ve been putting together a top echelon from within the 
ranks.” 

“Sort of a best of the best?” 

“Patriots,” Llorente said. 

“Yes, patriots. Loyalty—that’s important.” 

“Very loyal to me,” Llorente added. “In fact, they’ do anything I ask.” Walsh smiled. 

“My inner circle just widened enough for one more,” he told the general with a pat on his 
shoulder. Llorente smiled back. 

“Don’t worry about the decryption—that’s progressing. Any delay there means more 
time at VSD with me watching them...and learning. Besides, even Napoleon took longer than a 
month.” 

“T never learned French history, General.” 


“Not much happened there, Director,” Llorente said. Walsh reflected, then gleamed his 


eyes. 

“The Guillotine was kind of cool,” he offered. 

“Not enough gravity here for that,” the general said, “not without a GravPad.” 

“A shame.” And then he laughed. “Just kidding, y’know!” He slapped the general on his 
back. 


“Good one,” Llorente replied. 
At the VSD, Thursday’s Positron focus summated and lit up all six hexaspheres of his 
brain on MRP. 


“What?” Blaise asked with concern. ‘““What is it?” 
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“T don’t know,” Thursday answered. “My general is very concerned and unhappy.” 


“T can see there’s something going on,” Blaise said, reading Thursday’s ferramine levels, 
which were off the scale. “Lots of ferramine, my friend.” 

Renée must have a set of new high jump record this time, she figured, when she passed 
the ferropod bin in the VSD hallway, yet again provoking what sounded like a glass-shattering 
crag snap. She never expected it because of her preoccupation, but it always happened. Very 
loud and very sudden. The surprise itself was always frightening and unnerving, but what really 
shook her was that she questioned the integrity of the barrier. The glass held each time. 

Could this be the same ferropod every time, she wondered. If so, one pane of glass is not 
enough. “I know,” she barked at Evan, “‘one of those things has my name on it!” 

“No, I think that’s impossible,” he argued. 

“T don’t trust this glass I keep saying. I want it even thicker. When are y’all going to 
protect the only veterinarian in the VSD?” 

“Tonight,” promised Evan. 

“O.K.,” Renée forgave him. “So tomorrow I’m safe. If I just make it till then.” 

“You’re safe now, really—” 

“Don’t!” Renée cautioned with her upright finger. 

“Tonight,” he promised again. “But to double the ferropod barrier we need to affix a 
second pane. And there are no new barriers inventoried to Mars since Walsh divorced Earth, so 
we can’t just go pick one up from Colony Depot. We’ll have to use one of the others we have 
here.” 

“Take the one off from the puppy-dogs, I don’t really care.” 

“You don’t care? What about all the barking?” 


“Well you’re not going to take the barrier from the damn monkeys. Can you imagine?” 
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“Agreed. The puppies it is.” 


Back at her desk, she began reviewing the VSD research purported to be the reason for 
the VSD to continue existing. Mare’s objection to her father over any animal cruelty at the 
behest of the VSD investigative mission—to investigate ferropod-animal interactions—was 
moot: there were no such interactions. Crags were just not interested in snapping at them. Staged 
confrontations tested multiple ferropods with single animals, multiple animals with a single 
ferropod, and multiple animals with multiple ferropods. To Evan’s great paternal relief, there 
were no engagements. What wasn’t great for science was wonderful for the Mickal household 
and father-daughter relations and kept promises. 

Yet, why was this? 

Renée’s obsession was not what happens with the ferropod attack, but why it happened or 
why it didn’t. Even if one animal had been attacked it would mean a wealth of information, the 
travelling a great distance on a flow sheet of pyramidal what-ifs. Evan’s risk of breaking his 
promise—his whole reason he returned to the VSD—was because of the ferropod his daughter 
bore. 

But humans, Renée knew, were different from animal targets for some reason. Why? 
Furthermore, why only some humans? Llorente, but not his second-in-command, Leeper, even 
when they were both on a patrol near a lodestone rock? 

With six months left before a full pension, Llorente had sworn Leeper to secrecy. 

Colonel Leeper liked General Llorente. He knew he had been instrumental during Project 
D-NAB in the great Geneticide scare and had single-handedly thwarted the plot to enact the final 
solution of all final solutions. Before that, Llorente had hunted other war criminals, from the 
murderous Martyrs of Pol Pot, who for the second time in 600 years had used that name to kill 


millions, to the Svengalis who led the Neo-Crusaders on their purge of New Asia Minor. If it 
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was intended that Mars be offered the best Earth had to offer, Earth did well by sending General 


Llorente. Leeper had a lot of reasons to love the man. 

Besides these and a hundred other stories, it was Llorente who had introduced him to his 
wife. 

Leeper had vowed to keep Llorente’s secret and was even prepared to cover for any 
strange behavior due to his crag. Leeper also knew that Renée knew. For Renée, Llorente’s crag 
further underscored the mystery: in this case, why Llorente and not Leeper? Why Mare and not 
Evan? 

Chris had been alone for his snap, so for him there was no paired “control” to compare 
and contrast. Leeper offered Renée and her VSD another look into this puzzling exposure 
duality. Like Evan and Mare, she had the two soldiers to study together, doubling her 
investigative base, which was all she could use for now since Hansel was dead and Rogers was 
intellectually inaccessible. 

While Evan worked the Martians over, Renée, Blaise, and Chris studied Llorente and 
Leeper via MRP, Positron-focused functional tomography, and the usual battery of other 
invasions that previously had entertained only Evan and Mare. 

Evan concentrated his Martian physiology investigations on Wednesday and Thursday, 
finally leaving Mare free to carry on her usual life at home with her own Martian, Tuesday. 

And with her psychiatrist. 

Even though the rest of the Cultural Psychology Committee had been banished to 
Lagrange 1, Dr. Marcus Willner, former head of it, was instructed to remain as the sole 
psychiatrist left on Mars. Unbeknown to him, Walsh had been convinced he would prove useful 
if it became necessary to medicate those who maladjusted to the New Mars. In spite of 


Llorente’s admonitions to leave the psychiatrist alone, e-ticklers continually aggravated Dr. 
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Willner, reminding him to officially join the Prestige Society. He disabled the e-ticklers, but they 


returned, like a wart. He stalled to avoid overt refusal, but he wouldn’t accept, either. He kept 
busy with a patient schedule, but was always waiting for the first Prestige shoe to drop, since 
Lagrange exile would be the second. 

Among his long-standing patients, Mare Mickal was now his star patient for being the 
youngest victim of a crag snap on all of Mars. Deniz fretted somewhat over leaving Tuesday at 
home alone, but today’s appointment made it necessary. She and Mare sat by themselves in a 
waiting room when, right on time, Dr. Willner came in. 

“Ready?” Deniz asked her daughter; Mare smiled and stood. She and Dr. Willner 
disappeared through the door that led them down a hallway. Not five minutes later they returned. 

“Thanks, Mare,” Willner said. “Mrs. Mickal, I wonder if I could talk with you first before 
we continue with Mare’s session.” Mare sat back down in her chair hesitatingly and Deniz 
slowly rose from hers. 

“Sure,” she said. She patted Mare on her knee for reassurance and left the room with Dr. 
Willner. Tuesday at home alone was nothing, she realized; had Mare told Dr. Willner anything? 

In a moment she was sitting on a comfortable sofa across from Dr. Willner, himself in an 
overstuffed armchair that rocked back and forth gently. 

He was a gentle-looking man in his early fifties. He had male pattern baldness his self- 
esteem had never suffered enough to remedy. He had smiley eyes, even when his lips were 
neutral. He would not speak first. 

“Well?” Deniz challenged him. 

“Yes, well...” he answered slowly. He paused. “Mare.” 

“What about Mare?” Deniz asked maternally. “Is this a routine interview, to catch me up? 


Or is there a problem? Even if there is, why don’t you catch me up anyway?” 
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“Mare’s fine, I think.” 


“You think?” 

“Mrs. Mickal, I—” 

“Please call me Deniz.” 

“Denice? 

“T)-E-N-I-Z. It’s Turkish, for sea.” 

“Lovely,” he said, “and Mare means ‘sea’ in Latin. Both lovely.” An uncomfortable 
pause. 

This is bullshit, Deniz decided. 

“You know what’s not lovely, Dr. Willner?” she blurted out, ““What’s not lovely is the 
fact that my little girl has a ferropod in her head. What’s not lovely is being Damocles, that as 
her mother I’m still waiting to see the first sign of brain damage—like a sword over my head. 
After everything else that happened to her before! What’s not lovely...” she began crying. 

Dr. Willner was well trained, but he was not prepared to see what had started as a normal 
conversation go from zero to out of control in less than a minute. He reached over to hand Deniz 
a box of tissue. 

“Thank you, Dr. Willner,” she sniffed, “I’m so sorry.” 

“Please don’t apologize,” he offered. “I’ve lost a child, so I get it.” Deniz smiled, which 
was Dr. Willner’s admission into her private club. 

“Evan’s mother’s name was Maria, which is the Latin plural of Mare, so when she was 
born, we looked at my name and hers and Mare just fell out naturally.” Deniz looked up at him 
while she dabbed her nose. “I’m sorry for your loss, Dr. Willner.” He appreciated that, meeting 


Deniz’s eyes sincerely, and then he gazed off, waxing in reverie. 
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“She was older than Mare,” he began. “About twelve...or was it thirteen? Funny, that’s 


not something I found important to remember.” He paused. “Thirteen. Because we teased her 
about waiting for her teenage angst to emerge.” He snapped from his unfocused air to look right 
at Deniz again. “RibCar accident.” 

Deniz looked puzzled. “RibCar?” 

“T know, right? They drive themselves. What could happen? Children take RibCars by 
themselves all the time. Kids as young as five or six. Younger, even. No brainer transportation.” 
He smiled sadly. “But lots of batteries. Lots of FerroMagnetar batteries to store the power from 
the PowerWave.” 

Magnetar was the battery used to receive PowerWave broadcasts and then dole out 
forcefully to the flywheel magnets and powertrain. It was a brand name and had nothing to do 
with real Magnetars out in the cosmos. Improperly vented, there had always been the theoretical 
danger of lung crystallization of the inhaled gaseous by-products. Theoretical became the 
realized actual and his daughter was dead on arrival one morning. 

“They named the corrective part used to prevent this after her.” 

“What’s the part?” 

“Tt’s called a ‘Penny.’ Her name was Penny. Most mechanics think it’s called that 
because it looks like a small round coin that used to be used for money. In fact, it would 
probably cost only about a penny if pennies were still around. Kind of funny—well, you know 
what I mean.” 

“Sure,” offered Deniz. 

“Funny,” he reflected, “it hurts as much talking about it—saying it—as it when it 
happened. Probably why I don’t talk about it. Talking about it and feeling it must use the same 


neurons, I guess.” 
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“So why did you tell me?” 


“You needed to know who’s with you on this.” 

“And your wife?” 

“T don’t want to talk about that, please. No need, from where you are right now.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry.” She was, but she didn’t know for what. 

Mare’s psychiatrist, Dr. Willner, had been brought to Mars to revamp the Cultural 
Psychology Committee, whose mission originally had been chartered to consider and address the 
cultural significance and societal impact of finding any life, in this case, ferropods and Chanti. 
His part began when the Sonotomes were discovered, the same mother lode that had led to the 
stampede of Electromagnetic Archeologists and xenolinguists. From the discovery of plants and 
ball bearings to the stunning evidence of sentient life via the Sonotomes, the CPC required re- 
tooling and Dr. Willner headed the charge. He proved quite the leader and was crucial to the 
success of the transition. 

Scheduled to return to Earth at an opposition, he had cancelled and had decided to be a 
permanent colonist after his daughter had been buried on Mars at Colony Mausoleum. The 
economy of Earth-to-Mars and vice versa simply precluded sending the dead back for Earth 
burial. Not even the cremated. No matter how vehemently traditionalists argued for it as an 
intangible but necessary rite toward psychological well-being, nothing—not even the head of the 
Cultural Psychology Committee—could overcome its fiscal prohibition. 

He didn’t speak of a Mrs. Willner, but Deniz could see that his sadness didn’t end with 
just his daughter. 


And so he had stayed. 
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The CPC had been delighted. So was Blaise, since he was also a member of the CPC, 


thanks to his work on the neurology of neurotransmitters. In fact, Blaise and Willner had 
collaborated on the role of ferramine—Blaise at the VSD, Willner at the CPC; Blaise followed 
the neuroreceptors and Willner the psychotherapy for the few crag-infested humans there were. 
Willner had evaluated and studied Cassie Rogers and her Arean catatonia, Randy Hansel and his 
gruesome suicide, and now Chris Cooke and Mare Mickal. General Llorente, his own secret safe, 
so far had escaped the psychiatrist. 

Today had been the fortieth session for Mare with Dr. Willner. Forty weeks of “she 
seems fine.” Forty weeks of “Ill let you know if I’m concerned.” 

Today, he seemed concerned. 

“Has she told you about the dreams?” he asked Deniz. His tone revealed a concern that 
went beyond just dreams. Dr. Willner’s fortieth session had been earmarked for the sole purpose 
of doing a cerebral sonogram, the advanced generation EEG/sleep study technology which could 
render actual images of a person’s dreams. Such images were not hi-def, but crude; nevertheless, 
the splotchy colorless tableaus could be helpful at times. 

“When?” asked Deniz, after hearing and accepting the psychiatrist’s rationale and 
justifications. 

“What about tonight?” 

Deniz agreed, but it occurred to her that Tuesday had never spent more than a few hours 
apart from Mare, and it occurred to her that this test would mean all night away. It occurred to 
Deniz that her night alone with Tuesday might be challenging because of a Martian’s separation 
anxiety. 

And from there it occurred to her that this would mean Deniz would be alone all night 


with the Martian, since Evan and the others had promised to install a second barrier between the 
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ferropod bin and the VSD hallway—an overnight job. He had called her before Mare’s 


appointment to let her know that he would be at the VSD till the next day. 

Although the Martian was passive, gentle, seemingly simple, and even embraced music 
appreciation, still the thought of being alone with Tuesday all night was very creepy for her, for 
she had never had to consider that before. For a moment she was tempted to reschedule the 
study, but for what reason? She was tempted to rely on doctor-patient confidentiality and confess 
to Dr. Willner Tuesday’s existence. It might be important for him to know, for Mare’s care, 
especially because of what might be seen in the images. But this was not Deniz’s unilateral 
decision to make; it was a family secret and, more importantly, a VSD secret, especially with the 
likes of people like Denton Walsh in charge. 

Everyone had felt the secret important, especially General Llorente, which underscored 
the possibility of abuse, experimentation, or God knew what else. 

No, Marcus Willner was not in that club. Not yet. 

“How much time is there left in the session, Dr. Willner?” 

“Forget session times, Deniz. We’re way past that.” 

“The dreams. You’re going to get holoclips from the CSG test? Are they dangerous 
dreams? Nightmares?” 

“No, not nightmares. Just very strange.” Deniz straightened up on the sofa. 

“All dreams are strange, aren’t they?” she said. “How strange.” 

“Very,” he replied, but this wasn’t good enough, he could tell. “They’re a different 
direction for Mare. We’ve been working since the beginning on her early childhood, her tragedy. 
But this is very different. These dreams,” he paused, searching for the right words, “they’re— 


well, I hate to use the cliché, but it’s like they’re alien.” 
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As interesting clinically all of this might have been to Dr. Willner, it made Deniz begin 


crying again. 

“I’m so sorry,” he said. 

“No, I’m sorry,” Deniz said and reached for another tissue. “People shouldn’t even come 
to Mars if they’re afraid of weird stuff. I listened to it in the Sonotomes. Alien, of course. It’s 
nothing but alien stuff. Walking plants and shooting crags. And to have a baby here—what were 
we thinking!” 

“That’s a paradox,” he said. “Your world without having had Mare is very different from 
your world with her. Your world with her is your world. You can’t second-guess your decision 
that has created your world—that is now your world. How could you make evaluations based on 
the oblivion of your child?” 

“T guess so,” Deniz succeeded to utter between sobs. “Having Mare now, knowing my 
world with her, makes the thought of never having had her painful. It’s like...” 

“Tt’s like,” Dr. Willner intercepted, “oblivion hurts.” 

This made no sense rhetorically, but it made all the sense in the world to a mother. Or to 
a father. 

And to a Martian. 

Mare saw Deniz’s red eyes when she and Dr. Willner had returned to the reception room 
where Mare was sitting alone. 

“Mommy, what’s wrong?” 

“Nothing, honey. Just a little worried.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Willner answered her, “but you know how you have your certain situation.” 


“Which one?” 
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“The new one,” he answered. A wave of panicked expression rolled down Deniz’s face. 


Would Mare assume the secret was out? 

“Yea, my new one. My crag,” Mare pointed out. “Yea, I’m an ol’ craghead, like Cookie.” 
Deniz recomposed. 

“You’re going to have to expect a worry or two from your Mom every now and then,” 
Willner said. “And from me. But that’s just my job.” 

“You’re spending the night here, sweetie,” Deniz informed her. 

“Tam? What about Tuesday?” Deniz gasped a little. 

“No, Mare, tonight,” Willner said, unaware of the slip. 

“Just a somnograph. Dr. Willner wants to try to see what you’re seeing in your dreams.” 
Deniz knew this was also a danger to their secret, but at least she had a day to think about it. 

“My dreams? Oh, them,” Mare said blithely. 

“T’m going to run home to check on...things.” Deniz winked. “Dad’s at the VSD tonight. 
Ill be back in the morning with some different clothes for you.” 

“Late morning,” Dr. Willner instructed. “We have a toothbrush, soap, pajamas, stuff like 
that for her till then.” And then to Mare, “Would you like to spend a little time telling me about 
any more dreams?” 

“Sure,” Mare said. “Last night was a doozie.” She arose and followed Dr. Willner to his 
office. The strategy worked to distract Mare from seeing her Mom leaving her, but Deniz herself 
stood there alone as only a mother could, suffering the separation. After a moment of such life 


without Mare, she left and rode her Penny-equipped RibCar home. 


LEVEL-3 INTERRUPT 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 
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ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE QUARTERS! 


The Martian Citizen 


Dear Citizens, 


The talks with Earth have been very productive. 


Unnecessary scares like the feared halt to the E-Lead 


shipments have been proven unfounded and ridiculous. You’1l 


be pleased to know that those suspected responsible have 


been secured 


fear: Mars co 


and addressed. Even so, you have nothing to 


ntinues self-sufficient. 


I ask those of you who have not yet joined the 


Prestige Soci 


adjudicated pl 


interactive f] 


then submit: 


CHOTCE: Jus 


CHOICE 2: 


ety-—membership which only requires an 


ledge of allegiance—-to please answer this 


loater choice appropriately and immediately, 


YES (see terms of allegiance) 


NOT YET* 


(*see terms of surveillance) 


(*see terms of conscription) 
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35 


“Really?” Blaise asked General Llorente. 

“Yes. And call me Ricardo, please.” 

“Then, right this way, Ricardo,” Blaise instructed with an exaggerated rolling R, and he 
led him to the MRP scanner. The general assumed the sitting position in the scan housing. Blaise 
slipped on a thumbclip; he hurried, wanting to begin before Llorente changed his mind. He had 
escaped any protocol-mandated MRP thus far by the need for secrecy and the privilege of rank. 
But now he was submitting to it on Blaise’s terms: here he was safe to have it done—discreetly 
and confidentially. 

Evan stuck his head into the room. “Whoa,” he called to Blaise, “how’d you pull this 
off?” 

“He just volunteered—said something about my inspiring professionalism.” 

“Yea, right,” Evan replied. 

Blaise directed the AccuPivot this way and that, touring Ricardo Llorente’s brain from a 
first person point of view while the terahertz wave data whirred into the machine’s enwrangled 


minidatacloud. Always having worried about Ricardo’s failure to benefit from or even submit to 
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psychiatric evaluation, Blaise now had more reason to worry. His neurotubular filamentarium 


was dramatically more progressed than what had been seen in Chris or Mare. 

And even the late Randy Hansel. 

Assuming the road to suicide was measured in filamentous development was so very 
wrong, Blaise realized. Had it been correct, Ricardo would have checked out long ago. What was 
going on in that brain? he wondered. That amalgam brain? Is this why Ricardo had volunteered 
so suddenly for a test he had till now skillfully avoided? 

Ricardo continued to sit still, eyes closed. At one point he opened them momentarily, 
then reclosed them immediately, wanting to be the epitome of disciplined cooperation. The 
military was all about epitomes. 

“Wait!” Blaise cut in. 

“What?” Ricardo answered, remaining still, eyes still closed. 

“Open your eyes again,” Blaise directed him, and Ricardo did. 

“There!” Blaise called out. “Renée! Evan! Chris! Come quick!” 

“What...is it?” Ricardo asked slowly with trepidation. Blaise waited until the other three 
were with them, then continued. 

“Keep opening and closing your eyes,” he told Ricardo, “like five seconds open then five 
seconds closed, over and over.” Ricardo complied. “See that?” Blaise asked his colleagues, now 
all huddled around the aeroprojected holoclip graphics originating from Ricardo’s head. 

“Yes!” Renée exclaimed. 

“Look at the neurotubules, will you?” Evan said in disbelief. 

“What!” Ricardo demanded firmly. 

“Well, General—” Renée began. 


“He wants to be called Ricardo,” Blaise said. 
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“What!” Ricardo yelled. 


“Just keep doing it,” Blaise said. 

“Just keep doing what?” Ricardo asked. 

“Just keep doing what, sir!” Blaise answered in good natured sarcasm. 

“The eye opening and closing, Ricardo,” Renée said softly, amicably. It was evident she 
liked the name and liked saying it. 

“There,” Chris pointed to the holoclip. “Expand the data,” he ordered, and an obedient 
superimposed window within the aerogel expanded to display a coordinate plot. 

“Yes,” said Renée. 

“Renée, please?” begged Ricardo. 

“Just a minute, Ricardo,” she sang. 

“575 nanometers wavelength,” announced Blaise, “and a whole lot of pineal gland over- 
reaching.” 

“575 nanometers?” repeated Ricardo. “That’s in the visible spectrum,” he said further. 

“Yellow, Ricardo,” Renée said. 

“You have a yellow light in your brain,” Chris explained, “centered on your ferropod and 
shining down your neurotubules.” 

“And somehow the yellow light is following the microtubules into your pineal gland, 
making it go crazy,” added Evan. 

“‘What’s a pineal gland and what’s wrong with mine?” Ricardo asked. 

“The pineal is also referred to as the third eye, and also the epiphysis, which is of Greek 
origin, meaning ‘to grow more,’” Blaise said. 


“But it’s got a quaint history in mysticism,” Chris interjected. 
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“Tell me more,” Blaise asked Chris, then to the others, “I never had the chance to read 


those types of books.” 

“The confusion over it being a vestige of a third eye,” Chris continued, “assigned it 
significance as some type of organ of higher vision, able to draw in ethereal energy, a lens that 
can see beyond physical reality and time and space. It’s the sixth wheel, called the ‘third eye 
chakra’ in Sanskrit.” 

“Tell me more,” Blaise repeated. 

“No, tell me more. What’s the reality here?” Ricardo complained. “Forget the Sanskrit 
for now.” 

“Actually,” Evan intercepted, “the pineal gland is the organ that helps control your 
biorhythms. It’s photo-aware of your body’s exposure to sunlight and light and dark and 
stimulates the production of melanocytes to darken the skin. The melatonin it makes is a 
hormone that impacts the sleep-wake cycle.” 

“And mine is doing what?” Ricardo asked with concern. 

“Tt blinks when you do,” Renée said, “and I think it’s kind of cute.” 

“Are you fucking kidding me?” Ricardo asked. This he followed with, “Sorry. Really, 
what’s the blinking yellow light mean?” He began the blinking cycles again, as if that could help 
them answer his question. 

“T think it means caution,” Blaise said, “and you may stop blinking now.” 

Ricardo opened his eyes to exaggeration at Blaise. “Very funny, my friend. A caution 
light in my head.” 

“Tt might mean you’re going to have a nice tan,” Evan added. 

“T’m Cuban,” Ricardo said. “I already have a nice tan.” 


“So true,” agreed Renée. 
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Chris leaned forward to speak. “We don’t know what any of this means, General—I 


mean, Ricardo. I’d like to know myself, for obvious reasons.” Chris slinked up his long sleeves 
and noticed he himself appeared more pigmented than what he remembered, especially with a 
sun much dimmer on Mars than the usual beach presentation. 

“Well, let’s see,” Blaise said for the team, but looking at Chris. “You’re next. Ricardo, 
out. Chris, it’s all yours. Renée helped Ricardo out of the housing and Chris’s moving over to 
replace him. 

Renée eyed her own marble-white arms, any reminders of a sun tan buried long ago in 
the recesses of childhood memories of the Gulf of Mexico, all-inclusive Caribbean resorts, or the 
Hawaiian Islands. When she noticed the three men looking at her arms, she fired her wrists 
downward to slam her sleeves back down her forearms. She blushed suddenly when she noticed 
Ricardo looking, and then turned to Evan and Blaise, singling them out. 

“You two could do with a little sun, yourselves,” she snapped, invoking long extinct 
concepts like tan lines and cocoa butter. She looked at Ricardo again, briefly, smiled awkwardly, 
then left abruptly. 

“Am I finished?” Ricardo asked. 

“My friend,” said Blaise, having watched Renée’s exit, “I’m afraid you’re just getting 
started.” 


“Chris,” Evan requested, “assume the position.” 
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36 


Jeremy Pasternak, ex-editor of the ex-newsfloater, The Martian Colonist, ex-Précis 
Transcriptionist, was furious, even panicky, over the person now taking charge of Martian 
history, likely to be revisionist Martian history. That person, Director Walsh, the ex-NOE 
Liaison, was apparently the King of Mars, the Arean Czar, the Planetary President for Life. 
Hadn’t Man learned enough from the Caesars, the Bourbons, the Hitlers, the Idi Amins, and later 
the Burubus, the Badalamentis, the Cercoviches, and now, apparently, from the Walshes what 
Earth had always been so fond of churning up from the sour urn of power, greed, and elitism? 

Pasternak’s roommate, Gavin Atilano, ex-President of the ex-MCPSC, ex-President of 
Mars, ex-head of the Chronarchy, now on Lagrange 1, considered the affair more geopolitically 
than philosophically. This man could be stopped. The means were there. Walsh assumed that the 
InComm and the CommLink were down, but Atilano was communicating fine. Being in the 
Chronarchy had advantages. Whereas quantum-enwrangled 10-D encryptions could be decrypted 
over time, he was privy to the new secret enwranglement that used all eleven dimensions, 
including the one for time. Like Llorente had reported to Walsh, and like Atilano knew, such an 


encryption could never be cracked, since such a communication existed as if it had never existed. 
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Or something like that. Atilano was a bureaucrat, not a physicist, so it was enough for 


him just to know it worked. 

He had his people on the inside—Llorente, Leeper, Kubacki, and Niemann. He had his 
people back on Earth. While Walsh worked on consolidating his power, Atilano, Pasternak, and 
Llorente were writing the score for orchestrating the first counterrevolution on Mars. 

“Counterrevolution!” Pasternak exclaimed from his wheelchair. “Who would have 
thought words like that—much less events like that—would ever have had any relevance on a 
colony on another planet. It’s so stupid! It’s obscene! I’m ashamed.” He paused, then added, 
“Someone really should snap a crag into that bald head of his.” 

The worlds could have just as easily come from General Ricardo Llorente. He knew all 
too well about monarchies, revolutions, counterrevolutions, republics, re-republics. 

And things like Guillotines. 

Walsh’s Guillotine was Lagrange 1, which he felt was decapitation enough. But then, 
Walsh was never much of an 11-D thinker. Neither was Llorente, although he was closer to this 
way of thinking than he realized, for he had lights in his brain. Definitely rudimentary, still 


unfocused, but magnificently seminal. 


As it had turned out, the Cultural Psychology Committee had been an overachiever. 
Before the Sonotomes had been discovered, before there was any hint of sentient life ever on 
Mars, it had been feared even simple life like plants and snapping ferropods would result in 
cultural upheaval on both worlds. As such, the CPC was as much an official entity on Earth as it 
was on Mars. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers did stints on both planets via to- 


and-fro trips every twenty-six months. Some, like Dr. Marcus Willner, had opted to stay. 
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But the CPC was wrong. The ferropods and Chanti raised hardly a cocktail party 


conversation stir. It was like what people thought about dinosaurs—a certain show-stopper were 
an eight-ton Giganotosaurus to visit modern day Manhattan, but no more than an asterisk 
pointing to an obscure footnote from history as we live life in real time. The distance to Mars 
was no different a barrier to reconciling with them than the temporal barrier the time between 
25" Century people and the Martian Middle Cretaceous Era made. Just as obsolescence 
threatened to disband the CPC, by luck the Sonotomes were discovered. Now here was 
something worth cultural upheaval: intelligence. A history of a grand and glorious race—a 
grand, glorious alien race—to be discovered and chronicled. 

But the public zeal had a short memory, and over time—and the absence of any fossil or 
artifact remains—the CPC was once again threatened by obsolescence, the only excitement 
coming from the xenolinguists. Most of those, too, sat idly on Lagrange 1, the remaining ones on 
Mars declining membership in the Prestige Society and facing deportation via the Lagrangian 
Guillotine. 

Deniz, because of some strange protection neither she nor Evan understood, was allowed 
to remain in their Tier II housing. But for how long? 

Thankfully, she had a talking Martian to keep her busy. 

The night that Dr. Willner would look into Mare’s dreamscapes, Tuesday, unanchored to 
his favorite human, would talk Deniz’s head off. By evening’s end, she still would be unable to 
tell whether he was stupid or just enigmatic, since his words often seemed both. 

Cerebral Somnography—CSG—was a fortuitous tangent of MRP. If neuronal consortia, 
whole parts of the brain working together and talking to other whole parts of the brain, could be 
identified, they could be mapped. Rorschach blots, landscapes, and cinematic scenes could be 


played to a subject, the cortical areas stimulated were then read and mapped, and a template 
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standard constructed. The brain waves of dream recordings could then be applied to the 


templates and a re-enactment CGI modeled and presented on an output holoclip. As the science 
grew, the central template databank for CGI templates grew larger and therefore more accurate. 

The technology also gleaned olfactory and acoustic data, and it was thus able to identify 
olfactory-photoacoustic coupling which accrued and was interpreted as addenda to the visual 
output. CSG had explained why dreams seemed such a mess upon awakening, new cerebral 
pathways operating along novel templates of thinking, each dream template having its own 
encryption with the decryption code in the dream itself and nowhere else. Such a machine would 
have given Freud apoplexy. 

Smell, sight, hearing, all ratcheted up a mathematical integral with their feedback loops. 

Touch, too, and it was touch that accounted for the explosive momentum the science 
garnered thanks to the same thing that was responsible for fast-tracking the science of all media 
technologies over the ages—the pornographic industry. Holoclips of voluptuous men’s and 
women’s touchy-feely dreams were copyrighted, mass produced, and distributed in very 
successful commercial holopublishing enterprises. One could watch the copyrighted dreams of 
the most depraved persons of note. 

The self-help industry profited as well. The successful, the victorious, the celebrated— 
everyone wanted to see what the dreams of such people were like. 

The next advance, and that on which much effort centered, was the pursuit of taking such 
output and converting it to input. Not only did voyeurs want to watch the private experiences of 
others, they wanted to experience them between their own ears. To the chagrin of the porn 
industry, however, the technology was stymied. What would be needed, strangely enough, Mars 
had: an off-world neurotransmitter called ferramine, the future black market sensation that sat 


safely as an MCPSC 18 4205 (C) (1) (A) item that lit up the floaters of the privileged few in their 
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bright red frames. One day, when quarantines were lifted and Chantii were imported, the new 


chapter in pornography would be written on Earth; today, Director Walsh stood in the way of the 
porn industry. If he were not successfully removed by the counterschemes of Atilano and 
Llorente, the porn industry itself was sure to bury him one day. Walsh had no idea what he might 
then be up against. 

In the meantime, red frames preached the conventional wisdom that what was not readily 
understood might prove problematic in the wrong hands. 

Drs. Niemann, Mickal, and Cooke, having 4205 clearance, knew it. General Llorente 
knew. Dr. Willner of the Cultural Psychology Committee knew. Dr. Blaise Lewis, who smoked 
Chantt cockleburs regularly, knew. 

Director Walsh knew. In someone’s hands, he wondered, could the unthinkable be played 
in someone’s mind? If Deniz and Evan wondered how they won the eviction reprieve, they had 
only look as far as their daughter and her ferropod. 

And her ferramine. 

Dr. Willner had yet to have the pleasure of meeting Director Walsh, but Walsh knew of 
his work with Mare and Dr. Cooke. Walsh had also seen the Rogers and Hansel holoclips. He 
continued the funding of the VSD, whose entire mission centered on learning the capabilities and 
quirks of the ferropod-human interaction. 

He so wanted to learn how to weaponize the little roly-poly critters. 

Dr. Willner began the CSG prep for Mare. He mapped the visual battery, the 
acoustophonics, and the sensorobaromics. Mare had lain only as still as any seven-year-old 
could, so the mapping rated at 79%, but this was a good enough reading to portend well for an 


accurate holoclip display on playback. 
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In comparison, the CSG preps on Cassie Rogers and Randy Hansel, before they had 


suffered their ferropod attacks, had map-rated at 88%, even better. The holoclips of their 
horrifying dreamscapes, after their ferropod attacks, were held in the highest security privilege 
net—well beyond the 4205 level—designated under the code phrase, Phobos et Deimos. They 
were considered too disturbing to be shown ever again to anyone. The man who had sequestered 
them in storage had resigned and returned to Earth long before the Walsh coup, and he was still 
in therapy for what he saw. 

Director Walsh’s ambitions did not stop at weaponzing crags. He fantasized about 
broadcasting a ferramine-mediated input of the Phobos et Deimos holoclips into the heads of...? 
who? 

Anyone he wanted. He was the Director. Problematic in the wrong hands? Or useful in 
the right hands? 

In his hands? It really depended on whose hands were clapping. 

A wormy little man from the dead Bureau of Prisns, Mayor of Mars Kyle Eversauff, 
earned his “P” by making himself doubly useful, pursuing such a black rainbow secretly while 
overtly presiding as Mayor. He met regularly in his Mayor’s office with hungry botanists from 
the decommissioned B&B Consortium and the soulless unemployed from his former Bureau of 
Prisns. 

Blaise and Willner had worked together on ferramine, Willner from his crag-indwelling 
patients, and Blaise from his neurotransmitter expertise and his ongoing personal 
experimentation at the end of a pipe in his private quarters. It was not lost on Blaise that such a 
substance could be misused, but to him it seemed to have no maleficent potential beyond the 
maleficence of the user as abuser, like with guns, alcohol, the ancient non-ribboned automobiles, 


narcotics, or their replacements, the modern norcotics. 
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Dr. Willner looked up from his monitor to watch Mare through the one-way mirror that 


separated him from the CSG bedroom. On his monitor he watched mostly blurry images and was 
not hopeful for pictures any prettier until the prep mapping algorithms had a chance to enhance 
them post-test. 

He was aware of Phobos et Deimos, but knew nothing more except that this level of intel 
existed. He was aware that the Phobos et Deimos datacloud access had expanded under the 
Directorship of Walsh, and he wondered who this Eversauff fellow was, as the name kept 
cropping up on the “ALLOW?” title page. To Willner’s trepidation, he had watched as some of 
his own work slipped away from his own datacloud into the mysterious datashades of the former 
double moons’ namesake. 

Phobos and Deimos. 

Fear and terror. The children of Mars, his charioteers, who with the god reigned as the 
most important of the dei militares, or military gods. The children of Mars Ultor, Mars the 
Avenger. It was classical ghostliness and invoked the steps Walsh was taking. 

Director Walsh was not a literary man. General Llorente was. The general had taught a 
course called Military Humanism at his alma mater, West Point, for seventeen semesters. In fact, 
he had originated the course syllabus for this specialized subject, which differed from the other 
military courses in that it didn’t ignore the human cost of war. It covered urban, border, 
suburban, even financial theaters in addition to the typically regarded sites of conflict. It dealt not 
only with nationalism, but its bastard child, jingoism. It explored animosities resulting from the 
flashpoints between the haves and the have-nots, which his now well-accepted theory had 
postulated was the real root of religious conflicts. Seeds of insurrection from the grassroots level 
all the way to the lines of teetering national dominoes were analyzed. From the student 


barricades of Paris to the curtains of iron and bamboo, from the American to the French to the 
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Russian to the Cuban Revolutions, he educated about these haves and have-nots. His students 


studied the Fundamentalist forays that attacked others who worshipped the same God. 

And D-NAB, the DNA bomb that threatened geneticide to whole races of “undesirables.” 

His reading lists for his students included A Tale of Two Cities, Les Miserables, War and 
Peace, from the 19" Century; Slaugherhouse 5, Hiroshima, Picture This, All Quiet on the 
Western Front, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, A Farewell to Arms, and others from the 
20" Century; Cerberus at the Gates, The Islamic Revolution and Devolution, Tartarus: Spoils of 
War, When Good Nations Go Bad, San Jingo, and Fear Not/Fear is, from the 21‘' Century; The 
Bellicost, Doppelgangers of Peace, Appeasement and Disposal, and the Diplomat’s Evil Twin, 
from the 224 Century, etc., into the subsequent centuries of paramilitary literature. 

He was a good teacher; he was a good learner. 

He was not the willing wager of war; he was war’s policemen, its critic, censurer, and 
scolder, and he was eminently qualified to be these. 

He was published, co-author with his civilian friend, Sean Roberts, who had written the 
genetic themed Pestilence; their collaboration resulted in The Human Genome, Harbinger of 
Geneticide: the D-NAB Crisis and the Weaponization of Genetics. He wrote of this from his own 
military experiences. 

When the distasteful subject of a military presence on Mars was first proposed, 
preposterous in a philosophy of sending only the best Earth had to offer, Llorente had been the 
logical choice to defuse the acrimonious debate. 

The longest book, on the other hand, that Director Walsh had “read,” was a 38-page 
graphic novel on holoclip, called Forgiving the Nazis, the Neonazis, and the Church of Latter 
Day Nazis; he thought it was pretty good and it still resided in his personal datacloud. He 


continued to live in his road rage, his prominent, bulging forehead veins suitable for grafting. 
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Although real road rage was extinct thanks to ribbontracking transportation, the term lived on in 


infamy because of people like Walsh, who resentfully navigated through and mowed down the 
unworthy who stood in his way. He had blustered and bullied his way to this former position of 
Liaison to Mars for the Nations of Earth. His darker side was never presented to those advancing 
him, only evident to those who became jetsam at his hands and flotsam thereafter. Nothing 
nefarious had ever been officially recorded, his slate clean and impeccable. The only records of 
his devious chicanery had been, instead, in the hostile feelings of those at whose expense he had 
furthered his career. These had been discredited. Who would even listen to them? 

No one complained; no group rose up. Detractors just went away, disgusted or ruined. 
Some things just weren’t worth the trouble, such as overcoming adversity in a poorly paying 
bureaucratic career path shared with a dirty fighter. Walsh himself had no trouble sleeping. 

Under the controlled circumstances of the CSG Mare slept on, and in spite of being out of 
her own bed, slept well. She REM’d, dreaming on well enough for an excellent somnogram, but 
it was nothing compared to the good night’s sleep the Director enjoyed or the ease he found in 


his own mitror’s reflection. 


No neuronal consortium mapping algorithms could ever do justice to where Mare was in 
her dreams. The skyline was majestic, magical. She walked among the towering structures that 
seemed to scorn sharp angles, aspiring with softness into the skies where two moons still shined. 

Mare walked in honor and celebrity among tall, thin, glowing, multi-smiling beings. They 
showered light on her as she walked. Full scalps of fiberoptic hair blew in the thin Martian wind, 
in varying waves of color. At points, one Martian would respectfully bow to another, passing its 
signature color onward, conveying what it was thinking. Color of illumination and thoughts 


spread, as if from candle to candle, until the multitude lit up the night like a shared candelabra of 
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communion. Next, she was on a floating craft with a strange, avuncular escort, moving at break- 


dreaming speeds through what could only have been the Valles Marineris—anachronistically 
filled with sea. Her olfactory areas ebbed and flowed as she took in the briny mist. The channels, 
canyons, and niches of Valles Marineris whizzed by as the dizzying passages narrowed into the 
Noctis Labyinthus. Her neural template registered both the widespread adrenaline rush and the 
tactile phantasm that blew her hair back as they rode their floating Minotaur deeper into the 
chiseled Indian-red canyon maze. 

Mare, with her own wavelength of 530 nanometers, hovered at that color and then began 
to vary the electromagnetic frequency of her dream on the somnogram. Red to yellow, yellow to 
green, green to blue; then blue to azure, azure to amber, amber to chartreuse. And simultaneously 
into both the ultraviolet and the infrared—and beyond. She shined in the somnogram from FM to 
microwaves, throughout the human visible spectra, to gamma waves, X-Rays, and even cosmic 
rays. Individual photons were armies of wave pattern comradery. The walking passers-by 
networked among each other via photonic telepathy. 

She walked within the Technicolor of the visible and the invisible. And what sound! 
Exquisite, ethereally uplifting, and lushly beautiful, centered around a new word for her: m’rang. 
She sang with each a capella group that each Martian cooed from his many mouths, conducted 
by the hexalobes of the orchestra. 

It was beautiful. It was beauty. The ferramine supplied by her ferropod put her into a 
religious experience—an Ascension; the chronotons put her child into the adult she would 
become, granting her a mature fulfillment in a timeless experience. She was immortal. 

Glorious had colors, smells, and tactility. It could be heard. Glorious was forgiveness and 


unconditional acceptance. Glorious was m’rang. 
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The totality of the experience—comradery with Martians as they really were/are, 


somewhere, somewhen—the sound, the light, the endearment, was as far removed from the 
seven-year-old female human child as the singing canyons and mountains of Mars were from the 
red, cold, dead mud. 

In spite of her chronoton boost to a realized adult sensorium, she still lived, existed, in 
her human form, as a human. Her hybrid nature was not expansive and sweeping enough to walk 
the human child/adult through the full glories that only a Martian could attain. As munificently 
and monstrously beautiful as it was, she was just visiting. 

Oh, but what a night! 

She waded in a field of Chantiti that waved her through, sometimes the central stalk 
reaching out and sticking to her to pull her through the throng. A Chantii hole opened before her 
as she absorbed her way through the flora which closed again behind her. Unlike the Martians, 
they did not glow, but they were warm and evoked a felling of well being. She very much liked 
their fragrance. 

It was at this point Dr. Willner bookmarked the CSG recording, the reading documenting 
a startling jump in ferramine. It was always identifiable in her, due to her ferropod, but never at 
this level. He checked her numerous vitals—temp, BP, pulse, respiration, cortisol levels, 
epinephrine and norepinephrine levels, and dopamine. The dopamine rose parallel with the 
ferramine, just not as high. 

Her pineal gland activity amplified logarithmically. 

Mare was led by the Chantii to the Arsia caldera where she and her father had suffered 
the global duster and the RibCar’s sudden crag infestation. She recognized the lodestone. The 
canyon began singing, attended by thousands of Martians; the gentle Chantt' channeled Mare 


center stage onto the lodestone rock. 
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There were no ferropods on it or anywhere to be seen—only Martians—as if they were 


there instead of them. 

The canyon sang on. Each Martian, with his six auxiliary and one primary throat, 
contributed seven voices of harmony. The previously studied discordance of the piecemeal 
skews of melody was absent. Instead, the sheer sonic ecstasy of ephemeral musical phrases 
coalesced correctly into a new achievement in Mare’s human hearing. 

It was a Ninth Symphony heard on all levels to a deaf man; it was testosterone to the 
beauty of the castrati; it was art on a planetary scale. 

It was the music of the spheres: m ’rang. 

Mare was huddled into one of the threesomes, the entire Martian mass cordoned off into 
these small groups, each triumvirate linking “light embraces” among each other and presenting a 
unique hue as a group complexion. The Chantti were involved in some important way. When one 
of them joined the triumvirate, a flashpoint of polychromatic shades fretted the variegated 
multitude as wonderfully as the stars fretted the sky above. But this firmament was not 
o’erhanging, but undulating and carpeting a planet both now and in its prime. Everywhen. A 
multihued sea of immortals. Two small moons above two sides of the planet shined not as 
orbiting satellites, but as beacons that announced: 

What a piece of work is m’rang! 

Mare’s ferramine levels rose even higher. Dr. Willner noticed. 

He also noticed her cortisol levels were dropping, indicating her stress level was 
plummeting; her dopamine levels skyrocketed. With a reading like that—heroin level—whatever 
was happening, Willner knew Mare was feeling really, really good. Her child could never 


understand—should never understand. It was m rang. 
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Renée Niemann and Ricardo Llorente lay in Renée’s bed aglow in their aftermath. The 


scene having been a forgone conclusion for Renée as soon as she learned the general had 
divorced Walsh. The Martian Thursday had been left at Ricardo’s quarters and they both knew 
what would happen once there were alone. 

Ricardo’s respiration was still rapid long after Renée’s had normalized; she watched his 
bare chest rapidly rise and fall, bathed in sweat, and thumping a second, faster point over his left 
intercostal spaces. 

“Are you O.K.?” she asked. “Your pulse is over 180—I can count it looking at your 
chest.” 

“Yea, yea, Renée. Just overwhelmed. This hasn’t happened before. Maybe I’m getting 
old, and I haven’t had any sex in a while, since before—” He stopped and took a deep breath. 

“Catch your wind,” Renée told him. 

“No, it’s not that. My wind’s fine. Since...before I was attacked. Before my ferropod.” 

“Hmm,” Renée said. “Getting old? Pll have you know I haven’t had any sex in fifty 
years.” 

“That’s a dry spell.” 

“When I telomorphed I was just about to lose my husband, and when I did lose him, I 
wasn’t in the mood, y’ know?” 

“Not in the mood for fifty years?” 

“T went through a mental menopause even though my body didn’t. I married a couple of 
clowns here and there. Then divorced them just as quickly. Then my career. Then, Mars.” 

“And?” 

She smiled. “It was worth the wait, mister. How ‘bout you, Ricardo?” He was still a bit 


winded. “I’m sorry, I should let you rest another minute.” 
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“No, I’m fine,” he said between breaths. “In fact, I’ve never been better.” 


“That what Chris says.” 

“No, I mean I’ve never felt better. This sex—” 

“Go on,” she urged, fluttering her eyelids. 

“With my ferropod.” 

“Oh,” she sulked, and then she pulled up the sheet to cover her chest demurely. 
“Ferramine. It’s the ferramine.” 

“Good stuff,” he said. “And it really mixes very well with you.” She leaned over to kiss 
him. 

“T want more.” she offered teasingly. 

“So soon?” he asked. 

She groped him with her hand to see if he was ready. He was. “Never too soon,” she 
answered. “Not ready?” 

“No. I’m a man. We usually stay ready—mentally at least. I’m just afraid my 
performance—” 

“Your performance? You were great! Everything was perfect.” 

“Not that,” he said. “Not that performance.” 

“Then what?” 

“Renée,” he said, looking at her, “I’m afraid I'll die.” 

“You flatter me,” she said. “I’ve never had a man tell me it’d be so good, so intense, he’d 
die.” She thought a moment. “Ricardo?” 

“What?” 

“What’s it like?” 


“You mean with a crag? Sex with a crag in your head?” 
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“Yes. With all the ferramine. Sex with a crag in you.” 


“Can you excuse a rude word?” 

“Tf that’s what it’ll take to explain it right.” 

Ricardo sat up and put his hands around her face. “It’s like fucking the Sun.” 
Renée flushed her face between his hands. “I want one,” she said half seriously. 
“No, you don’t,” he told her, and then he kissed her. 


Fucking the Sun, she thought, would just about catch me up. 
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37 


“Wait, wait, not everyone at once!” Deniz blurted to Tuesday after supper. “One mouth at 
a time. I can’t understand anything when they’ re all going off together. Thank God you stopped 
eating like that.” 


“But I have so 
so much to tell 
tell you,” Tuesday said back to her in two-part harmony. 


“That I can understand, but everyone going off with different conversations—” 


“Every- 
Everyone. Really? 
Really? Different? They’re not 
not 
not different when you listen to all of them.” 


“Tuesday,” Deniz explained, almost apologetically, “I only have two lobes in my brain 
and they have to work together.” 


“Together 
-gether 
-gether, yes. [ll try.” 


“Thank you, Tuesday.” 


“You’re 
You’re welcome 
welcome 
welcome 
welcome, Deniz 
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Deniz.” He blinked several times more than usual, which he tended 


to do when the ambient light was subdued as it was in the apartment that evening. Deniz 
considered her next question carefully, wanting to allay her own anxiety; after all, she was all 
alone with him. Martians seemed strong. They were tall, lean, and powerfully sculpted. She 
figured on Earth Tuesday would probably be pushing 140 kilos instead of his Martian 80 or so, 
but even that was more than double her own Martian weight. 

“Tuesday,” she treaded carefully, “please don’t take this the wrong way.” 


“Very well 
well.” 


“Are there any bad Martians?” 

He looked puzzled, not by any specific movements of his mouths, cheeks, or eyes, but in 
an amalgam of attempted facial activities that allowed Deniz to gestalt his confusion. To one of 
her Electromagnetic Archeology colleagues, such a tacit understanding would bolster an 
argument for convergent evolution, but to Deniz it was only intuition. 

“You know, Martians who do bad things,” she clarified. 

“You mean hurt, kill, destroy, or rape 

rape 
rape?” 
She didn’t need to hear “rape” from more than one mouth. Tuesday, without any intuition 


himself, still caught it. 


“Oh, I am sorry. 
sorry. You are particularly sensitive to the sexual bad things.” 


“No, Tuesday, I’m particularly sensitive to all bad things.” 


“But you are female, typically the object 
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typically the object of rape,” he said, careful to only give the word 


one mouthful this time. There was an awkward pause. “I’m a Martian,” he continued. “And I’m 
not male, Deniz,” he offered in consolation. 

“You're female?” 

Deniz was breaking the rules. With the initial presentation of Tuesday a month earlier, 
she and Evan, in consultation with the inner VSD circle, had agreed on concealing him along 
with the other two Martians. Concealment was crucial, according to Ricardo, and with wild cards 
like the Director unilaterally pontificating policy du jour, the rest agreed. 

Scientifically, however, Renée, Evan, and Blaise had felt a certain caution in discovery 
was warranted. There were so many questions, true; but this was an historic occurrence without 
precedent. Before grilling Martians, one had to consider their interpretations of not only the 
actual questions, but also the interrogation techniques. It had to be remembered that this was an 
alien mind (minds?). How would they take being questioned? Would an alien sentience see this 
as rude? As confrontational? As threatening? Even a kindly naturalist would, from time to time, 
be mauled by the very tiger he or she had raised from a cub. 

The VSD scientists all had their lists of questions ready for when the Martians offered 
themselves—questions about lifespan, reproduction, alien psychology, politics, society, 
childhood. 

And religion! One could only imagine! 

In an era when other unprecedented events, like the UberCollider with its is and is-not 
chronotons engendered the policy of Go Slow, they had all agreed to the same policies. Chris had 
felt that asking a Martian to climb into the MRP scanner was no less confrontational, but the rest 


did not share his concern over this exception. 
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They felt the wait to interrogate the Martians might make them burst, but it was obvious 


to them that mere co-existence with these creatures, who were strangely coupled with “their” 
humans who harbored ferropods, would still allow extensive and valuable observation. Such 
passive observation was simple to do but likely to yield invaluable payoffs of complex 
appreciations. For scientists, observation was a religion, so they vowed to survive such piety. 
Hence the MRP allowances, which was considered observation, not interrogation. 

Meanwhile, they had reasoned, psychoanalysis of the afflicted by Dr. Willner, himself 
unaware of the Martians, could add useful strategy for how to proceed. The VSD team used their 
MRP scanner to study the anatomical and physiological aspects of ferrism and they awaited the 
complementary psychological findings from Dr. Willner on the humans suffering it. Regarding 
Mare, considering his heartfelt sensitivity, Evan always reviewed her appraisals privately first 
before officially adding any such conclusions to the enwrangled VSD datacloud. 

It was accepted that any time delaying actual Martian questioning was not wasted while 
human-crag symbiosis was explored. It could only help any human-Martian approach. 

Since Willner had no knowledge of the Martians but Mare did, even though she 
understood the need for secrecy, all wondered how long the subterfuge of exclusion would last. 
Evan suspected the cat might get out of the bag with the somnogram. If so, so be it. Mare’s 
health came first. They would think of something, were this to happen. 

One question that plagued them: where were Rogers’ and Hansel’s Martians? Could it be 
there were people keeping secrets from them? If so, the one who knew was sitting quietly with 
Deniz, anxious to spill his Martian guts and sing like seven birds at once. 

So tonight Deniz was breaking the rule—the Go Slow rule; but it was Tuesday’s fault. 

“Talking about things, explaining things you want to know, you probably are curious as 


to why now 
now 
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now?” 


“Yes,” she answered. 

“T hesitate when Dr. Mickal’s here.” 

“Evan? Why?” 

“Because it is distasteful to question when he is here.” 

“Ts it because he’s male? Is that a Martian thing?” 

“We have no males, so it’s not that. It’s because he’s the boss, and that is a Martian thing. 
We do not enact questionnaires in the presence of the leader, the prime...the boss.” 

“And Evan’s the boss, is he?” she railed. Tuesday had trouble intuiting this new body 
language and facial expression. “Who said?” she demanded. 

“He did. Mare asked him who was the boss of the family and he told her he was. He 
seemed certain.” 

“And did Mare believe this?” 

“T do not believe so,” Tuesday replied, almost vaporizing all of the domestic jeopardy, 
until he added, “but it is common that persons who are not the boss challenge the wisdom of the 
boss, especially about who the boss is. I certainly see this with Director Walsh. 

“Let’s move on, shall we?” Deniz suggested icily. 

“Your inflection is different. Disturbing. Is that the Turkish accent?” 

“No. That’s the boss’s accent.” 

“But...” 

“Let’s move on, shall we?” she repeated. 

“So much expression from just one tiny mouth,” he said. He reflected a moment. “Now 
you know why I wait until now. Also, I wanted to go slow and observe you first.” 


“Who’s observing whom?” Deniz had to laugh. Tuesday blinked. 
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“There is plenty to learn from each,” he said from only his primary mouth, as such when 
used alone, was meant to express something as with a confidant. Then he said, “I am sure you 
have your list of questions, just like I do. Like your question about bad 
bad 
bad 
bad Martians.” 
“T guess,” she surmised, “‘as lists of questions go, I get to go first.” 


“Yes 
Yes.” 


“O.K., about the bad Martians.” 
“No,” he answered with an auxiliary mouth. “There are no bad Martians.” 
“Naughty Martians?” 
“Sometimes,” he answered with another auxiliary, “If I understand your meaning.” 
“Mischievous.” 
“Definitely.” 
“And good Martians?” 
“All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All of them. You won’t be getting raped, Mrs. Mickal. Oh, I’m sorry, did I upset you?” 
“No,” she said, “but I’m glad.” Tuesday shuffled his central arms in their concavity, 
almost unnoticeably. 
Almost. 
“Which reminds me,” she said, “are you naked?” Deniz looked at him in the face, which 
she supposed may have been taken aback somewhat, then began to look him over head to foot. 


His central arms shuffled more, this time overtly noticeable. Deniz gasped, then grabbed a pillow 


on the sofa and before she could yell, “Think fast,” tossed it right at him. “There,” she said as it 
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flew. His akimbo arms were fast enough to snatch the pillow in midflight. “You can cover up if 


you’re embarrassed” she suggested. 


“T am not embarrassed. And I do not need 
need this, thank you.” He placed the pillow to his 


side, then after a pause, said, “Sex? Go ahead. You can ask.” 

“Too soon?” 

“No,” he replied, but then remained silent. 

“May I see your genitals?” she asked in a neutral investigator’s tone. Now he did seem 
embarrassed, as he pulled his central arms in even tighter and his scalp fibers dimmed. She 
smiled and asked, “You’re alien to me. How can it embarrass you to show me?” 

“That is a valid point,” he responded, “then, after, perhaps I may see your vagina.” Deniz 
gasped. “You are alien to me, as well,” he pointed out. 

“My vagina isn’t up for grabs—I mean—on the agenda, sorry.” She laughed. 

“But you do have one,” he said. “All the other women have them.” 

“Then you can look at all the other women,” she retorted. “O.K., fair enough, you don’t 
have to show yours if I don’t have to show mine. So, let’s do it this way. You’re not a male.” He 
nodded. “Female? Something else? The Sonotomes hinted at a third gender—a threesome, as it 
were. Are you a ‘she’?” 

“That is all wrong.” 

“Tt is? Really? I heard it. I translated it.” 

“I’m not smart enough to understand, but—” 

“Oh, stop that! You are not stupid.” 

“Mare thinks so. Dr. Mickal thinks so. Dr. Niemann thinks so.” 


“T said stop!” Deniz insisted in a commanding tone. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” Tuesday said. 


“Sorry. I mean, come now, Tuesday, it’s just—uh, do you like the name, “Tuesday’?” 
“Yes, very much. Dr. Niemann named us. Better than,” he paused, “better than one of the 
farringamm of the slatta-bamma-tenta 
slatta-bamma-tenta 
slatta-bamma-tenta.” 
““Satta-bamma-penta?” 
“Tenta. Slatta-bamma-tenta.” All seven mouths attempted human smiles. 


“Why? What in the hell are you talking about?” 


“Never ‘penta,’ for that would mean...well, don’t ask. Tuesday is good. 
good 
good.” He blinked 


again, alternating his eyes. 

“Was that a wink?” she asked. 

“Mare showed me winks. No, just a variation in nictitating to deal with light accrual 
needs. You would not want me to wink. A wink is a warning.” 

“Oh. O.K. Now where were we?” 

“Sex and stupid,” he answered. 

“Sex and stupid,” she repeated. 

“Ts that your boss’s accent?” he asked. 

“Tt’s just my Turkish accent, but I’m first to ask the questions, remember?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You're not stupid. Listen, we’re trying to fit together and we’re alien to each other. 
Ignorant of each other. To you, we must seem stupid.” 


“Very much 
much 
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much so.” Deniz folded her arms, but he didn’t get the body language, aptly 


demonstrating her point about ignorance. 
“Oh, really?” She waited for a response, a teasing demand, lost on Tuesday’s ignorance 
again. “Forget stupid,” she finally broke, “back to sex. Male? Female? Him? Her? It?” 
“T think the convention, if I understood Mare’s grammar module, is that when 
generalized, the generic ‘him’ and ‘his’ are used.” 
“You're not generic, Tuesday. You can be one of them, a him, a her—whatever.” The 
Martian considered her point, but it seemed like a contradiction. 
“This is all 
all 
all wrong 
wrong 
wrong,” he said, “and I do not know if I am smart enough 


enough to—” Deniz shot 


him a glare that directed his midcourse correction. “—if I can explain it well enough.” He 


paused. 

“Try.” 

“But even though I should not say 

say I’m stupid 
stupid, it is more 
more than just ignorance. There is 

something 
something 


something missing.” 
“What? What’s missing?” 
“T am not what I was before 
before 
before.” 


“Before what?” 


“Before when 
when 
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when,” he corrected her, “like I was 
was 
was in the time before. Before Flagrancht. I am 
here, but I am different.” 


“T don’t understand. Older? Are you senile? Dementia?” 


“T am sorry, I am too...ignorant...to say it right 
right.” 


“That’s fine, Tuesday. Let’s just do what we can. I’m not sure I’m smart enough to 
answer all of your questions, either.” 
“Smart enough? Is that sarcasm.” 
“No, it’s a gotcha. With the stupid stuff—oh, never mind.” 
“Him,” Tuesday announced. 
“Him, who? You mean Evan?” 
“No, I mean me 
me 
me. Just call me ‘him,’ because we’re all the same, except for the need 
need.” 
“The need?” 
“The need for our m’rang. Each of us belong to a m’rang. A mronad-bronda-trang. 
A...three—” 
“A threesome?” 
“Yes, that’s what.” 
“You all belong? Always?” 
“No, not 
not 
not always; but yes 


yes. Hmm,” he said, but it wasn’t a very authentic ‘hmm,’ for it was 


an utterance he had learned only to appear spontaneously conversational. “We don’t start 
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start 

together, but we end 
end 

end together, and then...it is that we have always 

always 
always 
always been.” 

“Together?” 


“Yes, m’rang.” 

“M’ rang.” 

“Yes. But we are all the same 

same 
same 
same, each one of m’rang. Our only difference is in 
our...” he seemed embarrassed, if Deniz read her Martians right. He placed the pillow she had 
thrown at him over his central armed concavity. 

She understood. All Martians were the same, sexually, except for something to do with 
their chest cavities. 

The implications, she reasoned, were enormous. Gender was just anatomy, just gonads. 
There was no higher intellect involved to define a masculine, feminine, or even a third-gender 
sensorium. 

Only the need. 

The need to m’rang; to find one’s threesome. Sex drive with a quorum of three. What was 
this need to complete a threesome? Was it in itself a sex drive? Or just a rational plan to 
accomplish reproduction. 

“Who has the babies?” she asked. 


“No one,” Tuesday announced blankly. 


“No one?” 
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“No one I know.” 


“Do you belong to a m’rang?” 

“One does not belong. One m’rangs,” he replied, inventing a third person singular version 
of the Martian word. 

“O.K., do you m’rang?” 

“T do not remember.” 

“Have you ever had a baby? Um, reproduced in whatever way—a baby, egg...littler one 
who grows to be like you?” 

“T do not remember anyone ever having a ‘baby,’” he replied. “I am ignorant of that.” 

Deniz was thinking stupid again. At least about babies. Maybe he didn’t know because no 
one ever had “the talk” with him about the birds and the bees or the crags and the Chanti—a 
child too young to have learned. How long was a Martian childhood. They hadn’t had any type 
of a sex talk yet with Mare because she was so young. But as smart as she was, she certainly 
must have known some things, albeit incompletely or faultily. Did that type of propriety even 
translate to a Martian society? Was the term “childhood” even apropos? 


It promised to be a long night. 


The next morning, Mare watched the playback of the Cerebral Somnogram with Dr. 
Willner. Dr. Willner looked from the aerogel projection to Mare, and then back and forth as the 
CSG progressed. There were a tremendous amount of multi-armed beings, milling about, making 
contact here and there, and at times breaking off from the main crowd in threes. 

“Mare?” The psychiatrist had no idea what was going on in her dream. The visual, like 
any dream, was vague and confusing with varying degrees of synesthesia. Basically 


monochromatic, dark, and just echoes—no primary sounds, just the echoes and off-harmonics. 
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“T think they’re all having...,” she began, then whispered, “S-E-X.” 


“Sex?” Dr. Willner replied. 

“Oh, yea,” she exclaimed. “Big time S-E-X.” 

“Big time?” 

“Dr. Willner,” Mare said, “it’s a frickin’ orgy!” 

It rolled out of her little innocent mouth so nonchalantly. She sat on his sofa, still in her 
wrinkled clothes from the day before, having declined the proffered corny pajamas of the CPC. 

At home, Deniz’s thumbclip negotiated the voice data and compiled a small stand-alone 
transcript headbook onto a datastrip she could personally carry to Evan at the VSD. It contained 
the entire night’s dialogue in real time as well as in transcription. After making the transfer, she 
erased the holoclip to prevent the household automaton’s attempt to synch with the family 
datacloud where it might be filched. Although she had closed it, she didn’t want to take any 
chances. This way, the only record was held securely in her own hands, currently the standard 
procedure in the distrusting Mickal household. 

To Renée’s relief, Evan, Blaise, and Chris, after working all night, had completed the 
secondary glass barrier for her protection from the bin of crags. She arrived with Ricardo, and 
there seemed something about them. 

“Well! We’ve been working all night for your pleasure,” Evan told her. He eyed Ricardo. 
“What have you done all night?” 

“For your pleasure?” added Blaise. Renée just glared. 

“Time stamp the same ol’, same ol’, for the day’s inventory, then go get some sleep,” she 
said dismissively. 

“T’m good,” Chris offered. “I can still work into the day.” 


“Not me,” Blaise said. 
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“Me, either,” from Evan, “except I’ve got to go down to the CPC building to meet Deniz. 


Mare had her CSG last night.” 

“Uh-oh,” Blaise said. 

“Yes,” Evan agreed. “Willner thinks he’ll be briefing us...” Evan trailed off, but Renée 
and the others knew that Evan would actually be debriefing Willner to see if Mare’s dream had 
been too revealing. He thumbed back toward the corridor that led to the animals. “What about 
them? I can inventory the same ol’, same ol’, like you said, but what are we going to do with 
them?” 

“What do you mean we?” Blaise asked. 

“T mean we, Uncle Blaise,” Evan said, implying the unthinkable. 

“That won’t happen,” Renée said. “But we can’t just let them go.” 

“Why not?” Ricardo asked them. 

“Into the wild?” Chris asked. 

“No, Ricardo,” Renée said. “That would be so against every policy, rule, regulation of 
cross contamination.” 

“Cross contamination?” Blaise asked incredulously. “Too late for that, don’t you think? 
Don’t make me laugh. We’ve got people, for God’s sake, out-and-about with ferropods, and we 
have to be sensitive about releasing animals the ferropods won’t touch?” 

“Could they survive?” Chris asked. “Or would that be even crueler?” 

“What if they made it to the hydrodome?” Ricardo suggested. Everyone turned to him. 

“Bad idea, Ricardo,” Renée told him. “There’s a mathematical perfection of the 
Hydrome. That’s what sustains the colony. From the harvest there to the distribution stations 


outside to each droned delivery canister for each household every week.” 
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The hydroponic dome was the 35-kilometer wide positive pressure inflated lens-like 


dome that with the agriculture beneath it represented the lifeline of food and nutrition for the 
entire colony. With only a few support structures, it had been the first phase of completion for 
the permanent colony once terraforming had been successful. Beneath it sat over 155 square 
kilometers of farmed staples, including varied grains, vegetables, and fruits, as well as sugar cane 
and coffee. The ground had been irradiated before the original planting to preclude any 
competing native organisms or flora. It had then been sown with the requisite slurry of botanic 
bacterial biome for synergistic support of the crops. There were also several sections of ants, 
bees, earthworms, and other beneficial insects scattered to assist the ecosystem. Its oxygen 
oversaturation was bled off to the rest of the colony. 

“When you think about it, Renée” Ricardo said, “the mathematical perfection the 
Hydrome sustains us with is what made feasible this declaration of independence. What’s the 
worst that would happen? That the Hydrome Gaia would fail and Mars would need Earth again? 
Would that be a bad thing with Mars deteriorating politically into despotism?” 

“Tf the Hydrome were to fail,” Blaise ventured, “Walsh would have no choice but to re- 
embrace Earth and of course that would be an end of him.” 

“More than an end of him,” Ricardo added. “I'd be given orders to arrest him.” 

“And the problem with that?” Blaise asked. 

“More than likely there’d be an order to arrest us first,” Evan said. “He won’t just give it 
up. No tyrant peacefully abdicates. You know that, Ricardo. History also has some very nasty 
chapters, like Jim Jones and Guyana; Pyrrhus over the Romans, and ‘Peace with Honor.’” 

“So,” asked Renée, “who thinks Walsh would be willing to hand out the Kool-Aid? And 


what the hell is Kool-Aid, anyway?” 
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“More likely, who is Walsh willing to let eat what food is left if the Hydrome failed? 


That’s not going to be pretty,” said Chris. “There’s going to be a scramble, and the ones with the 
guns are going to be first.” 

“Walsh,” Ricardo said, “would probably bluff Earth with the complete demise of the 
colony, including the suspension of terraforming maintenance. Remember, Mars is unique in that 
it’s a fiscal-political hybrid. The bluff could work. Capitalism always wins. Earth would 
certainly arbitrate with him before risking collapse of such an investment. Calling his bluff 
would mean killing everyone, not to mention another 200-300 years of restoration. Walsh would 
have a good hand.” 

“Everyone dies?” asked Chris. 

“If Earth didn’t want to see his raise,” Ricardo answered. 

“And folded,” Blaise said solemnly. “Everyone dies except Walsh and his friends. His ass 
would be safely delivered somewhere—Lagrange | and the M-Lead back home to a brokered 
asylum in exchange for not sabotaging the remaining investment here.” 

“A little tangent here,” suggested Chris. “Are we so sure the Hydrome would fail by 
introducing our animals?” 

“Chris,” Evan replied, “it’s an ecosystem hundreds of years in the making. You can’t just 
throw a bunch of invaders fending for themselves into it.” Renée leaned back in her chair with a 
squeak. 

“Let’s think about this,” she said. “Yea, a bunch of invaders fending for themselves. But 
it’s really a merger of two ecosystems. Life tends to sort things out, and the outcome is not 
always total mutual annihilation. I’m just thinking as a vet, here. Rabbits eat the vegetables, but 


not too much, because the carnivores—the ferrets, dogs, and maybe even the cats—eat them. 
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Dogs eat the ferrets. Cats eat the birds. Birds eat the insects. Insects eat all the shit they make. 


The pigs slop around in the mix. I think we’re just inserting a closed loop.” 

“Except the monkeys and apes. Nothing eats them,” said Blaise. “But,” he continued, 
“can’t we let the monkeys and apes be Walsh’s problem?” Everyone laughed. 

“Who eats the dogs and pigs?” Ricardo asked. 

“People?” answered Blaise. “Well, maybe not the dogs, although I’ve never had dog.” 

“O.K.,” Renée admitted. “It’s not a closed loop, but we can just send half the dogs. Let 
all the cutes ones out into the colony and let the children brow-beat their parents to keep ‘em. 
Mars can finally have pets. It’ll buy a little time at least for the clash of the ecosystems.” 

“This is all too sloppy,” Evan complained. “But for the record, I want one of the English 


bulldogs.” 


The biplanetary archipelago called the “Lead” was the quickest supply of trade ships and 
spacefaring warehouses that were peppered out from Earth to Mars or Mars to Earth, depending 
to which planet such supply vessels were travelling. Orbiting closer to the Sun, Earth overtook 
its lumbering colony on Mars every twenty-six months at opposition, their closest at periapsis. 
Like leading a running ball player with a thrown ball, Earth-Lead, or “E-Lead,” flung each 
supply vessel or transfer of colonists from Earth, well ahead of Mars, timed to meet at Mars in 
the shortest amount of time; alternately, M-Lead vessels of mined ore or returning colonists were 
timed to leave Mars in a retrograde transfer trajectory orbit while ahead of Earth’s overtaking it. 

For unmanned ships where timing was forgiving, the entire planetary orbits were used to 
seed the orbits for perennial rendezvouses. Such ships were called the “perennials.” 

“We missed any M-Lead opportunities to get back to Earth—they all ended at 


Opposition.” Ricardo thought a moment, then continued. “So the upcoming M-Lead window 
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closes in eighteen Earth months—nine Mars months. It'll take us about eighteen Earth months by 


throwing a ship retrograde to catch Earth next time as it approaches again to overtake Mars. It 
won’t be as quick as doing it right before opposition, but at least we’ ll be in the queue home. 
Whichever way the die is cast, all of our decisions have to be based on escape to begin within 
that window.” 

“But if the Hydrome fails and the perennials stop,” Evan said, “we can’t last here over a 
year. Everyone’s screwed.” 

“Which means our window is shorter than any orbital logistics,” Ricardo acknowledged. 
“With political logistics, we need to set our own window to get out of here if things go badly.” 

“Like, by when?” asked Blaise. 

“T’?d say very soon. Like within sixty days. We have be prepared to board something 
before then and it needs to be supplied enough to last the entire ride home.” 

“Over a year,” Renée said. 

“As long as eighteen months,” Ricardo warned. 

“Oh,” from Blaise. 

“So,” Renée figured, “if we’re releasing animals, we have to do it soon so we’ll know as 
soon as possible if the Hydrome’s going to be ruined and we still have time to catch our M-Lead 
window—the political window, that is.” 

“If we miss it,” Ricardo continued, “it may be too late to sneak on board anything. If the 
perennials Earth-to-Mars stop, I guarantee Walsh is going to stop the Mars-to-Earth perennials; 
and that ends Plan B.” 

“And ends the political window to get out,” Renée added. 

“Maybe the Earth-to-Mars perennials won’t stop,” Blaise said. “They’ll play the 


perennials for posturing themselves. Can’t threaten to stop them if they’ve already stopped. That 
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should lengthen our political window, right? Maybe even until the next Opposition approach. By 


then all of the politics will have sorted out and we’ll be able to make a more informed decision 
about whether to evacuate or not. I sure would rather spend three months getting home than a 
year and a half.” 

“Listen,” Evan said, “for Earth everything’s going to based on a good investment versus a 
bad investment. We won’t be a factor. Except...” 

“Except?” goaded Blaise. 

“We still have actual Martians and tempconciliation data to barter with.” 

“Gentlemen,” Renée announced, “The political clock is ticking. The latest manifest 
shows no more rations for the animals. As a vet, I’m declaring that no animals will die, either by 
starvation or euthanasia. Now all we have to figure out is how to get them all to the Hydrome.” 

“And me my bulldog,” Evan added. 

Deniz peaked in. “Bulldog?” She followed with the rest of her head. “Evan, I’m 
here...with a guest.” She and Tuesday stepped in. Evan approached her and kissed her hello. 
“Am I in trouble?” she asked. 

“What do you mean?” he asked back, puzzled. She held up the datastrip. “What’s that?” 

“The first in-depth interview with a Martian,” she answered. 

“In full non-compliance with the Go Slow policy of observation only,” Ricardo said, 
presenting a datastrip of his own. Chris also held up his own datastrip guiltily. 

“My,” Deniz said softly. “Evan, we’re not going to have time to watch all of this data. Dr. 
Willner is expecting us in a little while and,” she added maternally, “‘so’s my baby.” 

“We can get started on the datastrips,” Renée offered, “until Evan and Deniz have to 
leave. Then we can pause it.” 


“No,” Evan said. “Keep going. We’re in a hurry; we need to economize our time.” 
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“And the great animal liberation?” Blaise asked. 


“This afternoon?” Ricardo suggested. 
“One way or another, we’ll have the how all figured out,” Renée promised. 


“Great,” Evan said. “If it’s this afternoon, Mare can come for that. She’d like that.” 


Datastrip Privileged Conversation, Printed Notes 


Printed type: Eyes-only headbook, private floater 
Participants: 


ili. Dr. Deniz Mickal 


Di Unnamed participant 
Date: August 42°49, Post-terraforming m’ear 81 
Privleged Encryptees: 

Renée Niemann, DVD 

Evan Mickal, Ph.D. 

Blaise Lewis, Ph.D. 

Ricardo Llorente, NOE Staff General, Prestige 

Guard 

Deniz Mickal, D.Xl. 


Encryption type: Quantum enwranglement, 7-D. 


“7-D?” Evan asked Deniz. 
“T was at home,” she explained. Tuesday stood next to her; Wednesday and Thursday, 


having joined them, now stood near Chris and Ricardo, respectively. 
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“Chris,” Renée said, removing the datastrip from the reader, “go run this through the 


Quanzer and get it up to 10-D enwranglement. Then, let’s have class.” As was typical, Chris 
silently acknowledged and slipped out of the room, Wednesday following. It was already an old 
joke that Wednesday was just as mysteriously quiet as Chris: “Do you have a crag in your head, 
too?” Blaise had asked Chris’s Martian. “Obviously not,” Wednesday had answered. 

Chris returned with the extra blankets of enwranglement. 

“Automata still off,” Renée called out. “We’re still getting away with that, Ricardo?” 

“Getting harder, but yes.” 

“Good,” she said and then placed the datastrip onto the readerpad. “Good morning, 
class.” 

“Good morning, Dr. Niemann,” Blaise sang back. Renée waved her thumbclip over the 


strip. 


Encryption type: Quantum enwranglement, 10-D. 
Time: 19711 to 05:32 
“Damn, Deniz,” Evan said to her, “everyone’s going to need a nap today.” 


“Hmph,” Deniz snorted quietly. Ricardo smiled. 


Subject title: To be determined 


Participant labels: 
Deniz Mickal: “D” 
Unnamed participant: “T” 


Begin transcription: 
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T: --common that persons who are not the boss challenge the 


wisdom of the boss.” 


Deniz glared at Evan. 


“What?” he asked defensively. 


T: ..and secondly, I wanted to go slow and observe you 
first. There’s plenty to learn from each. I’m sure you have 


your list of questions, just like I do.. 


Deniz was not adroit enough in the data recording to code it to portray accurately how 
many mouths were harmonizing, stressing, or syncopating. It was not an audio recording, but 
only a aerofonted transcript. It read as if Tuesday were speaking with only one mouth, but only 
she and Tuesday knew what might have been lost in the transcribing. 


Like bad Martians. 


D: So I guess, as lists of questions go, I get to go 
first. 


THs  GeSi. 


The transcript single-mouthedly but fairly reliably presented the conversation of bad, 
naughty, mischievous, and good Martians, existent or not. All three Martians smiled in unison, 


with all primary and auxiliary mouths, when good Martians were referenced; they all similarly 
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frowned when the word “rape” was uttered. Even Evan squirmed. The pillow incident had the 


three Martians themselves squirming. 

The question of three genders and the m’rang were covered, as was a conclusion that 
m’rang represented a consummation of trihermaphroditism. Tuesday’s stupidity was covered as 
was Slattabammatenta, which evoked Martian snickers—awkward maneuvers the Martians 
learned to safely present interpretable reactions, but never completely successfully. There was 
the wink reference. The stupidity versus ignorance discussion recurred as did further m’rang and 
pillow talk. 

T: I do not remember anyone ever having a baby. I am 
ignorant of that. 

Maybe he was stupid, Renée, Evan, and Blaise thought. 

D: How old are you? 
T: I do not know. Age is a difficult concept. 

Stupid, Renée thought. 

D: O.K., how many years—or m’ears—have you been alive? 
T: I do not know. 

Stupid, Evan thought. 

“Alright,” Blaise said, interrupting the floaters, pointing at all three Martians in the room, 
“so...for instance...which one of you guys is the oldest...or youngest?” All three held out their 
akimbo arms to signify their unknowledgeable positon on the subject. “Never mind,” Blaise 
quipped. “Resume floaters.” 

D: How do you like here-terraformed Mars—you know, 
humans around, Earth architecture and living 


arrangements, Phobos and Deimos gone? 
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T: They are not gone. 


D: No? 
T: No, come see. 
The transcript indicated movement during a moment of nonverbal time that passed. 
T: See? 
D: Where? 
T: There. There is Deimos. You cannot see Phobos yet, 
but it will be rising soon. 


D: I don’t see anything, [Unnamed, in direct address]. 


T: It’s as clear as the size of your breasts. 

Deniz rolled her eyes. The rest laughed quietly. 
“Thanks, Tuesday. Didn’t need that.” 

D: What else do you see? 

T: Fammaron. 

D: Fammaron. 

T: The name for Mars. 
“T like that,” Renée commented. “Never uttered in the Sonotomes even once.” 

D: Do you get angry? 

T: Is this like your worrying about bad Martians? 

D: No. I’m not worried. I’m just curious about how you 

feel. Do you get angry? 

T: We are very slow to anger. Would you like to see me 


angry? 
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D: No, certainly not. But..what’s the type of thing 


that would make you angry?” 
[Long pause} 

T: Director Walsh. 

D: Why does he make you angry? 


T: Because he makes Mare angry. She would like to see 


someone snap a crag in his fat, stupid, fleshy head. 
“Here, here!” Blaise chanted . 


D: It’s obvious that you and Mare have some sort of 


connection. 
T: Does that make you angry? 
Evan turned to Deniz, who sat inert, expressionless. 
D: I thought this was my turn to ask the questions. 
PE SOLELY: 
D: It’s O.K. As her mother, I want to know what the 
connection is. 
T: It is not unlike your own connection to Mare. 
D: What’s my connection with her? I’d like to hear 


your point of view on that. 


T: You are connected via the cord. The cord is 
timeless. And you to your mother. And your father to 
his mother. All the cords, tributaries in time, 


coalescing. It’s very beautiful. 
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D: You’re talking about..are you referring to umbilical 


cords? 
T: Yes. May I see your navel? 


D: I guess, if you must. 


T: I don’t must. But I would enjoy it. Oh, that’s 


lovely. Your cords are timeless. You just can’t 
enthuse in their flow trapped as you are. 
D: Trapped by what? Trapped how? 


T: In time. And my connection with Mare is with her 


ferropod, which is in a very lovely place. Actually, I 
would think a ferropod would be angry if one were to 
snap into Director Walsh’s fat, stupid, fleshy head. 
It probably would not stay there for very long. 

D: Is your connection to Mare only with her ferropod? 


T: No. I like her very much. 


D: Does she have your ferropod in her head? 
“T know,” Blaise said, “that Tuesday’s ‘unnamed,’ but any idiot would be able to tell 
what’s going on here, who’s talking.” 
“We can clean it up later, Blaise,” Renée answered. “Obfuscate the hell out of it.” 
“Obfuscate?” he replied. “Using self-referential words?” 
“Quiet, Blaise.” 
T: I do not know if we get to have ferropods or not. 
It is one of the things I am stupid about. 


D: Ignorant, you mean. 
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T: No, in this case, really, stupid. 

D: I don’t know what that means. 

T: Neither do I. 

D: What do you do when you get angry? 

T: I think long and hard. 

D: For how long? 

T: Until I do something about the thing that made me 
angry. 

D: And the thing you finally do-what would that be? 
T: I would rather not say. My mind would use the same 


neural effort and reality just thinking about it as I 


would use in actually doing it. We do not want 


ugliness. Just thinking about hurtful things hurts 


just as badly as actually being hurt. 


Deniz was reminded of Dr. Willner’s hesitation to speak about his wife. 


D: 


So if you think about banging your head on the 


door jamb...” 


eles 


D: 


Ee 


D: 


Ouch! 


Ouch, like that would hurt? 


No, Ouch! it hurts now. Please do not talk as such. 
Sorry. 
No, you are not. 


I beg your pardon. 
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T: If you felt the sorrow when you said “sorry,” you 


would be more like us. But you are being kind and 


polite, not empathetic. 

D: What do you say when you’re angry? 

T: We say “Shappoff. Oh, why did I say it?” 
D: What is “Shappoff.” 


T: An expletive. 


D: What’s it mean? 


T: It would hurt to think about what it means. Feeling 


it and saying it use the same brain matter. I’m sorry 
I said.wit..just now. 
D: Your head and your eyes catch the light. You seem 


to glow dimly at times. Your head fibers, too. Does 


that signify anything? 

T: Mare says so, especially when we play that game, 
poker. 

D: She beats you? 

T: Always. She says she always knows when I am 
bluffing. By my glow. 

D: Do you love Mare? 

T: I do not know. It is not m’rang. But it would hurt 
to never have met her. And I would never let anything 
or anyone hurt her, even if it meant harm to me. Is 


that love? 


es 


D: 


ton 


lbs 


ton 


D: 


lee 


mak 


es 


sma 


bet 
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Are you protective of her or just of her ferropod. 


I do not know. 

Out of ignorance..or stupidity? 

Stupid. 

Do you miss Mare? She’s spending the night out 
ight. 

Yes, I do. But she is safe. She walks my world 


ight, under both moons. 


What do you mean? 


I mean Dr. Willner means her no harm. That would 


e me angry. Slowly..but definitely..yes, angry. 


didn’t mean what you said about safe. I mean the 


lking in your world” part. 

Her ferropod is a guide, a doorman. And she is 
rt. She can probably answer all of your questions 
ter than stupid me. 

Dr. Willner asks her a lot of questions. 


Not about me. 


No. You know he doesn’t even know about you. 


“Pause,” Renée ordered aloud. She looked around. “I think, Tuesday, it’s about time you 


and Mare’s shrink got together.” Evan and Deniz shared a glance. Due at Dr. Willner’s to discuss 


Mare’s Somnogram, they were way ahead of Renée. “Any objections?” Renée asked. No one 


objected. 


“What happ 


ens if he talks?” Blaise asked. 
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“He won’t,” Ricardo promised. 
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38 


Director Denton Walsh had had it. 

Unchallengeable leader of Mars by his reckoning. Yet challenges to his consolidation of 
power surrounded him. He had a general spending more time at the VSD than at Walsh’s HQ. 
He had the only remaining investigative science being conducted there with secret archives being 
produced all of the time, but not for his eyes. Him! The Director! 

It was an outrage. 

A month was far too long to not have his planet firmly and completely under his control. 
Things would change! 

Today. 

He waved a special issue, Prestige Society thumbclip. “Send in Colonel Leeper. Now! 
ASAP-ly! Yesterday!” he bellowed. “And pause the CommLink firewall and get me Atilano on 
Lagrange videolink, too. And I want Willner’s chart notes on that kid.” 

“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: Yes, sir.” 


oy? 


“Damned straight, ‘yes, sir 
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Dr. Willner’s notes projected immediately into his line of sight on his floaters, via special 


issue Prestige Society headcast. He began reading, but understood little. 

“Dreams? This is what I keep the good doctor here for? Dreams about Martians? Some 
kid’s crazy dreams?” He got up from his desk chair. “Letter!” he called out. 

“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: Yes, sir,” the automaton answered. 

“To Dr. Marcus Willner.” 

“Yes?” 

“Dear Dr. Willner, while we appreciate your service to the colony—no, change it to the 
former colony—we are angry—no, change it to we are disappointed—that you have not yet 
joined the Prestige Society, which as you know—no, change that—which as everyone knows, is 
an honor to be invited into. No, make that which is an honor into which it is to be invited—no, 
the first one. Therefore, please arrange to embark for Lagrange | by next week. We will contact 
you regarding your datacloud disenfranchisement—is that a word?” 

“Yes, the depriving of a privilege or right.” 

“Perfect,” he said, then continued. “Please downgrade your quantum enwranglement 
level to 3-D. Please blank out your voice and retinal ID concierge at your office. If you would 
like to discuss this, please place a cop-out request via—no, just make it that if you want to 
discuss this, it’s too late. You really should have joined the Prestige Society. No, leave that off.” 
He smiled satisfied. “Continuing, close with: You’re either with us or you’re against us. End.” 
He sat back down. To himself, “One down, five to go. Or is it four? Now,” he further addressed 
his automaton. 

ese” 

“To Drs. Niemann, Mickal—and his bitchy wife, and that kid, too, and Lewis: 


Dear blank—Insert names respectfully.” 
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“You mean, respectively?” 


“Whatever.” 

“What about Mare Mickal? A separate letter for her? 

“Who?” 

“The child?” 

“No, idiot.” 

“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: Yes, sir.” 

“Dear blank, insert,” he repeated, “while we appreciate your service to the colony—” 

“Former colony, sir?” 

“That’s what I said. Um, we are disappointed that you have not joined the Prestige 
Society, which as you know is an honor to—no, is a privilege. Please arrange to embark blah 
blah blah, your datacloud disenfranchisement blah blah blah, downgrade your quantum blah, 
blah, blah, including your automata concealment. 

“That oughta put the fear o’God into those eggheads. Don’t put that. The jig’s up. Not 
that either. Please blank your office concierge blah blah blah. No further discussion. Thank 
you—no, don’t thank them.” 

“Next?” asked the automaton. 

“Dear General Llorente—no, Mr. Llorente. You’re fired. No, strike that. You’re 
dismissed. No, strike that. You’re no longer a candidate for the Prestige Society leadership. 
Embark for Lagrange next week. Please brief your second-in-command, Colonel—and now 
Prestige Coordinator—Wayne Leeper, immediately. And brief him without encryption. In fact, I 
want a transcript on my datacloud in-box in real time as you do this. Just consider it my 
appreciation and passive participation.” Walsh exhaled. “Now...” 


“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: yes, sir,” the automaton responded, ready. 
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“Why do you keep doing that?” 


“What is...that?” 

“Keep saying it’s an automated reply. I know it’s automated. You’re an automaton.” 

“Tt’s an override response in lieu of what my AI feels is a more honest portrayal of how I 
feel about what you’re ordering or saying.” 

“What’s that even mean? Who put in the override?” 

“General Llorente, sir.” 

“Well, at least he’s polite.” 

“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: yes, sir.” 

“Another op-ed piece for The Martian Citizen.” 

“This is an automated reply, Director Walsh: yes, sir, but may I remind you that an op-ed 
is traditionally a piece that was placed opposite to the editorial page in the old print editions of 
newspapers. Usually as a rebuttal, the elegance of a printed page in physical and figurative 
opposition to the editorial.” 

“What? What the hell? And?” 

“Traditional, Director. There have been no editorials, so your op-eds have been labeled 
incorrectly. Do you want to call it an editorial instead, with an invitation for subsequent op-ed 
rebuttal, such invitations usually made before publishing, so that the editorial and op-ed can be 
concurrently presented?” 

“Are you fucking with me? Do I sound like I’m traditional? Am I about rebuttals at all?” 

“Should we then call it just an announcement?” 

“No,” Walsh fumed, “op-ed, op-ed!” 


“Very well. Will there in fact be an editorial, too?” 
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“In fact of course there will be. Here it is. Editorial: We agree with the op-ed piece. 


Signed, Jeremy Pasternak, ex-editor and revoked colonist.” 

“Do you, then, intend to make people think that—” The automaton paused , then, “This is 
an automated reply, Director Walsh: Yes, sir. Very good sir.” 

While awaiting for both the AV holoclip videolink with Atilano and for Colonel Leeper’s 
arrival, he finalized his directives to the Mayor and called for an emergency meeting of the 
Prestige Guard. The Guard portion of the Prestige Society were the armed contingent, which was 
his most prized possession, for he realized that maintaining absolute power meant having loyal 
people who were willing to point guns at other people. Or worse. He may not have been able to 
inspire that kind of loyalty yet, but that was what the new Prestige Coordinator was for, what 
Leeper was for. It was what increasing the Guards’ pay fivefold was for. 

Colonists, gratefully promoted to Citizens, were served nationalism, patriotism, and 
independence; the us-versus-them mind set came with distrust in others and the beautiful 
jingoism that the Prestige Society called Martian maturity—if one were willing to fight for it. All 
for Mars and Mars for all. It was the noble fight. 

And Walsh thanked God there were no goddamn Martians to deal with. But the crags, the 
fucking crags. 

“Director to automaton.” 

“This is an automated response: yes, sir.” 

“Stop doing that!” 

“Doing what, sir?” 

“The automated reply bullshit.” 


“Certainly, as long as you realize it is an automated reply.” 
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“T promise. Asshole. Now, belay the datacloud letters to Niemann, the Mickals, Lewis, 


and Cooke. I’ll be dropping in on them first, like I promised them.” And if my discussion with 
Colonel Leeper goes well, he thought, I’Il be there with a crowd. Maybe Ill finally find out 
about weaponizing the crags. “Better belay the letter to Llorente, too.” 

“Very well.” 

“Very well—what!” 

“Very well, sir, Director Walsh. Incidentally, Colonel Leeper is here and ex-President 
Atilano is on the nComm commlink. Which one of them would you like to speak with first?” 

“Make Atilano wait for me. Send in Leeper.” 

“Mr. Eversauff is with him.” 

“Why?” 

“T do not know. I have no knowledge about what the Mayor of Mars actually does.” 

“One day, I'll think of something for the little frimp besides working with the Phobos et 
Deimos thing, since he’s gotten nowhere there. God knows he’s been no help recruiting any of 
the intellectuals to work on ferramine for me.” 

“So, for Mr. Eversauff? I should...” 

“Send him home.” 

“To Earth?” 


“No, idiot. Well...hmm...maybe. No, idiot. And send in Leeper.” 


LEVEL-3 INTERRUPT 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


= 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE QUARTERS! 
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The Martian Citizen 


Op-Ed, by Director Denton Walsh, Director of the 


Prestige Society and Chairman of the Citizen Committee 


of Public Safety 


Dear Citizens and Prestige Members, 


The historic 9-11 pronouncement, now referred to as 


the Bush Doctrine from the 21S* Century, states, “You’re 


aw 


either with us or you’re against us.” The Prestige Society 


remains confused as to why everyone has not joined this 


necessary and, quite frankly, mandatory citizens’ league. 
Remembered correctly, Mars began as a business. I would not 
be a prudent administrator of that business if I had 


allowed the gangsters of Earth to continue collecting their 


tribute at the expense of our sweat, risk, and 
inconvenience. So I entrust you to be good capitalists and 


embrace the business sense of this mere business decision. 


Although we have every reason to feel this is personal, 
it’s not. It’s just business. 
You will not be given an interactive choice to join 


the Prestige Society. The few of you remaining who have 


thus far declined will, instead, be interviewed by the 


Prestige Welcome Wagon volunteers who you will be meeting 


soon. 
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This was immediately followed by 


LEVEL-3 INTERRUPT 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


A 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE CAMP! 


A 


ATTENTION IN THE COMPOUND! ATTENTION IN THE QUARTERS! 


The Martian Citizen 


Editorial 


Dear Citizens, 


We agree with the op-ed piece in today’s Martian 


Citizen. 


--ex-Editor-in-Chief, Jeremy Pasternak 


Wayne Leeper, a man in his mid-forties, was a solid Marine-service body type, five-foot- 
ten, compact, a physique that could just as easily dig in intractably as could charge. That, Walsh 
ascertained immediately; now he would size Leeper up philosophically. 

Llorente was out. It wasn’t that Walsh didn’t trust him, which would have been the 
correct decision; it was that not enough was getting done toward the New Mars Order and for its 
Director. 

Leeper walked toward the Director’s office and the first thing he noted was that there was 
a stationed retinue of—what? guards?—flanking the hallway. Armed! Large guns. Leeper passed 
them as if passing in revue. Each soldier shifted his eye contact away, as if embarrassed that they 
were undertaking their new duty assignment from someone other than their immediate 


superior—who was the man who now passed them. Serving two masters conflicted them into the 
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unsettling discipline of disloyalty, making their uniforms mere costumes for the undisciplined: 


they fidgeted. 

Colonel Leeper had salt-and-pepper graying hair and direct green eyes. Walsh thought he 
himself could stare anyone down, even with the sunglasses off, so he locked eyes with the 
colonel who arrived in a crisp, creased, pressed, spotless uniform. Like his uniform, every 
movement was crisp. 

“Please, Colonel, sit.” Leeper did it in parade ground-smart serial steps. He sat upright 
and minded his position in Walsh’s chair. 

Leeper eyed Walsh’s office and was impressed. The desk was clean, which set just right 
for the clean Marine. There wasn’t even so much as an idle thumbclip lying on it. The office 
décor was Spartan and subdued, earth tones only. Clean. And as was very unusual—almost 
luxurious on Mars—dustless. The only thing, in fact, that stood out was Walsh himself. 

Leeper liked being on Mars, except for the dust. He liked the pragmatism of the 
engineering, how every biological need and intention interdigitated with only the artificially 
feasible. It was both a partnership and an economy of function. Like a well-designed yacht. He 
had one of the smallest personal dataclouds in the colony, purged and tidied efficiently and often. 
His quarters remained Tier II, even after the invitation to usurp a better Tier II flat. 

There was only one Tier I residence, originally designated for use by visiting dignitaries; 
Director Walsh lived in it. Had Colonel Leeper seen it, he would have found it personally 
offensive, antithesis to what he saw here which impressed him in that Marine way. 

Leeper was a good judge of people. His initial assessment of a person was uncannily 
accurate throughout his professional life. He had liked General Llorente immediately and 
permanently the first time he had met him back on Earth so long ago. But here, now, his initial 


reaction to Walsh was distrust, which in Leeper’s world was fertile ground for scorn. Only 
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tincture of time was needed for his first impression to gel, and that time began now, in spite of 


any stark office décor. 

“Comfortable?” Walsh asked. “Good,” he said before Leeper could reply. Leeper’s acuity 
of judgment focused. This Walsh was pompous. He was selfish. He didn’t want to hear anyone 
else’s opinion, even about chairs like the one he sat in. 

The bald head, any remaining hair shaved clean, attempted an impression of fastidious 
command, but was defeated by the fifteen extra kilos of unnecessary BMI that spilled over his 
over-tight, wide belt. This black belt held several accoutrements, as if to compensate for the 
attenuated weight of Mars gravity. God only knew what he felt necessary to have immediately 
accessible in those snapped leatherette compartments. It was a midriff girdle strap busier than 
that of any urban patrolman on a beat. 

And what was with the sunglasses? he wondered. Indoors? On Mars, 50% farther away 
from the Sun? They weren’t even the previous generation headbook floater projectors that 
predated the current ambient vitreous humor magifloater Kubacki technology. They were simply 
shades. And Walsh alternated letting them over his eyes and parking them on his forehead, and 
trying to accomplish both effects, even continued from time to time to look over them into 
Leeper’s eyes. Leeper never liked one-way stare-downs. 

Leeper would never like Walsh. 

“How would you like to be Prestige Coordinator?” Walsh asked him. He propped his 
sunglasses back up into position with a jerk. 

“T am not familiar with that position sir,” Leeper responded. 

“Tt’s brand new. It would be second to me. A distant second, you understand, but still 
high up there.” Walsh smiled. “Number two guy on Mars. Gotta like that, right?” Leeper puzzled 


a moment. 
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“General Llorente, sir, I thought—” 


“Forget that spic Llorente. He’s big on promises but a loser on results. 

“Excuse me sir?” Leeper said, hiding his disbelief and horror. “General Llorente had an 
incredible career—” 

“Had! You got that right, Colonel. I don’t want had. I want will. Llorente’s glory is in his 
past. He’s done here. He’s nothing.” Leeper remained stoic on the outside, but his insides roiled. 
“As you know,” Walsh continued, “we only have 63% capture of the colony into the Prestige 
Society.” 

“Capture?” 

“C’mon, Colonel, you know what I mean. The pay hike and the housing trade-up went 
well with the security forces, especially those with wives and kids—y’know, betterment for the 
sake of the family, especially compared with the unknown if they refused.” 

“The unknown,” Leeper repeated, as if in affirmation, but still hiding a miff over 
“capture.” 

“Good,” Walsh said, “you and I know there’s only good things in store for the New Mars 
Order—for those who join my team. For those who don’t, they know they’re not going to be 
fitting in. What’s their future?” Now he whispered, “They don’t have a clue. And I’m not telling 
‘em. The unknown is a better threat than a known punishment.” He paused to reconsider. 
“Punishment” is too strong a word. Penalty. No, still too strong. Disincentive. Discouragement. 
Hell, no matter what you call it, it’s an unknown. You could imagine their worries—you don’t 
have to be a mind reader. ‘Will we just be dead weight here, missing out on the sweet life?’ or, 
how ‘bout, ‘Will we be confined to quarters till the next opposition window—or the next one 


after that? or on the next transport that doesn’t even use M-Lead?’ I tell you, Colonel, that’s a 
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helluva spot to be in. There can be a lot worse things than losing your vote or getting bumped 


down to Tier IV housing. Hell, imagine getting shoved into the Hydrome.” 

“That’s crazy, sir, if you pardon my candor.” 

“Of course I pardon you, because I was making a joke. And I like a man who has the 
same sense of humor as me...or none at all.” 

“Good joke,” Colonel Leeper said, which silenced Walsh into a moment of appraisal. 

“T like you, Leeper.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Tt’s yours if you want it.” 

“Prestige Coordinator?” 

“You got it.” 

“What about Eversauff? He was telling me outside he’s in charge under you.” 

“Still figuring out what to do with that worm. I guess he’s fine just walking around with 
his spiked cup of coffee and his thumb up his ass all the time. I’Il think of something for him. 
But it won’t be anything where he’s in charge of anything. The little pissant. ” 

“He is the Mayor, correct?” 

“Yes.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” Walsh’s automaton interrupted, “but Mayor Eversauff will not leave 
until you address him.” 

“Go tell him to run out and have a town meeting. That’!l keep him busy.” 

“A town meeting about what, sir?” 

“Whatever he wants. But he better dole out the party line. Better voicetrail “im.” 

“This is an automated response, yes, sir.” 


“Didn’t I tell you to stop that?” 
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“Yes, sir, as long as you understand it to be an automated response.” 


“And the General?” Leeper asked. “What of him now?” 

“The General? What is he, Leeper?” Walsh asked. It was a test. 

“Nothing, sir? A pissant? Worm? Piece of shit?” 

Walsh’s smile returned, wider. “Actually, I never called him a piece of shit, but I like the 
way you think, Leeper. That was a nice contribution. Put it on Eversauff’s bio.” 

“This is an automated response, yes, sir.” 

“Don’t do that!” 

“Yes, sir, as long as you understand it to be an automated response.” 

“No, not that—the part about putting it in his bio, idiot.” 

“This is an automated response, yes, sir.” 

“And don’t do that!” 

He shook his finger at Leeper happily, as the chosen one. “Piece of shit, indeed. You 
understand. You’re one of us, Leeper.” 

If the magma of Leeper’s caldera had been brewing before, now it boiled. But he made 
sure it didn’t boil over, didn’t blow. Better to build another caldera, a bigger one, to—do what? 
Topple this pompous ass? 

The cycle of an angry man’s accreting caldera allows time for consolidation, a 
consolidation of many sentiments and misgivings. Llorente nothing? This was the man who 
single-handedly thwarted the D-NAB geneticide last generation, the last truly ugly wart of 
history to be suffered by mankind. 

“Would you really miss him?” Walsh asked, regarding Llorente. The question was 
painfully ironic, for this is exactly what was asked during the D-NAB crisis: “Would you miss 


them?” 
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The DNA bomb, “D-NAB,” began as a geneticide against Culicidae, the mosquito, that 


scourge of history. The technique of pantranscriptase made it possible to condemn a whole 
genotype into sudden apoptosis. This science of genetic ablation had advanced to the level such 
that once a selective genetic device were engaged (the bomb delivered and exploded), all of the 
mosquitos would perish in genetic collapse. To those who were reluctant to condemn an entire 
miracle of evolutionary handiwork, on principle, was asked, “Would you miss them?” Or 
malaria, yellow fever, West Nile, or dengue? 

Or the Muslims? Or the Jews? Or anyone genetically linked to them? It wasn’t much 
different whether a script for D-NAB was written for disease-carrying insect vectors or for 
undesirable sects, clans, or races. Everyone had their list of undesirables. 

Here was the Director, cluelessly reprising the war cry of D-NAB, targeting the very 
person, Llorente, who had militarily stopped this final “final solution” until the DVAX 
transcription vaccinations had rendered D-NAB impotent. Tragically too late, however, Llorente 
had been in Romania during a demonstration of intent where the world witnessed the horrifying 
elimination of the Roma vitsas (Gypsy tribes) of Easter Europe. Speculation as to which large 
population would have been next, which never happened, thanks to General Llorente, provided 
much academic debate for decades. As close as Colonel Leeper was to General Llorente, his 
friend had never spoken of this limited trial attack, but having been there to witness it had 
changed him in some intangible way. Even his book had dodged the first-person account of the 
Roma extinction. 

Llorente nothing? 

This pretentious, self-appointed, self-important ignoramus dared call a man like 
Llorente—or any man—nothing? Someone, somewhere, Leeper figured, would snap a crag into 


that big fat, stupid, fleshy head of his. 
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“Well?” asked Walsh. 


“Yes, sir.” (It was an automated reply.) “I’d be honored to take the position,” he said, his 
outside conversation a contradiction to the private one in his head that centered on his love for 
Llorente. 

“Excellent,” Walsh clapped his hands. “I will be in touch via enwrangled holoclip. 
Soon.” He gave Leeper another look over his sunglasses. “Anything else?” 

“Yes, sir. One thing,” Colonel Leeper said before standing. “This chair,” he said patting 
the armrests gently. “No, I’m not.” 

“Not what?” 

“Not comfortable. You had asked me when I first came in and sat down whether I was 
comfortable.” He arose and smartly left Walsh’s office; he didn’t want to be there when Walsh 
got his surprise. Walsh, a bit confused about the chair, donned a thumbclip from his desk drawer. 

“T want a bigger chair for my office,” he ordered the automaton. 

“By this afternoon,” it replied. “And sir?” 

sae ae: Vas 

“There’s a media newsfloater coming in.” 

“Yea, I know, my op-ed.” 

“No, sir, another one.” 

“Yea, I know, the editorial agreeing with it.” 

“No sir, even another one.” 

“That’s not possible. Check your CommLink. What I want to do right now is deal with 
Atilano. I’ve made him wait long enough, I think.” 

“Sir, the mediamissive headcast cannot be postponed. The media newsfloater is coming 


through as a Level-5 Interrupt.” 
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“Only we can do Levels 3 to 5. What the hell!” 


“Nevertheless—” 

“Ts it The Martian Citizen? Did I have an older draft of the op-ed that was left in the 
queue by mistake?” 

“No, not The Martian Citizen.” 

“Then what?” 

“Tt’s called The Martian Chronicle, and it starts in twenty seconds.” 

“The Martian Chronicle? By who?” 

“The author is purported to be a Ray Bradbury.” 

“Bradbury? Do we have a Bradbury on Mars?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then where’s it coming from?” 


“Lagrange 1, sir. Starts in three, two, one...” 


LEVEL-5 INTERRUPT 


The Martian Chronicle 
Dear Citizens, new-Martians, citizens of Earth, 
If you are seeing or hearing this, then you are hereby 


apprised of the unlawful regime currently in control of the 


Mars Colony. We apologize for the Level-5 Interrupt, but 


times like these are why there is such a thing as a Level-5 


Interrupt. 


Earth history is rife with lessons that have been kept 


in mind for the New Mars Colony Project. Utopia is not 
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possible, but certainly when this project was conceived it 


was felt mandatory to incorporate safeguards against the 


colossal mistakes that had been made searching for Utopia, 


making our Earth history bloody, soulless, cruel, and 


hellish. Colonization ji 


tself does not have a happy history 


on Barth. Designing on 
tyranny, despotism, and 
favoritism, oppression, 


implied a moral mandate 


the front end a society devoid of 


demagoguery, and their offspring— 


injustice, torture, and starvation— 


to exclude them based on what had 


been learned throughout 


the history of colonialism, 


imperialism, and territoriality. 


The lessons were there. The mandate was there. But 


times-—what it deserves. 


deserve better than the 


oral 


ultimately a people gets what it invites, and sadly—at 


The Nations of Earth, proud of 


their initial Mars design, categorically declares that you 


current regime, spearheaded by the 


previous NOE liaison, Denton Walsh. 
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His original purpose was to provide a watchdog of the 


Security Command to prevent the very thing he is creating— 


an independent Mars blind to the shortsighted pitfalls of 
isolationism. 


An independent Mars is not a survivable, viable 


option. Humans were evolved on Earth, and as long as Mars 


has to be evolved for humans and the distances between th 


two planets incorporate vacuum, radiation, and logistical 


complexities to cross, then no colony, even one deemed 
self-sufficient, can remain self-sufficient. At some point, 
while awaiting construction of such necessary industries as 


steel manufacturing, mass textiles, thermoplastics, and 


other background support of life as we know it, this new 


Mars will falter. The self-sustaining label is a bit of a 


ghost, an empty promise. It is self-sustaining as long as 


Earth remains a final supplier for the missing links which 


will inevitably appear. A single Hydrome is not a crown of 


self-reliance. We all appreciate how convenient it is to 


have real ball bearings. 
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Therefore, please know that the bravado of self- 


reliance that rationalizes this declaration of independence 


is nothing more than extortion and economic blackmail. The 


current illegal regime threatens to cease supplying what 


Mars offers without a better “deal.” Earth’s response is 
that we didn’t need you before and we can do without you 
again. 

Please do not misunderstand. This is not meant as a 
push-come-to-shove. We couldn’t be proud of our 


Civilization if it were so uncivilized as to cut Mars off. 


That would never happen. You are safe in the arms of Mother 


Earth. We just cannot say the same for Denton Walsh and the 


regime that continues to support him and engineer thes 
disastrous machinations. 

True, Mars started out to establish a successful 
business relationship among governments and industries, and 


even further, linking that relationship between two 


planets; but it was designed with the greatness of our 


people paramount. A business that puts its people first can 


have both. A business that puts its business first will 


have neither, without the strong arm tactics of blackmail, 


intimidation, and if necessary, perversions of justice— 
force, imprisonment, death squads, mysterious 


disappearances, and murder. Gangsterism is not a good 
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business except for the very few gangsters at the top. 


History teaches this, this Prestige Society presages it, 
and Denton Walsh is engendering it. 


It’s not good colonization to export the evils of 


history. We wanted to do better with the lessons our blood 


has helped us learn and the progress our blood has helped 


us earn. To re-introduce narcissism and absolute authority 
into leadership is not just the parade of history’s clowns 


before your eyes, it’s stupid and puerile. The NOE 


recommends all Martian colonists not only defy Walsh’s 


authority and consider him and his adherents irrelevant in 
an enlightened age, but also deem him illegal on all 
levels. 

We embrace the parable of the prodigal son; we await 
all opportunities to assist you. 

Sincerely, for the NOE, 


Ray Bradbury, The Martian Chronicle. 


On Lagrange 1, Gavin Atilano smiled at Jeremy Pasternak. “Beautiful work, Jeremy,” he 
said to him. 

“Why Gavin,” Pasternak replied, “I think that’s the first time you’ ve ever complimented 
me on my work.” 

Walsh was livid, white-faced in the manner of white knuckles. “Automaton!” he shouted. 


“What is ‘puerile’’’? 
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“Tmmature; childish,” answered the automaton. “But sir, it pales in comparison to 


‘irrelevant.’” 

“Get Atilano up on the screen,” Walsh seethed. 

“Hello, Denton,” a softly spoken, smiling Atilano greeted him on videolink. There was a 
seven-second delay between the participants, the usual Lagrange | to Mars speed of signal 
exchange. Walsh pounded his fist hard on his desk and recovered from the stinging, all easily 
within the seven seconds. 

“Atilano! What the hell was that? Who saw that?” 

“Obviously, you did,” Atilano replied calmly. “We were afraid we wouldn’t be able to 
get it through your frequency blockade at all, but since you saw it, I guess, um, everyone. It came 
through as a non-queued real time bulletin with NOE Level-5 Interrupt status. Even those asleep 
probably dreamed it, too, under their eyelids.” 

Another seven seconds, another fist-pounding. “That’s fact, Denton,” Atilano added, 
“except about those who dreamed it—they probably wouldn’t remember it until they saw it for 
real after waking up.” He smiled at Walsh from Lagrange 1. 

A seven-second interval was inconvenient in even a convivial conversation, but in an 
inclement one it was maddening. It proved a formidable test to one’s patience, stamina, and 
composure. 

“So what now?” Walsh demanded. Another seven seconds. The other fist. 

“What now, you ask? You surrender yourself, that’s what now. Surrender to General 
Llorente.” 

“T knew it!” Walsh seethed to himself. Atilano then saw Walsh erupt into a fit of laughter. 
“As if!” he shouted at him, then, “just who is this Ray Bradbury?” Seven seconds later, Walsh 


saw Atilano chortle. 
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“Ladies and gentlemen,” Atilano announced derisively to others out of his holoclip view 


and, apparently, to the non-queued real time NOE Level-5 Interrupt Mars-wide audience, 
“behold, the leader of the New Mars Order.” Walsh and the rest of Mars heard the unseen others 
in Atilano’s company, just off-camera, laughing, too. 

The Director’s planet laughed. 

Walsh abruptly directed the automaton, via his thumblcip, to proceed with the 25" 
Century version of hanging up, which disengaged the hijacked CommLink, ending the real time 
broadcast. He exploded at the automaton. 

“Tell me about this Ray Bradbury clown. Who is he? What’s he got to do with Mars? 
With the Security Command? Are you sure he’s not on Mars? Can he be arrested? Did he really 
write this Martian Chronicle piece?” The automaton, even with personality accrual, could never 
laugh at Walsh. 

“Ray Douglas Bradbury, 20" Century science-fiction writer contemporary with Isaac 
Asimov, Robert Heinlein, and Arthur C. Clarke. Everyone knows this.” 

“T don’t believe that!” 

“Believe what?” 

“That everyone knows it. Not everyone.” 

“No,” the automaton corrected itself. “Not everyone. You didn’t. I apologize.” 
“Damn straight.” 

“In any event, Bradbury wrote Fahrenheit 451, The Illustrated Man, and—” 

“Let me guess. The Martian Chronicle.” 

“Actually, The Martian Chronicles. He also wrote—” 

“Stop!” Walsh could not have felt more foolish had the automaton laughed at him, too. 


“Desperate times call for desperate actions,” he mumbled to himself. 
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“and Something Wicked This Way Comes,” the automaton finished. 


Renée and approximately 2100 of the 2700 colonists saw the Level-5 Interrupt that was 
The Martian Chronicle. She thought the sarcasm was wonderful, as was Walsh’s unlettered 
stupidity. She thought about the fact that there were as many colonists on Mars as there were 
crags in the VSD bin. Were this, she thought, an apocalyptic sci-fi horror story by Bradbury, 
himself, it meant a crag for every human head on the planet, and any reader could predict just 
where the horror story was headed. Walsh had tried. She was thankful for the hard work done 
overnight to place the second barrier. 

Of the roughly 600 who missed the mediamissive headcast, several hundred were 
children, the others night workers who would catch it upon awakening and then remember their 


dream. 
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39 


Mare and Dr. Marcus Willner sat chatting about dreams and Mars. Willner realized that 
what he had seen and heard on the enhanced holoclip, and what Mare had experienced, were not 
the random misfiring of a child’s neurons in a child’s dream. This seemed a tableau, a 
presentation, a privileged peek at an extinct, magnificent race from eons past. What a gift! To 
witness what he witnessed through Mare. There was more to her crag, Willner realized, than just 
an inert foreign body lodged in her brain. 

“T might kidnap you, Mare, to make you my lifelong work,” he teased. 

“My Dad would beat you up.” 

“That’s why you’re safe with me,” he said. “Don’t want that.” 

“Dr. Willner?” his automaton paged. 

TY esr? 

“Mare Mickal’s parents are here...with a guest.” 

“Who’s the guest?” 


“T don’t know,” replied the automaton. 
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“Curious,” he mumbled. Her parents were the only ones designated for any privileged 


medical information. He looked at Mare, who extended her hands in puzzled resignation. 
“Please, then, let them in,” he instructed. The door opened. Deniz moved through slowly as if 
hiding something. Evan followed. 

Tuesday was behind Evan. 

Dr. Willner dropped his thumbclip. His mouth was open. He started to talk but only 
stammered. Finally he croaked, “Please clear my schedule. Forever.” 

“You have a schedule?” Mare asked. Willner’s eyes slowly moved from what he 
recognized as a Martian to Mare. 

“That’s an old doctor joke, the schedule, clearing it,” he explained softly, returning his 
gaze to what he recognized from Mare’s dream. “It means I’m going to be busy. For a long 
time.” 


“Hello, Dr. Willner,” Tuesday greeted him. The doctor laughed a nervous laugh. 


Back at the VSD, Renée, Blaise, Chris, and Ricardo listened in earnest as Deniz’s 
datastrip interview transcript was presented by the automaton. 


Datastrip Privileged Conversation, continued. 


D: What if one of the m’rang is gay? 

T: Sexuality in humans is presented by the brain. 
Sexuality in Martians is determined by gender alone—by the 
reproductive organs. 

D: In your chest? 

T: Yes. The gender is the genitals alone. In our 


chests. There is no hetero- or homosexuality. Each member 
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of the trinus chooses one of the other two into which to 


interlock; and the other; and the other. We are a serial 


cirele:. 

D: A three-part ourobos. 

T: I do not know that word. 

D: Like you said, a serial circle, but end-to- 
beginning and beginning-to-end, connected. 

T: Oh. Like crags. 


D: Exactly. I should know that word, but I’m—” 


D: Don’t say it. [PAUSE]. What about genetic exchange? 
T: When our Chantu find us—” 

D: Chantt? 

T: We await our Chantt. Each trinus has one, and 


successful reproduction relies on a specifically attracted 


Chantu entering the circle for the exchange. It goes from A 


to B, from B to C, and from C to A, as mediated by the 


Chantt. Once the A, B, and C are determined, it never goes 


retrograde or in any other different order until after 


gestation and birth. Thus genetic mixing yields variation, 


and can be mixed further with a shuffling of the three with 


next m’rang. All three siblings are created at once—-three— 
one for each member of the trinus. 
D: The Chantt. I had no idea. What an extraordinary 


synergy—across species lines. 
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T: Not really, Dr. Mickal. Think of bees pollenating 


flowers. 
D: And the Chantt for the trinus, that specific one—-is 


that a special relationship, too? 


T: Very. It’s the bond that connects two ends of 


Mother Mars. Flora and fauna, as you call it. 
D: Have you found your other members of your trinus? 
Have you seen your special Chantt? 


T: That’s personal. 


D: Oh, sorry. Um, you don’t remember the last time 


this happened with you, or if it even happened ever? 


T: My long term memory is not very powerful, I’m 
afraid. 

D: Do your remember what you had for supper with me? 

T: My short term memory is not very powerful, also, 
I’m afraid. 

D: Don’t say it. 

T: What? That I’m stupid? No. I really don’t have to, 


do I? 


At this point they underwent the Level-5 Interrupt intrusion from Lagrange | and “Ray 
Bradbury.” They listened in disbelief. Blaise was the first to comment. 


“Tt looks like there’s trouble in paradise.” 
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Renée noticed a signal imprint on the running floater, notifying her there was a visitor to 


the VSD. 

“Wednesday, Thursday, go with Chris to the back kitchen.” Chris nodded and led them 
off. “Allow him in,” Renée instructed the automaton, which although censored from the usual 
goings-on, still had servile functionality. The hiss of the automatic front door preceded the 
arrival of a very severe man. 

“Hullo,” he barked. “My name is Lt. Lawrence. I am your Prestige Society Welcome 
Wagon volunteer.” Renée noticed a sidearm. 

“You’re armed,” Renée gasped. Ricardo leaned in close to her. 

“Part of the uniform, ma’am,” he said. 

“The volunteer uniform?” Blaise asked. 

“Forget the gun,” he said, “that’s not why I’m here.” 

“Thank God,” said Renée. 

He was a black man, so chiseled and muscly as to strain the seams of his shirt at the 
sleeves and neck. He appeared very anabolic and was the ilk that more than likely devoted the 
majority of his waking physical and mental activity to the construction and maintenance of his 
muscles he so contractingly and willingly presented. His eyes were white and bulging and 
seldom blinking. In between fierce chews of gum he spoke in blurts as if he were firing off 
phrases to a spotter on the final exertion of a run of pumps. 

His physique, which his mirror called perfect, was in fact a self-parody, an unintended 
caricature, of what he aspired to be. He seemed stupid. 

At least the Martians had the integrity to admit it. 

“Have a seat, Lt. Lawrence,” Renée offered icily. He had trouble bending but ultimately 


seated himself. All three expected a ripping sound but were surprised. 
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“Must be flextile you’re wearing on your ‘Extra Medium’ shirt,” Blaise said. Lawrence 


regarded the material he wore. 

“Wouldn’t wear anything else,” Lawrence said, missing the joke. 

“What can we do for you?” Renée asked. She was seated at the conference room table 
across from Lawrence, Ricardo standing by her side. Lawrence appeared nonplussed about the 
uniform Ricardo himself was wearing. 

“T’ve come to welcome you to the Prestige Society.” There was a stunned silence. 

“Lt. Lawrence,” Renée began, “did you by any chance see the Level-5 interrupt we just 
saw?” Lawrence looked puzzled. 

“Yes.” 

“And you still come to welcome us?” Renée laughed. 

“Yes. That’s what I’m here for.” Blaise and Ricardo exchanged a glance. “We at the 
Prestige society want to know why you haven’t joined yet.” His eyes bulged in anticipation of 
the answer. 

“Who is ‘we at the Prestige Society’?” Ricardo asked. 

“Me. And some others,” he answered uncomfortably. 

“What others?” Ricardo pressed. 

“Everyone.” 

“Not us.” 

“No, not yet. That’s why I’m here.” 

“Well,” Ricardo said, “my message to ‘we at the Prestige Society’ is—and I remind you 
that I am technically the military head of the Prestige Guard—my message is...not us!” Ricardo 
walked over to the chair where Lawrence sat. Lawrence now seemed to notice Llorente’s outfit, 


puzzled that Ricardo wore a Prestige uniform, too. 
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“What if we’re undecided?” Ricardo asked with a menacing tone. “Again, from the 


military head of the Prestige Guard.” Lawrence rested his right hand on the top of his holstered 
gun. 

“Again,” Lawrence repeated, “that’s what I’m here for. He petted the holstered gun as a 
clear gesture. 

“That’s a joke?” Ricardo asked in no joking tone. Lawrence stood suddenly, his fingers 
fumbling to unsnap the holster. His chair fell backward onto the floor. 

“T’ve been instructed,” Lawrence announced, “to—” 

The special forces experience in Ricardo unsnapped his own holster of sorts, and he 
pinched the web space between Lawrence’s thumb and index finger with his own thumb and 
index finger. 

Lawrence’s web space, one of those silent but cowardly pressure points that surrender 
immediately under attack, lost quickly and totally. He was on his knees, and in an instant 
Ricardo had Lawrence’s right arm bent very unnaturally behind his muscular trapezoid of a back. 
Ricardo easily led him whimpering out of the door and down the hall. He triggered one of the 
animal containment doors and pushed him in while simultaneously and deftly removing his gun 
which dangled as a limp, useless appendage in his denervated hand. 

“Don’t worry,” Ricardo told him, “these, um...” he strained to identify the occupants 
through the smoked window, “monkeys are nice monkeys. I think.” The containment door hissed 
shut as Ricardo heard the first primate shrieks fade with the hermetic closure. Through the 
window Lawrence sat crouching and inert, his exophthalmic eyes bulging at the orangutan that 
regarded him suspiciously. Chris peeked from the rear room off the hallway to see what the door 
hiss meant. Ricardo waved him toward him. Although Lawrence no longer had his pistol, he was 


able to retrieve his thumbclip from his shirt pocket with his good hand; he moved stealthily and 
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slowly, lest he further goad his orange-haired territorial host. He opened and then whispered into 


the CommLink. 

“He’s behind the glass,” he told Chris. “Damn lucky I didn’t throw him in with the 
crags,” he added as they returned to the conference room.” He stopped when he saw Renée and 
altered his direction abruptly to hover over her. She didn’t, it was clear, wear well through the 
experience. 

“He was going to shoot us!” she blurted. Her face was ashen, her eyes panicky. Ricardo 
cupped her damp face in his hands. In his most effective testosterone reassurance he could 
dispense, he said, “No one shoots anyone on Mars. That’s crazy.” She didn’t seem to buy it. He 
repeated it, drilling into her eyes. “No one’s going to shoot anybody. That. Is. Crazy.” She drew 
a long breath, her cheeks still cupped by him. 

“What enclosure did you put him in?” she asked. 

“One of the monkey ones. The big ones. Orangutans I think.” 

“T hope they throw all their shit at him,” she said angrily. Ricardo relaxed his hands and 
when the trial seemed successful, removed them from her cheeks. 

“All those muscles,” Blaise said in wonder, “and he went down with just a pinch. I am 
impressed.” 

“No one’s going to shoot anyone,” Ricardo repeated once more, circling his glare at each 
of them. 

“You’ve got to teach me that pinch,” Blaise said. 

“CommLink, Colonel Leeper to General Llorente,” the automaton announced. 


“Communique, unfortunately, cannot pass the Weirjam. Sorry, but there is nothing to present.” 
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“Do you think Walsh is going to come?” Renée asked, the scared little girl within 


escaping, as hard as she tried to stifle it. “Or more like him?” She pointed toward the animal 
enclosures. 

“The Martian Chronicle,” Blaise said, shaking his head. 

“T think with the Martian Chronicle out and viral,” Ricardo said with a wink Blaise’s 
way, “and Lawrence and the Welcome Wagon derailed and detained, we should expect a lot 
more company. The VSD was the last holdout of scientists, the last ones to be working. Only 
because of these crags. And ferramine. I think Walsh believes we can synth it for whatever he 
thinks he can do with it.” 

“Ferramine,” Blaise admitted, “pretty good stuff.” They looked at him. “You know, of 
course, in the right hands.” 

“T wasn’t going to be able to milk the crag potential much longer,” Ricardo continued. 
“T’m surprised I held Walsh off as long as I did. Team, we’re about to be boarded and closed 
down. Real soon. Probably be a raid with troops. I know recently all your research has been off 
the automata, so if you have data you want, I would suggest putting it on a datastrip, put it 
through the Quanzer enwrangler, and stuff it in a good hiding place.” 

Chris had waited patiently, then asked, “What about the animals?” 

“Chris,” Ricardo answered, “We have a lot more pressing things to deal with, all of a 
sudden. Like, what about the Martians?” He was not dismissive. It was a tone of a seasoned 
veteran who accepted the reality that people come first, which included Martians. Especially in 
war. He was surprisingly gentle and had an apologetic tone, as if he were speaking with Mare, 
and if he knew crags, he was: himself to Thursday to Tuesday to Mare. 


Renée gulped a swallow of water from a cup. “What now?” 
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“Leeper was trying to warn me about something,” Ricardo said, “but it was 


Weirjammed.” 

“He was probably trying to warn you about everything,” Blaise surmised. 

The servile automaton announced the arrival of Evan, Deniz, Mare, and Tuesday. “With a 
guest,” it added, “Dr. Marcus Willner.” 

“He insisted,” Evan explained as he walked in. 

Following him in, Willner pointed to Tuesday. “If you think I’m going to let this guy out 
of my site, then you’re crazy.” 

“Ts that a psychiatry joke, Marcus?” Blaise asked, approaching to hug him hello. 

“Um, no, actually,” Willner answered. 

“Evan and company,” Blaise offered, “you know Marcus. Everyone else, this is Dr. 
Willner. And I speak for the group here, Marcus, when I say that it’s good to have a psych doctor 
here, because crazy stuff is about to happen. Goon squads and guns.” 

“Guns?” Willner asked. “Are there even guns on Mars?” 

“Not exactly a whole squad of goons,” Ricardo explained. “Just one goon. And only one 
gun so far and the goon’s already in the dog house and the gun’s out of his reach.” He 
reconsidered. “More like the monkey house.” 

“More like the ape house,” Renée corrected him absently, her attention still on goons and 
guns. 

Deniz darted her eyes all around in alarm. “Mare! Where is she? Where is Mare?” she 
cried. 

The maternal desperation overwhelmed the room. Ricardo bolted out of the door toward 


the orangutan enclosure, but it was too late. Everyone had followed him and were stopped short 
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by what they saw. Lawrence held Mare by her collar and had his gun again, unsteady in his 


wobbly but uninjured, non-dominant, left hand. 

“Daddy!” Mare shouted in terror. “He smiled at me and asked me to please let him out 
and I knew it had to be a mistake him being in with the orangutans and he said please, so I did 
and—” she ran out of breath. Dr. Willner, who had been following her for the psychological 
trauma she had sustained long before her crag attack, concluded this was the last thing her trust 
in adults needed. 

Blaise looked at Ricardo in expectation, while Ricardo’s mind raced through acrobatic 
flow sheets of options. 

“How'd he get his gun again?” shouted Renée. Mare started crying and Lawrence held 
her collar more tightly, even though it was his previously injured hand. Deniz whimpered. 

“When he was behind the glass, I guess I laid the gun on the windowsill out here in the 
hall,” Ricardo said, more to himself. Then to Renée, “I didn’t want to go back to you with it. 
Didn’t want you to see it. I figured, you know—” 

“You figured wrong,” Lawrence said abruptly. He was furious, his white, bulging eyes 
nervously darting back and forth. He wore several gashes on his left arm, indicating there had 
been some interaction in the bin. 

Martians joined the crowd in the hall. The abruptly stopped press of VSD colleagues was 
followed by the gentle Martians, still hidden behind them. Tuesday was the tallest of them all 
and he interpreted the situation correctly form behind his human blind: 

Mare was in danger. 

The one of his mouths that had the deepest and thickest vocal cords channeled out a 
subsonic vibrato; the animals began jumping, shrieking, crying, and barking in agitation. The 


subsonic synchronized the messaging in his nervous system and ferramine buckyballs virtually 
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rolled the appropriate virtual amino acids into appropriate virtual receptor sites. At the speed of 


light. The physiologic response inverted his intraocular lenses and fired the erectile muscles 
among his millions of louvered feathered scales. He grew by a meter, towering over the humans. 
The hallway was wide enough for four of the humans abreast, but all six of them fell back behind 
Tuesday as he charged forward with two colossal steps. The Martian had never seen a gun, but 
he knew how they were upsetting to Renée. And from Mare’s hologames, he knew that they 
were designed to put extra holes in a person—unwelcome holes. Dangerous holes. He knew 
humans were all born with just the right amount of holes and he didn’t want Mare to have any 
extra ones. Besides this cogent rationale, Lawrence was putting Mare in danger, which evoked a 
cogent irrationale. His scalp fiberoptics waved angrily above him, glowing red. 

The tails from the ferramine buckyballs filled more receptor sites and the subsonic 
vibrato matured into a roar. More mouths were involved, showing menacing dark teeth. Photonic 
energies summated and filled his light basket. He began flailing his akimbo arms. By now, all the 
mouths were involved in projecting a dissonance of lower registers, several octaves lower than 
the usual Martian elocution. 

He outstretched his arms, Martian fists slamming hall wall to hall wall, cutting off the 
rest of them, now hunkered behind him. 

“Tuesday!” Deniz shouted hysterically. 

“Tuesday!” shouted Mare, but it was a different type of shout. It was a communal shout, 
and next Mare matched Tuesday’s roar. Lawrence trembled in disbelief. He had no idea what he 
was seeing or hearing. 

“What kinda animals you got here!” he screamed. He cocked the hammer back on his 
pistol. This gave Mare an opportunity to struggle, but Lawrence tightened his hold on her collar 


until she began choking. 
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Tuesday suddenly grew an additional half meter. His girth, likewise, expanded. All of his 


soft scales, previously louvered so compactly, now were unlouvered fully and threateningly. 
Unquestionably threatening. Their previous overlapping edges were now interlocked in a 
Leviathan exoskeleton. 
Wednesday and Thursday now made their way to the front to join Tuesday; likewise, 
they arrayed. 
“Shappoff,” Tuesday’s primary mouth seethed ominously. 
“Uh-oh,” Deniz intoned. She knew Shappoff. 
Suddenly, all six of Tuesday’s auxiliary mouths, each skewed by microseconds, screamed 
terribly, each easily over 110 dB. 
“Shappoff! 
Shappoff! 
Shappoff! 
Shappoff! 
Shappoff! 
Shappoff!” followed by “Gah-Ree-Shappoff! 
Gah-Ree-Shappoff! 
Gah-Ree-Shappoff! 
Gah-Ree-Shappoff! 


Gah-Ree-Shappoff! 
Gah-Ree-Shappoff!” this time non-syncopated, but even 


louder. 

All three Martians joined in, eighteen mouths, like the Mormon Tabernacle Choir from 
Hell, a chorale of Furies in a small room, singing for vengeance. It was thunderous. It was alien 
and terrifying. It was fear and terror. It was Phobos and Deimos. 

Deniz and Renée held their ears. Deniz knew Shappoff, but could only tremble at what 
the Gah-Ree prefix might mean. 

Mare broke free and Lawrence fired toward the Martians; Mare froze with the sound of 


the shot within the hallway. Tuesday whipped out one of his auxiliary chest arms and caught the 
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bullet in a fantastic maneuver of blurred speed. He opened his central arm’s palm and considered 


the bullet lying next to the rust-bloodied palmar proboscis, obviously damaged somewhat by the 
feat. 

Evan knew; so did Deniz. And Mare, for that matter: Lawrence had just shot Tuesday in 
his genitals. It is a universal truism that such an action invites a universal response. 

Tuesday next amply demonstrated for the group what adding the prefix to the Martian 
expletive for anger did. A final combination of neuroreceptors filled and his light basket 
distorted to reflect back the collected light in a retrograde direction along his optic neurotubes to 
his eyes. He winked at Lawrence, which confused him over and beyond his already astounded 
mind that he winked back, hoping that would be what the Martian wanted. Tuesday’s eyes 
glowed faintly, then an intense beam leapt out in a tight column at Lt. Lawrence from one of 
them. Then it shut off and the other eye resumed in an uninterrupted hand-off. It went back and 
forth this way. At first Lawrence’s skin sizzled, then undulated on the surface like bacon in a 
pan, then began popping. First the epidermis, then the dermis. He screamed. Next, all of his hard- 
earned muscles began to denature. 

Lt. Lawrence was frying. 

Tuesday began tracking out third degree burns in slashing strips crisscrossing his face. 
Lawrence shut his eyes to lock them tightly and screamed louder when they seemed to pop from 
under them, a burst of liquid from under his eyes plopping down his shirt. No one had noticed at 
what point he had dropped his gun. Smoke came off of him and hovered. He had his own dirty 
cloud. 

Everyone smelled it. 

The burned man collapsed in a heap on the floor. Tuesday collapsed into himself again 


and Mare ran tearfully to her mother. 
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“T’m sorry 

I’m sorry 
sorry,” three of Tuesday’s mouths said. 

Mars 1, Earth nothing, Blaise thought to himself, the sarcasm underscoring his anger. 
Mare broke from Deniz and ran to Tuesday and hugged him, even though she only came up to 
his thighs. Deniz jumped in, too, hugging both. 

“Damn!” Ricardo said incredulously. 

“Yea,” agreed Evan. 

Dr. Willner let escape his nervous laugh. “I need professional help,” he said in a breaking 
voice. 

“So does this guy,” Evan said of Lawrence, still heaped on the floor, smoking but 
moaning pitifully. Renée used her thumbclips to summon paramedics. All of the animals, who 
after their initial alarm had become strangely silent during Tuesday’s retaliation, now began 
acting up again, barking, screeching, whistling, snorting, and jumping. Hearing the cacophony, 
Lawrence started, then cried out in terror, splitting his charred lips. 

“Intruder alert,” the automaton announced. 

“Who?” Renée asked. They all ran back to the conference room. 

“Over 200 persons,” it replied. 

“And?” Renée asked. 

“T cannot tell you more. I am servile, only.” Renée used her thumbclip to arm her 
automaton with its higher functionalities. “Thank you,” it said. “They come wearing combat- 
ready attire and are armed, if what I’ve assimilated from review of my appraisascan of Mr. 
Lawrence translates accurately.” 

“Shappoff,” Deniz said quietly to herself, which said it all. 


“More guns!” Renée cried. She trembled. Ricardo came close again. 
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“No one is shooting anybody,” he repeated yet again, sternly. That is when they heard the 


first shots. 

“Shit!” Renée exclaimed. 

“Shit,” repeated her automaton. 

“Shit,” even Ricardo mumbled. “I thought you had Mr. Know-it-all fixed,” he whispered 
to Renée in an effort to smolder the firestorm within her. He was unsuccessful. 

“Way down the list of priorities,” she snapped back. “Who are they shooting at? At us? 
At our building? At each other? What the hell, Ricardo?” 

Evan went to check on Lawrence back in the hall and Mare followed him to check on the 
animals which were very upset by the loud turmoil, the burning flesh smell, and now the gunfire 
outside. And they were all very hungry. They hadn’t eaten since the day before due to the rations 
cut-off and the tumultuous goings-on at the VSD. There was more food crated near the garage 
area, but no one had gotten to it today before all the drama had started. 

In the conference room Renée instructed her automaton to display the outside perimeter. 
From the gunfire they expected something unusual, but none of them expected they would ever 
see this on Mars—an armed skirmish. Two opposing forces. An actual battle. 

Renée had assumed an armed contingent would come for them, but now she was 
surprised—although hardly comforted—by a second force trying to thwart the first. 

Gunplay. Casualties falling. The worst that Earth had to offer a brand new and shiny 
place like Mars. It was offensive on a planetary scale. What was being portrayed was the very 
first Battle of Mars. 

War had been imported successfully. 

The first force, it was reasonable to assume, had been sent by Walsh. The second? Ray 


Bradbury, figuratively; Colonel Leeper actually. Ricardo squinted, then used his own thumbclip 
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to pan, scan, zoom, and confirm this. A round broke a high-perched transom window. Deniz and 


Renée screamed. 

“Evan, you have Mare?” Deniz called out. 

While Ricardo and now Chris leaned into the real time holoclip, Blaise stood in a corner 
next to Tuesday. 

“Those middle hands are pretty fast, it seems,” he said. 

“Tt seems so,” agreed the Martian. 

“Really fast.” 

“They have to be.” 

“Fast enough to catch a bullet,” Blaise added. “I figure, about Mach 2.” 

Another round reported with a ricochet sound, but by now Renée realized the angles were 
all wrong. None of the shots could make a line-of-sight trajectory directly to the inner part of the 
room. 

Evan bolted in with a very concerned face. 

“What?” Renée asked. Evan studied the holoclip. 

“Yep. It looks exactly like what it sounds like,” he said to himself. Then to Renée, 
“Nothing, nothing new. Just all this.” To Deniz, “Mare’s in with the dogs—she’s safe. It’s the 
most internal place of the whole building. No windows toward the outside.” He waved at the 
holodepiction of the ongoing battle. “I guess Mr. Lawrence’s medical help won’t be coming 
anytime soon.” 

“T’m areal doctor, not just a Ph.D.,” Willner said. “Oh, sorry, doctors, I didn’t mean it 


like that. But I should go tend to him.” 
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“No,” Blaise objected, pushing Tuesday his way. “Look at this guy first.” Tuesday 


hesitated at first, but then let Willner retrieve his center arm to hold out the palm, showing his 
injury. 

“May I?” Willner asked. 

“Yes,” Tuesday replied. Tuesday liked him. He trusted him. Wednesday and Thursday, 
who were standing nearby, turned away out of a sense of respect and propriety. 

“T’ll get the first aid cart,” Renée offered. She went out to the hallway toward the lab. She 
avoided the sight of Lawrence, but she could still smell him. She saw Mare in the canine 
enclosure and waved to check on her. Mare waved back that all was well. There were no 
transoms in the enclosure, so there would be no ricochets to worry about. Renée marveled at the 
child’s resiliency after what had happened, seeing her comforted by all the wagging tails. 

She retrieved the cart and returned to the conference room. Dr. Willner proceeded and 
Tuesday’s palm and proboscis wounds were cleaned and dressed in dry flextile bandaging. Only 
then did the other two Martians turn back again toward Tuesday. 

“Y° know,” Blaise said, “if the good guys don’t beat the bad guys, we still have these 
three big boys on our side.” 

“Colonel Leeper will prevail,” Ricardo insisted. 

“You said no one was getting shot, too,” Renée said, but sadly. 

“T trained him. I know him. He knows what’s at stake, and he knows I’m in here with 
you.” Another bullet struck the other transom window, and all but Ricardo and the three 
Martians flinched. 

“I’m not bulletproof,” Tuesday abruptly declared. 


“But—” Blaise started. 
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“Catching a bullet is one thing. It takes one’s speed to do it, and the retrieval causes 


buffering of the angular momentum to reduce the impact.” He held out his bandaged inner hand 
as proof. The other Martians turned away again for a moment, then turned back. 

“And we thought you were stupid,” Blaise teased. 

“We have our moments 

moments 
moments,” Thursday said. 

Tuesday tried to smile with several mouths, one or two almost succeeding. “Don’t do 
that, please,” Blaise said. “I know what you’re trying to do—the cultural overture and all, really, 
we all appreciate it, but it’s just creepy, and—” The automaton alarm sounded. 

“Security breach,” it announced amid the sudden warbling of sirens. 

“Shit?” Renée asked. 

“Very shit,” Mr. Know-it-all confirmed. 

“The good guys or the bad guys,” Ricardo asked it. 

“I’m sorry,” it said, “I wasn’t discretionary enough to tell based on your audience 
reactions I logged, based on my appraisascan.” 

No one noticed that Mare had been gone too long. Mare with puppies and dogs and no 
windows had meant no worries, and worries occupied all the attention. 

All of the animals were famished, having missed their last three meals. There had been 
no new deliveries and even though there were enough rations to fill a two-story palate, no one at 
the VSD had had a chance to devise a plan to spread them out over any type of rationing 
schedule. That would have likely been this day had it turned out to be a typically non-violent 
day. 

Mare knew very well how to program a RibCar, or in this case the huge RibCart. It was 


as simple as laying in the Point A to Point B and then assigning the RibCart’s mobile signature to 
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the ribbon route. Point A could easily be Mare and her animals; Point B could easily be the 


Hydrome. She used the autofork, another working robot with a simple instruction set, to load the 
large palate to the cart loader. Next, she used a wristlaser to cut a swath of spilling food and seed 
from the packaged rations onto the open cargo bed. She knew from her visits here the code for 
the doors, long overdue for its reset but never done. The RibCart garage door opened for her on 
the first try. 

She engaged the ribbon route, which silently lifted and rolled the cart vehicle to the 
courtyard with the high walls. She paused the cart. She now could hear the gunfire, but she 
remained undeterred. After all, this was for the animals. She had apparently given this a lot of 
thought. Perhaps not all on her own. 

She pulled out a coiled hose and flipped the release lever on the nozzle, and the water 
flowed forcefully enough to douse the rations and food stuffs on the cargo bed of the RibCart. 
Even she could now smell it all, so she knew the animals would be rapt. 

“Good!” she exclaimed, shut off the hose, which recoiled itself, and started the RibCart 
again with a thumbclip that was tethered to the open garage door. It was a simple 
thumbinstruction, just an unpause, and the RibCart resumed its journey. The Hydrome lay ahead 
and as the RibCart automatically invited the large courtyard gates to open, it departed the VSD, 
its odoriferous baitstream trailing behind. She had a vague idea of the speeds of all of the 
different animals to sight-gauge a guess for an appropriate speed for the departing RibCart. 

She ran back into the VSD and used the touch screen on all of the animal enclosures 
except the crags. The animals lumbered out of their opened enclosures with some uncertainty 
initially, but then began running amok. 

The lure worked. It didn’t take long for the hungry animals to pick up the scent and begin 


following. 
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Mare knew it was no Noah’s Ark and that it wasn’t foolproof; she wondered whether the 


Hydrome gates would even open for it. They probably would, recognizing a laden RibCart. But 
she wanted to at least try to save as many animals as she could. As precocious and clever as she 
was, however, she was not insightful enough to prevent the parade of cart and animals from 
passing right through the battle line. If these soldiers, she thought, had no trouble shooting each 
other, they would have no trouble shooting all the animals now or even after all the fighting was 
over. 

It was the external gate opening that triggered the intruder alert that had set the sirens off. 
The gate didn’t know the difference between invasion and escape, and Mare’s parents and the 
others in the conference room assumed a coming drama: one or the other of an armed force 
would soon pounce, either to save them or to arrest them. Or worse. 

The automaton sensed an approaching presence. “Ten meters away,” it reported. Then, 
“five meters...two meters...” Then, “Prepare for intruder entrance.” 

Ricardo had Lawrence’s pistol on him and was dedicated to it since his colossal mistake 
with it before. It would work for him, since it was one of those paramilitary versions that didn’t 
have the palm print recog safety on it. But even armed so, he knew he was kidding himself. 

The door nudged open and Ricardo raised the gun. In walked Mare who, when seeing the 
gun, promptly screamed. Tuesday flared into full stature array for a second time. His pieces 
quickly snapped together and erect. 

“Down, boy,” Blaise told him. He collapsed back to regular height, Ricardo tucked the 
gun behind his back, out of sight, and Mare was once again in Deniz’s arms. 

“Listen,” said Ricardo. All noticed that the gunfire had stopped. When they huddled to 
look at the monitored perimeter, they were stunned to see that the quiet was not due to any one 


side’s victory, but to a truce of indecision while a parade of dogs, cats, apes, ferrets, rabbits, and 
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monkeys passed between the opposing forces, a cloud of birds aflutter about the whole 


movement. The RibCart, like Moses, led them onward to the Promised Land. Evan snapped 
around toward Mare. 

“Brilliant!” shouted Ricardo. He quoted Sun Tzu’s Art of War. “Book Six: Strength and 
Wellness. ‘Throw something unexpected into the equation. Even if it is nonsensical, it will make 
the enemy wonder and fret.’” 

“Don’t be so brilliant ever again,” Mare’s father scolded her, but her grin was ear to ear. 
Tuesday practiced his own grins. 

“Where are they going, Mare?” Renée asked. 

“Duh!” Mare mocked her. 

“Where, Mare?” Evan pressed. 

“To the Hydrome,” she answered proudly and confidently. 

“Did you hear us talking about this before?” Blaise asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

“Well, then, how did you know where to send them?” 

“Uncle Blaise! Duh!” she repeated. 

“Stop doing that, Mare,” Deniz reprimanded. 

“Where else would I send them? They certainly couldn’t stay here.” 

“Like us,” Dr. Willner commented soberly, which refocused everything. 

“Why’d they stop the shooting?” Renée asked. 

“Why’d they start?” Willner asked right back, his voice up an octave. 

“They didn’t stop to make it safe for a bunch of monkeys,” Blaise said. 

“Ten meters,” the automaton announced again. “Five meters...two meters.” Everyone 


was accounted for, so everyone drew a deep, nervous breath. 
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Colonel Leeper walked through. Before Ricardo could let his breath out in a sigh of 


relief, however, Denton Walsh followed closely behind with a gun in Leeper’s back. Behind 
them were about ten armed Prestige Guard members brandishing automatic rifles. The three 
Martians had fallen back to a wall, with Evan, Willner, Blaise, and Chris standing in front of 
them, concealing them as best they could. The Martians louvered down further, shrinking them 
to just under one and half meters. 

“Sorry, sir,” Prisoner Leeper said to his general, Ricardo Llorente. The ever-growing 
armed entourage peaked and stopped when no one else could fit into the conference room 
without retracting their arms and hands that brandished their weapons. 

Ricardo winked at Leeper because he understood. He didn’t have to outwardly thank him 
for his loyalty to a friend, to Mars, to Earth, to a mature sense of righteous history. 

“There’s a man down out in the hallway,” Walsh said angrily to Ricardo. “How did that 
happen?” He snatched away his sunglasses from his face. 

“He needs medical attention,” Willner said. “Will you allow in paramedics?” 

“Paramedics? Are you joking! Have you even looked outside?” Ricardo and the rest let 
that sink in. “Besides,” Walsh added, “‘he’s dead.” 

“Dead?” Renée asked guiltily. 

“Call it friendly fire,” Walsh explained. “He couldn’t survive, right? Did you see him? 
He was a cinder. Couldn’t leave him like that.” He was suddenly struck with a thought. 
“Euthanized,” he said. “I mean, this is a vet clinic, right?” He walked over toward Ricardo and 
approximated him face-to-face within a couple of centimeters. He fingered a hand-written note 
out of his shirt pocket. He began reading names. “Eggleton, Moore, Dillon, Payne, Shank, 
Gansey, Greene, Taffe, Thomas, Atkins, Brown, Stanley, Batts, Liles, Cromer, Comer, Potters— 


two of them, Viechek, Sjuve...Guess what?” He came even closer to Ricardo’s face. “They’re 
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dead, too, that’s what. “Griffin—what a mess he is—you should see him! Poor bastard, even if 


he had paid attention, he’d still be dead, with a shot to the front of his head instead of the back. 
The Ramseys—two of them, too.” 

“What about Nelson, Medina, Santiago, and—” Leeper tried to impose his own dead— 
the good guys dead. Walsh cut him short. 

“Silence!” he screamed, not veering a millimeter from his face lock on Ricardo. “Well, 
Mr. Historian,” he meant entirely for Ricardo, and taking a step back, “my Mexican French- 
loving historian.” 

“I’m Cuban,” Ricardo corrected him. 

“And it’s Francophile,” Blaise now added. Walsh only grinned sinisterly. 

“Whatever! So worried about corrupting this heavenly Eden with the dark side,” Walsh 
continued. “What would Napoleon say? What would Gandhi say?” He paused. “Or...Atilano? 
What would Mr. Diplomat of Peace Atilano say?” He widened his tight smile and snapped fully 
away from Ricardo. “A first for Mars. Its first murder,” he said, pointing toward the hallway. 

“You did that,” Renée objected. 

“No! You did that. I just put him out of his misery.” He snapped back around to Ricardo. 
“You’ve broken the seal, General. Cain and Abel have arrived. Well, maybe just Cain. Abel’s 
out there smoking in the hallway. 

Ricardo hated this imbecile for being even partially right. 

‘“What’s with the animals?” Walsh continued. Deniz clutched Mare closer to her. Walsh 
caught it. “Are they the little girl’s animals?” He looked again at Ricardo. “Your colonel ceased 
fire because of the animals. We were able to move in. So, thank you.” 


“Why did you cease fire?” Ricardo asked Leeper. 
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“Shut up!” shouted Walsh, spit flying like an actor on stage spraying the front row. “I ask 


the questions.” He considered for a moment, then turned to Leeper himself. “Why did you cease 
fire, Colonel Idiot?” Leeper looked at Ricardo for approval, then answered Walsh. 

“We thought it might be a VSD surrender,” Leeper answered, so there might be no reason 
to fight. No enemy if your mission surrenders. I was just thinking of any way to cap the body 
count.” 

“Animals first. Woman and children second?” Walsh laughed. “That’s rich!” 

“No,” answered Leeper. “Everybody first. It was a sea change in the scenario,” Leeper 
explained, himself quoting The Art of War. Ricardo smirked. “In a battle moving too quickly, a 
sea change requires pause and appraisal. A change can be made beneficial or unfavorable to—” 

“More unfavorable than capture?” Walsh roared. 

“Sometimes it is,” Ricardo interrupted, which was a private ‘well done’ to Leeper, “when 
there’s a lot less dead soldiers.” 

“And more prisoners,” Walsh smiled. He put his sunglasses back on. “So everybody’s 
happy, I guess. I know I am.” He faced Ricardo again. “How ‘bout you, General? Happy?” 
Ricardo remained silent. Walsh turned and offered another hitchhiking thumb to indicate Lt. 
Lawrence, the dead man, in the hallway. “Think he’s happy?” He turned back to his room of 
prisoners. “How the hell did that happen, by the way? Out there, in the hallway?” 

The conference room was divided in its middle by a floor pad that completed an interface 
with a ceiling pad, used for holoclip display when aerogel was liquesced between them. At this 
point it was Walsh who stood between the two pads, center stage, allowing him to pace 
triumphantly to and fro to address his captive audience. 

It was a tyrant’s dream: center stage with I-TOLD-YOU-SOs, GOTCHAS, and 


WORSHIP-MEs for the fallen who had opposed him. 
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“Come on, now, there’s a question on the floor. How’d that guy burn?” 


In the front of the room, Walsh’s armed phalanx crowded together in readiness and 
blocked the door. At the back of the room behind a large rectangular desk stood Renée, Evan, 
Blaise, Dr. Willner, Ricardo, Deniz, Mare, and Chris. The men continued to stand on their tiptoes 
to block the view to the wall the three Martians stood against. 

Blaise wondered why none of them hadn’t fluffed out and flamed on yet, but then he 
considered this solitary, crowded, confined room filled with searing Martians, itchy soldiers, and 
automatic weapons. If it all exploded it would be like overcooking a bowl of chili in the 
microwave, except it would be blood that was all over. No, he agreed with the status quo—best 
not to ratchet up the melodrama. 

“Why here, Walsh?” Ricardo asked, to get him to turn to him, away from the crowd and 
the wall behind them. “Why make the VSD the battle for Mars?” 

“To get you,” Walsh answered. “Couldn’t have you running around. And all the data,” he 
added, turning to Renée. “You kept it off the datacloud, but I know it’s here somewhere. In fact, 
we're getting ready to play a little game. It’s called ‘Who do I kill first to get you to give me the 
data?’ A fun game.” 

“There’s nothing here,” Renée informed him angrily. 

“That’s not what I heard,” he said, looking at Ricardo. “Hmm...maybe I’Il start with my 
Prestige Coordinator,” he offered now, turning to Colonel Leeper, then turned back to Ricardo. 
“Tsk, tsk, never thought I’d have to fight my own men to get to you, General Llorente.” 

“T was never your man,” Leeper said defiantly, mutinously. 

The ruse of hidden Martians couldn’t last. At some point there was just enough of a clear 
visual between Evan’s and Blaise’s heads for Walsh to take pause. He strained to see better 


through the sunglasses, then lifted them and parked them above on his bald head. 
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The jig was up. Blaise fretted microwave ovens anew. 


“What’s this?” he asked, feeling very clever. “I saw movement back there. Who’s behind 
you? Now!” The men checked their clips with a palm strike. It all sounded ballistic enough for 
an effective imminent threat. “Now! I said! Who is there? Fall out!” 

Evan and his fellow tiptoers relaxed their gastrocs and Achilles tendons. They shrank. 
The Martians were taller now in contrast. 

“Not who...” Walsh whispered to himself, “but what?” 

“Your Martian welcome committee,” Blaise announced. Walsh kept his eyes fixed on the 
three Martians. He stood with his mouth agape, then closed it after a pregnant, stunned pause. He 
spoke to Blaise without taking his fixed gaze off of the Martians. 

“T don’t like you, Lewis,” Walsh said quietly. “Never did.” Blaise remained silent and 
wondered why everyone seemed to have a Martian behind him but himself. “So,” Walsh said 
angrily, thinking of Atilano, “temporal reconciliation worked, after all.” 

Walsh’s self-serving, defensive mentality struggled for advantage. First, The Martian 
Chronicle. Now, successful tempconciliation. And Martians, for God’s sake! Tempconciliation! 
Martians! Now he realized Earth would never let go of Mars. 

The room watched Walsh pace back and forth, thinking ferociously. He was screwed. For 
all he knew, E-Lead supply ships to Lagrange | were being loaded with an armada of soldiers to 
re-take the planet. 

His planet. 

He needed a play. Taking the VSD was a shitty little victory. Even with crags he could 
aim, it meant nothing, he thought. Nothing! And he would never allow himself to, ever again, be 


nothing. 
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These were the thoughts that a selfish, foolish, out-bullied bully spent his epiphany on, 


instead of a new dawn of alien races, time manipulation, human milestones, and cosmic 
implications. 

His prisoners stared ahead blankly. These Martians—his Martians—stood inert, in no 
way appearing threatening, until Walsh again considered the burned, dead man heaped in the 
hallway. 

“They did it,” he surmised out loud, looking at the three Martians. Mare looked at 
Tuesday and began crying. “Shut that kid up!” shouted Walsh toward his men. 

“Don’t you dare!” snapped Deniz. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mickal,” he said. “I’ve heard all about you. The bitch, right, Ricardo?” She 
shared a confused look with Evan. Suddenly Tuesday regained his combat height and his eyes 
began to glow. One of his eyes blinked. 

“Or you winking at me, Godzilla?” Walsh asked. “That is so cute!” Another check of the 
magazine clips sounded. 

“Tuesday!” Evan said sternly. “No.” Tuesday collapsed, understanding the risks Evan 
implied. 

“Well,” Walsh chuckled, “one thing’s for certain. They’re obviously not stupid.” Blaise 
thought nothing about any of this was humorous, but he couldn’t help the smirk of irony. Walsh 
caught it. 

“Something funny, Lewis?” 

Blaise instantly neutralized his injudicious grin. Walsh approached him. He studied his 
face, very close, as he had with Ricardo before. “What’s so funny?” Walsh repeated. “You 


laughing at me?” 
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“No,” Blaise answered curtly. Walsh turned to his men again. He walked over to one of 


them, lifted his ID, and read. 

“Mosely.” 

“Yes, sir,” a middle-aged, serious looking man responded. 

“Take this scientist,” he said derisively. 

“Where, sir?” 

“Out back.” 

“And then what?” Walsh couldn’t believe his ears. He became angry and in his 
customary style, got right into Mosely’s face. 

“Take him out and shoot him.” 

Mosely stood for a moment while Blaise’s fellow prisoners gasped. He looked at Blaise 
and Blaise looked at him. Walsh, growing impatient, bellowed. “Now! ASAP-ly! Right away, 
immediately, yesterday!” 

Walsh pounded his hand on Blaise’s chest to seize him and then he flung him at Mosely. 
Mosely had a maelstrom of conflict in his own head but dutifully motioned to Blaise, who 
obeyed and allowed escort out of the room. Walsh turned back to look at the Martians. 

“Really?” fumed Evan. “Murder? Is that the new Mars?” 

Walsh answered quickly. “Funny, wasn’t that my exact question a few minutes ago?” He 
swallowed, then held up a finger. ““No, not murder like the guy in the hall. I call it something 
else. Justice. Time to nip this in the bud.” 

This, sadly, Evan grieved, was the new Mars. He felt the pain of a stifled gasp, 
swallowed a bolus of breath that seemed to scratch his throat all the way down. 

Dr. Willner usually thought things out with two levels of brain: first, for what was 


happening and second, for what it means. How far was too far? the psychiatric thinking went, 
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and Dr. Willner was thinking it. Had Walsh gone too far when he had dissolved the Security 


Command? Had he gone too far when he had bribed a new armed force and exiled those who had 
refused? Had he gone too far when he assumed Divine Right dictatorship? When he had one set 
of soldiers attack another? When he had just ordered an execution? 

The answer, as Willner saw it for all of these questions, was yes. 

None of these questions could be answered with “almost too far.” Too far was an 
absolute, an all-or-none. Willner ran through his list of questions as a graduated political 
assessment of human outrage. At execution it reached the inhumane. Now, he diagnosed, they 
were all at the capricious mercy of someone who was that inhumane. Such a thing would require 
a whole lot of therapy; weeks, months, and for Walsh, probably years. Such unaddressed 
pathology was as painful to Willner as a patient bleeding to death would be to a helpless surgeon 
who had no instruments, a hemorrhaging reality Blaise would be suffering in a moment. 

Outside in the courtyard where Mare had released the RibCart through the gate and the 
animals had followed, Mosely stood Blaise up straight with a firm grasp of his shirt with one 
hand, a pistol prodding him in his ribs with the other. 

Mosely was indeed conflicted. 

“Do you have children?” Blaise asked nervously, pleadingly. Mosely shuddered. 

“Yea. A boy and a girl,” he answered so unprofessionally for a soldier under orders. “Do 
you have any children?” he asked Blaise right back, a spinal reaction that slipped out before his 
soldier’s neocortex could stifle it. 

“No, not yet,” answered Blaise. 

Perhaps this man, his executioner, was looking for a reason—any reason—to not kill him, 
and Blaise had hoped his question would be an initial chess move of conscience that would effect 


a series of refutations along Mosely’s military connections. Blaise hoped he had twanged 
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Mosely’s own sense of the hearth. He wanted Mosely’s children to be looking at him as he killed 


a man he didn’t know for a reason he didn’t understand. Willner would be proud, Blaise thought, 
if I could just stay alive to tell him. Then, what a stupid plan. Children would not have softened 
Mosely’s order, he thought, as the horror of the reality began to gel. There were no options 
included in the capital order. It was simply a matter of following the order or disobeying it. 
Blaise so hoped Mosely was a bad soldier. 

Mosely thought about his children. Mosely the soldier, Mosely the father. Mundane 
family life. 

He thought about a particular episode. It was right after his wife, he, and the children had 
moved into their new, spacious, Tier II housing. He had just joined the Prestige Society and had 
come home with the datastrip that was a manual of the perks and responsibilities of being a 
Prestige member. He had joined for the good of his family, so he knew that however the manual 
read, he would find a way to make it work. He would wear the “P” for them. 

The new accommodations had a study/library, which was a real luxury by Mars Colony 
standards. If Tier II was payback, he was already enjoying his investment of loyalty. His son, 
Tibbs, sat at a table with a holopad, sketching with ambidextrous thumbclips an assignment due 
over the LearnLink by the next day. But he struggled; he was distracted, troubled. 

Mosely sat in an overstuffed armchair and he held his own 3-D H-pad in his lap, ready to 
begin his Prestige Society indoctrination. He hadn’t yet engaged his floater but instead was still 
looking at the holoplane title page in his lap. He did a quick paternal check on his son before 
diving into the material, and his parental intuition proved prudent. 

“What’s up, Tibbs?” he asked his son. Tibbs took off his two thumbclips and rested them 
on his H-pad where they magnetically locked into their docks on the frame. The H-pad faded to 


black. Tibbs didn’t answer. “Tibbs?” his father asked again. 
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Tibbs Mosely was ten years old. The Moselys had been on Mars all of his life, five 


m/’ears. He had been born here. With the reduced gravity and therefore the reduced resistance to 
germinal migration of the three embryonic germ layers—endoderm, mesoderm, and ectoderm— 
gestation on Mars usually came to term by seven months instead of nine. This presented some 
untoward but not insurmountable side effects: 

All babies were born jaundiced and required photogesic bilirubin stack-conjugation. All 
babies required Panfactant/Surfactant, Lecithin/Sphingomyelin, and Phospatidyl Hyperglyph 
therapies for their lungs. An embryonic blood vessel, the ductus arteriosus, remained stubbornly 
open and required chemical closure. A whole subspecialty of Martian pediatrics had grown out 
of the outcropping of the newest colonists. 

But the babies did just fine. 

One persistent and noticeable result of the abbreviated gestation was the one-in-three risk 
of retinal hyperplasia, a retinopathy of prematurity, in spite of the stereotactic and quadratactic 
tocopheration pulse therapy. Such therapy actually succeeded in preventing blindness but in 
some unlucky children there was enough subtle lifting of the retina by hypertrophied blood 
vessels to require Nuvostatin injections, the thick eyeglasses early on, laminocontacts in pre- 
adolescents, followed by neoretinophakoplasty for the permanent fix at age eighteen. 

Tibbs Mosely was one of the unlucky ones, but even unluckier in that he didn’t tolerate 
the contacts well, preferring to wear the thick glasses. In schools of yore, such a look would 
invite derision, being called “4-eyes,” and physical cheap shots in hallways such as being tripped 
or having one’s books knocked to the floor. 

In the age of post-terraformed Mars, there were no conventional schools, schoolyards, or 
school hallways, yet there were gathering areas where children could play, engage in GravPad 


competitive sports, and socialize. “Hanging out” was considered psychologically important, and 
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Tibbs, like all colony children, had such a “recess” schedule interposed between his learning 


modules, LearnLink sessions, and home schooling. Officially, they were called Psychosocial 
Interaction Periods, “PIPs,” but most just called it recess. 

Mosely had correctly read Tibbs’ awkward refusal to answer. “Something happen at PIP 
today?” Tibbs just put his head on the study table, defeated. “Not again, Tibbs.” Tibbs lifted his 
head and straightened his glasses centrally on the bridge of his nose. He looked at his father 
through them with eyes that appeared larger than they were. 

“T got into a fight today. I got in trouble.” 

“Oh?” Mosely now sat up in his chair, his posture begging exposition, and Tibbs read it 
right. 

“Well,” Tibbs began, looking down, searching for the right words. “You know that girl, 
Susie Mars?” 

“Mars? Really? Her name is actually Mars?” Mosely didn’t know her. 

“Dad! Lemme finish.” 

““Sorry—but the name, Mars. Really?” 

“Yea,” Tibbs relented, “she gets a lot of that.” Then his smile dissolved. “She’s got 
glasses, too.” 

“T see,” Mosely said, appreciating the comradeship in such a connection. 

“That Taffe kid, y’know—that asshole!” Mosely frowned. 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“Yes, Dad, it is.” 

“If you say so,” Mosely said with that fatherly advice tone that cautioned such names 


should be reserved for very special cases. 
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In the present with Blaise, Mosely recognized the name, Taffe, one of his fallen 


comrades. His son would find out today he had no father. 

“Well, that asshole Taffe—” Tibbs said, again evoking a frown of disapproval from his 
father. 

“T get it,” Mosely said to Tibbs sternly. 

“Well, that Taffe...kid,” Tibbs said, ratcheting down. “I heard him talking to another kid, 
Griffin, and...” 

Another son without a father. In fact, a father who had suffered a most grizzly and painful 
death in the skirmish. 

“And they were planning on taking Susie’s H-pad and throw it in the water.” 

“With all her work on it?” 

Such a pad really didn’t have all of her work on it, but served as a key for access to her 
datacloud. It was tantamount to the same thing. 

“They didn’t care, Dad. She had a whole year’s bunch of work on it. She told me. She 
used to show me all the time.” He paused. “Except for her diary—she didn’t show me that. But 
her art and stuff. And she didn’t have the dehydrator cover on it and Taffe and Griffin knew it.” 

“Alright,” Mosely agreed, “asshole.” Suddenly there was a motherly call from the kitchen 
area. 

“T don’t like all this “ass-H-O-L-E’ talk,” she hollered. Mosely waved his flattened palm 
down repeatedly: the guys would have to tone it down if they were to continue to talk about 
assholes. 

“So when she was walking toward where they were, they started whispering. Couldn’t 


hear that, but I knew it was on, y’know. And I thought about how I would feel if a year’s worth 
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of my stuff got trashed in the water, y’ know, on purpose, just to be mean. And they were 


laughing about it. 

“So what happened?” 

“T walked up to them, cut ‘em off, and told ‘em not to do it, or else.” 

“And?” 

“And they dared me to stop them.” 

“Did you?” 

“T shoved that—” he then whispered, “—asshole. Down to the ground. Real hard. Griffin 
punched me. I didn’t know he was gonna do that, and when I fell, he just laughed and said, “Pay 
attention.” Well I jumped up and grabbed Griffin around his waist and we both fell down, 
fighting. And then,” again he reverted to a whisper, “asshole Taffe runs off.” Tibbs picked up his 
volume again. “So me and this Griffin guy are still fighting and—” 

“So this Griffin guy and I,” his father corrected him. 

“So this asshole and J are still fighting and then guess what?” 

“What?” 

“Susie yells at both of us, ‘I’m telling,’ and she runs away to tell the PIP prefect and...” 
he trailed off. He looked down. “...and now I’m in trouble.” 

“You hit Taffe first, right?” 

“T guess so.” 

“You guess...or you did?” 

“T did,” Tibbs replied. “I broke his nose.” It was not the end of Tibbs’ story certainly, 
with the implied finale of disciplinary repercussions to follow, but it was enough of the end of 
the story for Mosely who in the present was considering Blaise. Father regarded son, a son who 


wasn’t so afraid of his father that he wouldn’t volunteer a tale of misconduct. A man would 
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dismiss the whole incident with just, “Don’t get in trouble”; but a father’s role was to consider 


another message: there was a moral law afoot which said it is wrong to fight, but it is wrong to 
allow harm to befall others. It was right to follow the rules; it is wrong to follow them no matter 
what. There were no rules that were so absolute that moral law couldn’t wrinkle them with 
nuance. If rules were absolute, there would be no moral law to offer other options. 

But there was a moral law. It isn’t codified, because it changes for every person, 
situation, and moment. We are all aware of it intuitively, without the necessity of a flow sheet or 
officially established paradigm. It is an instantaneous conduction that is a birthright. We’re all 
born with it. It is the insidious soft wiring which cajoles the hard wiring. Even children get it. 
Children like Tibbs, fully human. And Mosely stood proud. 

Instantaneous conclusion. Such a thought at the speed of light, following relativistic 
tradition, slows space-time down to zero and lasts—is—forever. What is morally right is outside 
of time. Eternal. 

Had the whole story of Mosely, Tibbs, and assholes been a story told in real time, it 
would have been of a noticeable duration. But it took no time in the tense scene between Blaise 
and Mosely. Mosely didn’t care that Blaise had no children; but he himself did. And a Mom and 
a Dad back on Earth. And his son’s little crises and morality plays. And his love for his son and 
daughter and wife. And how love seemed to point out the really important things in life, like 
moral law, which was intuitive—instantaneous. 

He instantly knew this: Walsh had gone too far. 

“Yes, a boy and a girl,” Mosely answered Blaise so unprofessionally for a soldier. 

Blaise closed his eyes and was making peace with God, so he didn’t watch when Mosely 


fired into the air. 
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Susie Mars unscathed, Blaise Lewis alive, and moral law at the speed of light. Even 


faster. At the speed of is. 

Blaise cried out with the shot, but then opened one eye in disbelief. 

He’s gone too far,” Mosely said. “Now go on, get out of here.” Then he smiled wryly at 
Blaise. “Now, ASAP-ly, immediately, yesterday.” 

“What about the rest?” Blaise asked, pointing back to the VSD interior. 

“T’m thinking! But don’t go back in. There aren’t any more Mosely’s in there. Now go!” 

Inside, everyone heard the shot outside. “I'll be damned,” Walsh said to himself, the 
irony lost on him as he realized he could probably get anyone to do anything. His men heard the 
shot as well. Charging a mob with guns blazing was one thing; the single pistol shot was so 
much more personal. Everyone heard it. This broke a seal of sorts. It would be easy now to 
command someone to shoot another person. The Martians’ acoustic calderas pivoted on the sides 
of their heads. 

“Oh, no,” Renée cried. Deniz and Mare were sobbing. Evan, Chris, and Ricardo stood 
stoically, stifling their trembling lips. Leeper had already been through his own phase with his 
casualties outside. 

The Martian calderas had funneled the acoustics of Mosely’s pistol into the interpretive 
prowess of six hexaspheres and, alone, knew the sound they had heard was of bullet meeting no 
target. If they had thought otherwise, there would have been no holding back their unbridled 
incendiary fury. 


Everyone else thought otherwise. 
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40 


Four ships at a time could dock at Lagrange 1. Even though four ships filled with soldiers 
would hardly be an armada, Atilano felt that the 300 troops so conveyed would be plenty enough 
to handle a pipsqueak like Walsh. Since Earth in its orbit had overtaken Mars and was now 
racing ahead of it, it was in a convenient E-lead position to launch Earth’s own 
counterrevolutionary force. Even so, it would still take a few months for Mars arrival. 

Atilano was a patient man and could otherwise wait, but when he learned of armed 
skirmishes and executions, he decided to move quickly. It was no longer urgent, but an 
emergency. Through his hacked CommLink, he called his friend, Dr. Jay Kubacki. “If I 
remember correctly,” he told him, “we have an extra UltiCapacitor.” 

“Your memory is excellent, Mr. President,” Dr. Kubacki replied. “I know what to do.” 

Seven minutes later the Mars Colony UberCollider made the jump from the minimal 
maintenance strength that was keeping the first tempconciliation preserved up to the capacity of 
30 teraelectronvolts. The maintenance meant Dr. Kubacki had only needed the last dozen of the 
430 steps he needed to engage it a second time. In no time at all there would be no minutes at all 


that behaved themselves. 
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Temporal reconciliation had always been an experiment in progress, and because of the 


Go Slow policy, it has remained for the most part only a theoretical experiment in progress. The 
initial scientific courage it took to attempt it the first time on Mars promised inherent safety 
measures. First, the time epoch retrieved was from over three billion years earlier, thereby 
eliminating the paradoxes famous in science fiction literature, for example, going back in time to 
kill one’s grandfather, see one’s self, or even commit so atrocious an act as stepping on a 
butterfly and returning to a drastically changed world. Second, the venture involved a location 60 
million kilometers away, on Mars—and even farther as the planets withdrew from opposition—a 
risk conveniently removed from the goings-on of Earth, goings-on being a decidedly temporal 
reference. These presented quite a protective segregation. 

The only unknown had been the colony itself. Even though there was a three billion-year 
temporal buffer, it enjoyed no such spatial immunity. But there emerged a consensus of thought, 
the concept of Time Prime: there could only be one time for anything, and there could only be 
one thing for any time. 

All of the vagaries of the concept were exhaustively explained by the mathematics that 
led the way, but they were ultimately simplified by a metaphor stated as a “shimmying” of 
existence, an existence of multiple realities until a path of least quantum and chronoton 
resistance set all into stability for one’s unique Time Prime. One was left with a temporal reality 
where everything found a way to fit, and when conflicting, one version won out, the other 
careening off into another reality for someone else, somewhere else, somewhen else. It was a 
blurred double vision focused into a solid sharp contour. If one were to visit himself temporally, 
either the previous or the later one would prevail, but not both. Which one? The mathematics of 


that probability formula had yet to be worked out and probably awaited a Nobel Prize, but 
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thankfully enough was proven that there would survive no paradoxes for long. Again, “long” 


being a temporal reference. 

Nevertheless, in case of an unexpected grand miscalculation, the initial tempconciliation 
had limited the zone to that within the ring of the UberCollider itself. The current time, with its 
failures in finding fossils, had been passing unacceptably. Before, caution called the shots; then 
destiny entered the game. Caution versus destiny. Go Slow versus Go. 

Caution lost. 

Thanks to enwrangled correspondence between Dr. Renée Niemann and MCPSC 
President Gavin Atilano, and between Atilano and Earth, and because of the infamous political 
upheaval of the colony, science partnered with politics, brains partnered with brawn. 

Admittedly, with the Walsh disaster, Destiny had been tempted to fold its hand; but now 
it was dealt a royal flush. A new strategy called for temporal reconciliation within the actual time 
of the first tempconciliation. 

The target: that day of supposed failure, although it had proved ultimately an unqualified 
success. A zone much bigger would be retrieved. The time retrieved and times reconciled would 
involve both the three billion year epoch and the time just before declaration of the first 
tempconciliation “failure” that justified Walsh to enact his perfidious seizure of the planet. The 
original tempconciliation would stand, but it would jump back to before Walsh had engaged his 
schemes. Everyone could be prepared for Walsh and could make him fail. Mars could have its 
cake and eat it, too. 

A few remaining skeptics worried about the superimposition of temporal deposition onto 
the previous temporal rearrangement. The mathematical matrices for overlapping temporal 
reconciliations was unimaginable. Also, there was worry about the range—a bigger zone, but 


how big? The programming was to include the entire Tharsis shield area, from 240° to 270° W 
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latitude, and from 30° S to 30° N longitude. But would it self-contain or might it extend? Might 


that big a zone trigger a temporal inflation? Beyond the focused area? Beyond Mars? As far as 
Earth? Throughout the universe, tearing the clichéd fabric of space-time? 

Probably not. So said the rest of the scientists who were dying to find out. Again, Caution 
lost. 

Emotionally supportive was the hope, albeit a slippery slope, of seeing alive again those 
who had recently perished in the battle at the VSD. Desperate times, disturbingly echoing Walsh, 
had called for desperate actions. 

The dead? Back to life? Was God involved now? Now even the theologians were dying 
to find out. Would the newly living remember their deaths? Would they remember things that 
were now not to happen at all, and thereby never had happened? 

The emergency UltiCapacitor at Lagrange I accepted the emergency authorization from 
Atilano, assembled the muscle-power input from Earth and Venus, and then broadcast its output 
to the UberCollider below. Which is where Atilano, Pasternak, and Dr. Kubacki now found 
themselves, blinked into existence off of Lagrange I, weeks earlier. Specifically, in the 
UberCollider’s VIP room. It was the same setting as the original tempconciliation ceremony. It 
fact, it was the very same Tempconciliation ceremony. Kubacki’s face went white. His mouth, 
which usually was slightly ajar, tightly closed and he grinded his teeth nervously. He was 
distraught. He turned to Atilano. 

“T just saw myself,” he said blankly, his face remaining very pale. Atilano remembered 
his original ceremony when he thought he had seen himself. 

“T know,” Atilano told Kubacki, and his face began to show his own disturbed 


astonishment. 
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Atilano looked around and saw the Mickals and Renée. He knew if he kept looking he 


would see others, including himself, so he closed his eyes. He couldn’t explain why, but he liked 
the reality of just one of himself much better and found any other arrangement intolerable. He 
didn’t fancy another version of him having as much say as he as to who would continue in this 
existence. 

And being unsettled about it all had been the last thing he had remembered. 

It was like coming out of anesthesia. Everything that had happened had been like a 
dream—the battle, The Martian Citizen, Walsh’s coup, everything else to follow. Although no 
one was disappointed to miss the bone-rattling shuttle from Lagrange 1 to the colony—time was 
a faster way to travel—all who suddenly disappeared from the large spacecraft, by simply not 
being there yet, were surprised to find themselves suddenly on the planet. Atilano and Pasternak 
sank in chairs in the UberCollider’s VIP room. A period of confusion weighed them down 
lethargically. Like everyone else, their minds struggled against this malaise to come to terms 
with their new temporal reality. Evan, Deniz, and Mare were dizzy, but improving. Renée was 
the first of them to reconstitute as her memories came drifting back. All of them were 
approaching wherewithal, but at different speeds. 

Eventually, all caught up with their new present, which was their old past. The glass wall 
separating them from the outside was open and Atilano noted that the red, phony, prop button 
was pushed in, indicating they had been plucked from the future and jammed into this new 
present, moments after the tempconciliation had been engaged. 

Walsh was there, too, and quickly realized what had happened. If they could do it again, I 
could do it again, he thought. But he was furious. A uniformed, muscly man named Lt. Lawrence 


felt himself from head to toe in saucer-eyed amazement. 
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General Llorente stood near the door of the VIP room now joined by Colonel Leeper and 


Dr. Jay Kubacki. His eyes caught Walsh’s eyes. Evan’s caught Renée’s. Atilano’s agenda was 
blossoming anew for a Mars where tempconciliation worked and Walsh was not an issue. 

Where he was nothing. 

Everyone remembered: just because it hadn’t happened yet didn’t mean it hadn’t 
happened to them. Even those who weren’t expecting this figured out what had happened. Once 
down a road, one knows that road. 

The confusion settlement-wide stopped all colony activity when everyone realized they 
were repeating all they had done before. A little asshole named Taffe had an opportunity to keep 
his nose from being broken at PIP recess, but he proved incorrigible and young Tibbs broke it 
anyway. 

Back at the UberCollider VIP room, Walsh’s fury tempered with amazement—surprised 
but fully cognizant. All that work—for nil. The interchange of nervous glares was busy but silent 
traffic. Atilano eyed Walsh, Walsh eyed Ricardo, and Evan and Mare hugged Blaise with an 
embrace Lazarus would have found excessive. 

The eyes continued their frenzied targeting among the murmur of the stunned crowd. It 
was a tempconciliation standoff, all scoping each other, minds whirring. Evan and Blaise were 
the first to act. Each took one of Mare’s arms and pulled her out of the invitational observation 
room. Deniz and Chris followed them. Before out of Renée’s sight, they shot her a look easily 
understood. They would all meet and hunker down at the VSD. Was Walsh still a threat? The 
Prestige Guard was pre-nascent. More importantly, everyone knew the future that Walsh would 
try to repeat. 

Walsh had been reduced to an army of one. He rose from his own chair carefully, Atilano 


and Ricardo observing him cautiously until he had slipped out. Everyone else sat as if 
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remembering the details of a dream unfolding in memory. Déja vu became maitenon vu—déja 


now. There was some uneasy, nervous laughing among the others in the room. One man gagged 
into a handkerchief. 

Atilano weighed the forensic considerations. Was Walsh actually guilty of anything now? 
He hadn’t actually done anything. 

Yet. 

This had been discussed by the exiled Security Command on Lagrange 1 when the 
second tempconciliation had been approved and the outcome of the discussions about Walsh had 
passed muster with the NOE. Even though Walsh had no longer illegally seized and displaced 
the MCPSC, imposed Martian Law, exiled his potential enemies, seditiously recruited a private 
army, or even ordered anyone’s execution yet; even though he could not be found guilty of any 
crime he hadn’t yet committed, there was always that government charge that had proven so 
valuable in the past when actual guilt of a crime was impossible to prove: 

Conspiracy. 

Atilano, Llorente, and Leeper simply let Walsh leave. Unless he could find a way onto 
Lagrange | and then back to Earth, he would never get away. Besides, even if he did so, Earth 
would be waiting for him. 

Evan tried to remember the last time he had slept. He had been up all night with the 
additional crag bin barrier, which he now realized was no longer there, had been to Dr. Willner’s, 
been to war, and traveled back many weeks. Yet he felt refreshed. Strange. Nevertheless, he had 
a premonition of something coming. And it wasn’t Walsh. Some type of adjustment. Renée, 
Blaise, and the rest felt it, too. It was vague but looming. 

Just as the sound of a supersonic aircraft would all bunch up into a sonic boom 


shadowing its path, so a temporal accretion—soon to be known by the plebian slang, chronic 
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boom—would strike those externally and internally. Internally, it would strike those who dealt 


with the memory reconciliation of two different times, who had to reconcile two sets of 
recollections. Hardly devastating, it still gave one pause. It was psychologically disturbing. The 
more one changed their new on-going future, the more disturbing the psychological fallout. It 
wasn’t depression, but an overwhelming feeling of being lost in time, in identity, in purpose. 
Luckily, it only lasted from a few minutes to several hours, but it was filled with psychological 
regret. Dr. Willner would win the Parsons Prize in Medicine for elucidating it. In the future. A 
future he would have to wait for the usual way. The Chronarchy would ultimately be a non-stop 
clearinghouse for the identification, description, and understanding of hundreds of spin-off 
phenomena. Those who had found themselves in the VIP UberCollider observation room for the 
second time would be the first to experience them. 

The external chronic boom would be something else altogether. 

At this point, however, the ones who comprised the VSD family had all rendezvoused 
back in the VSD conference room. Mare was impatiently awaiting Tuesday’s re-arrival, as were 
Chris and Ricardo their own Martian comrades, all three soon to be plucked from the late 
Hesperian epoch. 

Jeremy Pasternak was hurriedly preparing a Level-5 Interrupt of The Martian Chronicle 
to explain the successful tempconciliation and re-tempconciliation, which would explain to the 
colonists the unsettling sensations like déja vu and the jockeying for position between two sets of 
memories. 

At the conference room, after a brief absence, Blaise and Dr. Willner reappeared with a 
bottle of champagne. 


“Too soon?” Blaise asked everyone. 
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“Gimme that,” Renée demanded, then uncorked it very slowly. Blaise had been courteous 


enough to insert a large bore needle into the cork first, due to the low atmospheric pressure on 
Mars being unkind to carbonated beverages and those foolish enough to open any of them 
casually. 

“Yes!” Ricardo agreed enthusiastically, and he retrieved a stack of clear plastic urine 
collection glasses that he passed around. Even Mare got one. 

Wednesday and Thursday sauntered in and sought out Chris and Ricardo, respectively. 

“Where’s Tuesday?” Mare asked. 

“T do not know,” answered Wednesday. 

“Perhaps he will be here shortly,” Thursday added. 

The VSD was as they had remembered it. The animals were back. Gone were the bullet 
holes, but to Renée’s disappointment, so was the second barrier of the crag bin, which she 
discovered when she ran down the hall to get some napkins. The crag hit the single-glazed glass 
with the usual ferocity. 

“Damn!” she shouted. “Y’all need to rebuild it,” she called back to Evan, Blaise, and 
Chris in the conference room. She regrouped from being startled and considered her time slip; 
she recalled that she hadn’t had sex with Ricardo yet, nor he with the Sun, so she vowed sternly 
to prevent any rips in the space-time continuum—it was her duty to repeat some things—and 
then she laughed to herself. 

“All that work,” Evan told her when she had returned, referring to the now absent second 
barrier. 

“Tn the past,” Blaise toasted him. 

“Tn the past,” they all chimed in. 


“To the future,” Ricardo now added, winking at Renée. 
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“Yes,” she agreed, “what will be will be.” 


“To the future,” they all agreed. 

“Intruder alert,” the automaton announced. 

“T don’t like that alert,” Willner said. 

“T bet it’s Tuesday!” Mare exclaimed excitedly. Ricardo pulled out his own gun that was 
hidden under his pants leg. 

“Really?” Renée protested. “Again with the guns?” 

“Just in case it’s Lt. Lawrence again,” Ricardo explained. 

“Lawrence isn’t coming. No one’s coming. Walsh is done,” Blaise boasted. 

“Lawrence was dead,” Deniz said. “Would he be able to come back?” 

“T think I saw him back at the VIP room.,” Deniz said nervously. 

“Did anyone tell God?” Blaise asked, savoring another sip of champagne. “Doesn’t He 
make those kind of decisions?” 

“Wait,” Renée said, “you were dead, too, Blaise.” 

“Actually, no.” 

“But we heard the shot.” 

“He missed,” Blaise said, and took another sip. 

It was in fact Tuesday who entered, so Mare clapped happily. Closely behind him, 
however, walked in Walsh. In another time he had entered prodding Colonel Leeper with a gun; 
now he prodded Tuesday. 

Fast, but not bullet-proof. At point blank range, even an unlouvered, fully arrayed 
Martian would fall if Walsh were to fire. 

“Drop it,” Walsh commanded Ricardo, and Ricardo let his pistol fall to the ground. “I’ve 


always wanted to say that,” Walsh confessed with a devilish grin. 
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“History repeats itself,” Ricardo said. 


“Except sideways,” Evan said. Walsh looked around. He saw the other two Martians. 

“Are you guys winking at me?” he asked them. Ricardo whispered something to 
Thursday and they stopped. 

“One big happy family again,” he said. “And champagne? How appropriate. Save a glass 
for me, will you? I have a feeling I’m going to be celebrating, myself.” Evan took a position in 
front of Deniz and Mare. Blaise stood in front of Renée. Ricardo and Chris stood with their 
respective Martians. Walsh looked around his hostage, Tuesday, for a quick glance. “All those 
mouths and nothing to say?” 

“Now what?” Ricardo asked Walsh. 

“Well, you’re gonna get in touch with Dr. Kubacki and get him to shut down the 
UberCollider.” 

“Why?” asked Tuesday. Everyone was surprised, for the Martians usually minded their 
own business. 

“Oh, does that make you nervous, green man?” Walsh answered. 

“Oblivion hurts,” Tuesday said. 

“What would you care? You’d be nowhere, gone. Who'd be there to hurt?” 

“Tt hurts now,” Tuesday answered. “Perhaps, Director Walsh, you could go to oblivion.” 

“Me? I’m the guy with the gun in your back, remember?” 

“Either you or me,” Tuesday said, remembering a game with Mare where she went first. 
“We could flip a coin. If either one of us goes, what’s the difference. It’d be fair.” 

“Will you listen to this guy? He wants to be fair. I didn’t come here to be fair. Maybe I 
was wrong before. Maybe you are stupid.” 


“So it seems.” 
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“Yea, so it does. But if you think oblivion hurts, is it any worse than getting your face 


fried off? Don’t need that kind of thing happening, do we? You or me? I vote me.” 

“No one’s turning off anything,” Ricardo said to Tuesday. “The loss would be 
incalculable. We haven’t even begun.” Walsh snickered. 

“We'll see.” Then he looked at Renée. “Your crags.” 

“What about them?” Renée asked. 

“Oh, you know. You know all about them. Your friends found a way to aim the little 
bastards.” 

“That’s just crazy,” Blaise said with disgust. Walsh looked menacingly at him. 

“Didn’t I already kill you once?” Then he again addressed Ricardo. “The crags. I’d like 
the datastrip on the protocol used.” 

“T made all of that up,” Ricardo spit out. 

“Liar!” Walsh said loudly, pointing his finger at him. 

“You’ve got nothing,” Ricardo answered, “no Prestige Society, no death squads.” 

“You’re nothing,” added Blaise. 

“Remember how I never liked you, Lewis,” Walsh threatened. “Remember the last 
time?” Walsh circled the room with his eyes. “Tempconciliation. That’s O.K. for someone like 
Atilano. Don’t like how things are turning out, just change it by redoing time again. Who’s the 
tyrant now?” 

“Who’s the tyrant again?” Ricardo countered. 

“Mr. Walsh,” Willner offered, “I can start seeing you daily. I can help you with your 


problems.” 
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“I’m not the one with a problem. The guy with the gun is never the guy with the 


problem.” Then to Ricardo, “Llorente,” he ordered, “swap with Cthulhu here. Did I say that 
right? In any case, this guy—the creature from the Black Lagoon here.” 

“And he didn’t know who Ray Bradbury was,” Blaise murmured quietly. Walsh 
motioned with the gun between Tuesday and Ricardo. “I really don’t trust him after what I saw 
he did to our Lt. Lawrence. Could have exploding farts for all I know.” He waited. “That’s a 
joke. Llorente, why are you not moving? C’mon, swap. Now. Yesterday.” As they approached 
each other, Walsh pulled back the hammer on his gun to emphasize any zero tolerance for 
attempts at reversal. Tuesday and Ricardo carefully switched places. 

“Here I am, Walsh,” Ricardo announced. Walsh jabbed him hard in his back. 

“We’re going for a little walk. We’re going to go visit the crag bin. 

“Now that’s crazy!” Willner cried. 

“This is crazy, that’s crazy—everyone’s a shrink here. The general here is gonna go in. 
So if you guys have found a way to control ‘em, you better get ‘em to leave your friend alone.” 
He smiled. “This way. Everybody. The big green goon in front. Me and the general will bring up 
the rear. You, too, little girl.” Deniz sandwiched Mare between herself and Evan. 

The nine of them filtered out of the conference room single file, Tuesday first, Walsh and 
his gun last. As they passed the dog kennel and the orangutan closure, these animals began 
crying out, followed by the other animals. Tuesday’s ear calderas pivoted rapidly, pell-mell. An 
unheard 10 hertz vibrato began deep within him, and the other Martian calderas began gyrating. 

“Open it,” Walsh commanded when they had reached the crag bin. A crag snapped at the 
glass next to Renée and she shrieked. “No, I don’t suppose you would like one of those in your 
head, would you? Hmm...would you like to help me with some data instead? You know what 


I’m interested in, all of you.” This was met with silence. “Fine,” Walsh concluded. “Open it.” 
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Renée was filled with terror. She knew, besides the obvious danger, that based on her 


walks through the hall there was always a crag that wanted her. She took a breath. She still had 
her thumbclip on, and she used it, instead, to open the enclosures of all of the Earth animals. 
There was mayhem, animals scurrying this way and that, extremely vocal in their panic, but all 
of them scattered out of the hallway when Walsh’s bullet ricocheted like a pinball. 

“Open it!” he screamed. The second bullet was convincing. He promised Ricardo the 
next one, putting the gun to his temple. Ricardo frantically searched his mind for some type of 
martial arts escape maneuver that would not risk a third aimless bullet in this crowded space. 

The crag door opened. 

“Get in,” he ordered Ricardo. Ricardo had to do a bit of a dance spin around Walsh to fit 
past him through the opened door. He eyed the many crags moving almost unperceptively at his 
feet. “Now close it,” Walsh further ordered Renée. Ricardo looked at Renée furtively from inside 
the enclosure. 

It was a tightly tandem dual action between Ricardo and Renée, his grabbing Walsh and 
pulling him in with him as Renée closed the automatic door. Walsh fired at Renée from behind 
the glass, but the crag-proof glass held and the bullet flew back to the floor and struck his own 
right foot. He jumped. Renée screamed. Deniz huddled Mare away and they ran back to the 
conference room. 

Walsh was furious. He almost shot Ricardo out of his sheer spinal reaction anger, but 
paused. He lowered his gun. “Pretty slick, Llorente,” Walsh said, grimacing from his foot pain. 
“T could threaten to shoot you unless they open the door, but then they’d just leave me in here 
with your shot up self.” He looked at the floor. We’re in the same boat, the two of us, aren’t we? 
Your friends are more likely to save both of us if you’re still alive. Better save my bullets for 


now.” The ferropods started inching their way around both their feet and Walsh tried his best to 
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look unfrightened, but he couldn’t maintain the fagade for long. He kept looking from Llorente 


to those looking at them through the glass to the floor crawling with crags. A trickle of sweat 
beaded down his left temple. 

Ricardo moved fast when Walsh reached down to hold his painful foot. In one smooth 
exercise of martial artistry he snatched the pistol away, flipped it into his other hand, and 
crimped Walsh’s fingers in a vise-like hold. The scuffle played out silently to Renée and the 
others from across the glass. Ricardo let the gun fall to the floor. 

“Hey, easy there,” Walsh puffed, feeling the loss of his gun was minor compared to the 
bigger peril about them. “Aren’t you afraid you’re gonna attract them with all this commotion?” 

He was afraid. 

He feared the unknown. In his perfect world, commandeered and impounded, or 
otherwise, there would be no unknowns. Fear of the unknown—fear of being at someone else’s 
mercy instead of everyone being at his mercy; fear of what happens to you when you die, fear of 
oblivion, fear of nothingness—all of these could be averted if he could telomorph over and over 
and never die. 

Fear of crags. 

Aren’t you afraid of attracting them? His question was so revealing of his fears that, 
validating the observation, the thousands of crags began mooching not only the floor, but up the 
walls and glass and above them on the ceiling, six meters overhead, like the sword of Damocles. 
Walsh’s eyes were windows into his mind, through which Ricardo saw terror. Ricardo next saw 
these eyes locate the gun on the floor. 

“C’mon, man, tell “em to open up and get us out of here. You don’t care if you get a crag 
in your head? Didn’t you see what happened to that poor bastard Hansel?” Ricardo just smiled 


and parted his hair hanging over his forehead. 
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Walsh saw it. The perfectly round, well-healed, crag-sized scar on Ricardo’s forehead. 


“Too late,” Ricardo replied. “I’m already a member.” Walsh’s eyes became wild. He 
started banging on the glass. In the hallway, the pounding mollified into a muted thumping only; 
Renée realized how much harder the crags must have snapped at her to produce the sharp blows 
they did, because Walsh was pounding for his life. 

“Please! For the love of God! Please!” he cried from within, the hallway audience 
hearing nothing but was able to see to the back of his throat with the bleating. “Open the fucking 


1»? 


door!” he screamed. A crag snapped right past him and he squealed. His injured foot finally gave 
out, and he fell to the ground, huddling around his flexed knees. 

The gun Ricardo had let fall to the floor now lay within Walsh’s reach, but Ricardo was 
looking out of the window at Renée. Walsh snatched it up and snapped upright and pointed it at 
Ricardo. “Open up or I shoot him,” he said slowly toward the window, with exaggerarated 
articulation so Renée could read his lips. Another crag snapped, startling him, and he emptied all 
the remaining rounds aimlessly at the ceilings and walls. One of the rounds ricocheted into his 
other foot. “Fuck!” he screamed, and he threw the empty gun at the glass. 

“Please!” he pleaded. Another crag snapped but missed. He covered his head frantically 
with his arms. 

“Shouldn’t we open it? Renée asked urgently. 

“You want crags out here?” Blaise asked right back. Deniz, back in the conference room, 
could hear them and she enwrapped Mare even more tightly. Willner stood in rapt horror. 

In the crag bin Ricardo soon collapsed and just sat in the corner furthest away from 
Walsh to watch. Incredibly, even with two injured feet, Walsh stood up with excruciation and 
began dancing as if a cowboy were shooting at him while the crags continued snapping. He cried 


out from the pain and from his terror—they were the same cry. Ricardo thought of popcorn: the 
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oil must have been hot enough; crags were popping all over, a mounting of percussion. Walsh’s 


head jolted back suddenly. 

He had finally caught a crag in his big, fat, fleshy head. 

This opened a new chapter in ferropod history when this particular crag snapped into him 
with enough force to actually exit, never before seen in previous victims. There appeared both 
entrance and exit wounds. Renée gasped, continuing to distrust the glass barrier. 

Ferropods, besides the Chantt, the only other natural source of ferramine and chronotons, 
left a trail of both along a specific path in Walsh’s sensorium, in this case a long, lost cortical 
island of childhood memory. In and out in an instant, but for the crag it was an instant stopped in 
time. In that instant, in only that amount of time it took to make the trip along this neuronal 
pathway between and from skull entrance to skull exit, time meant nothing. 

Therein lay the answer to the vexing question of why such force and momentum had 
never wreaked a swath of radiant shock injury like any other penetrating projectile would. Like a 
bullet would. Or a heavy metal door. The brain was changed by a ferropod, but undamaged, as 
the instant of penetration and migration was stretched into an atraumatic epoch. Outside of time, 
the whole assault was tranquilly slow and the motion Brownian. 

This is what the chronotons did as their part in the attack: a ferropod had all the time in 
the world to ease in and then grope gently along, searching for its path of least resistance. Such a 
yielding path was lit up for the ferropod like a grand boulevard; it was illuminated for the 
ferropod by guilt and misgiving. 

This is what ferramine did as its part in the attack: there are patches of human neocortex 
with unique receptor sites for an as yet identified neurotransmitter. Happily, all humans are born 
with these sites amply filled. Then life happens—the maturity of hard knocks, lessons learned, 


and trusts betrayed. The sites lose their neurotransmitters which served as the glue for a moral 
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compass. Unfilled or emptied, the persuasive concepts of self-reproach and culpability become 


incarnate in the mind’s eye, creating a vacuum of vulnerability; this vulnerability lowers the 
resistance for ferramine-seeding vehicles like Ferropodia conglobinans. 

Without a ferropod sniffing around, one of two things happens along this open path of 
vulnerability. Either the mind finds a way to fill the receptor sites again with the more 
conventional neurotransmitter fare, a physiologic action called reconciliation and which would 
make the painful neuronal pathway unremarkable to a hungry crag (one might even call the 
whole scenario conscience); or remaining unfilled, a conflicting duality—prideful self-esteem 
battling a hollow conscience—invites binding arbitration by another part of the brain. A part that 
is underqualified. An ancient part. An antediluvian part. The amphibian part. 

The part that even the caveman outclassed so long ago. 

With a ferropod out and about, however, such a vacuous part of the mind, lacking such 
receptor-site binding, stands out, attracts attention, incites a ferropod’s predation, and invites its 
penetration. It becomes for the ferropod a drive to dutifully bestow neurotransmitter to those 
struggling receptors. It becomes a pilgrimage; it becomes a quest. 

In the crag bin, the zigzag along Walsh’s neuronal pathway of a single memory was 
purchased easily by the creature that followed no rules of time. It had all the time it needed to 
cover the full pathway of an item that sat so disgracefully in his conscience. Additionally, it also 
covered the serpentine tracts that suppressed it. Careening this way, dodging that way, the 
ferropod followed the sinuous flight of thought, first along the idea of some wrong done, then 
along the self-indulgence that suppressed the moral law in a way that would make even a four- 
eyed schoolchild balk. Outside of time, the ferropod was able to pay a visit to all of the other 


parts of Walsh’s brain that participated directly or indirectly, all instantaneously. 
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One ferropod, one unconscionable deed, two paths—the one for the deed, the other for 


the suppression of any self-condemnation. In Walsh’s case, the crag covered the deed and the 
conscience before exiting. 

It was a purge. Carved out without time constraints, instantly, assigning the deed forever, 
to eternity. 

One unconscionable deed. Most people have one, some even more than one. Chris had 
his; Ricardo, too. Even Mare struggled with hers. But where Chris, Ricardo, and young Mare 
may have had an isolated, primary regret of conscience to reconcile for eternity, Walsh seemed 
to have a huge catalog that might even overwhelm all of the crags in the bin: 

One crag for Walsh was not enough. 

Whereas Chris’, Ricardo’s, and Mare’s ferropods sat comfortably in their hosts’ brains, 
Walsh’s first was not so content and its own innate instinct of self-survival necessitated escape. 
A second crag snapped into him—another first in crag attacks and duly noted by the amazed 
observers. Likewise, armed with time-irrelevant chronotons, it instantaneously followed the 
neuronal path of volitional misdeed, then altered course to follow an empty synaptic pathway 
normally involved in reconciliatory regret and remorse. The ferramine poured out of it, but his 
receptor sites were resistant and too many, until the ferropod became lost, repeatedly going off 
the track and seeking refuge via escape. 

Instantaneously. 

The third, likewise. 

So much exploratory brain surgery with no overt damage; it was a testimonial to the 
ferropods’ timeless gentleness. 


The fourth, likewise. 
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Walsh sat crumpled on the floor. Ricardo watched in stunned amazement as new holes on 


both sides of his head kept appearing, small holes opening with contralateral small holes opening 
diametrically to match. Entrance wound and matching exit wound, simultaneously. Each 
matching set with a lengthy course of visitation to the workings of his mind. Instantaneously. 

The fifth. The sixth. 

Walsh sat with his head bobbing violently with each surgically precise strike, his mouth 
hanging open in disbelief. 

The twenty-fifth. The twenty-sixth. By now, the successive strikes were beginning to 
connect the dots in his head. 

Each crag that came and went left a parting gift for him—a serial trail of chronotons and 
ferramine along each path of ill will, each circuit of mean-spiritedness, each route of self- 
serving, selfish profit, and along each road block to the moral law even a child knew intuitively. 

The one-hundredth. The one-thousandth. 

Even 2700 ferropods were not going to be enough. Walsh was a bottomless pit of 
regrettable and lamentable life decisions. 

St. Peter at the gates, consulting the chapter on Denton Walsh in his pearlside reference 
book, would have a rough day the day he applied for passage. Charon would have to charter a 
private boat, express, to bypass the Elysian Fields, even commission Hades to ferry him directly 
to Tartarus while the Furies ripped at his fleshy, crag-pocked head. Dante missed an entire circle 
for him, lest he would have had to condemn the entire Italian language to a status of ineffable 
profanity. 

Back-stabbing, extortion, deceit, misogyny, political ruin, racism, social putrefaction, 
family destruction, and tidy, clandestine murders made up the neuronal itinerary that was 


Walsh’s success story. 
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Now the onslaught of thousands of ferropods created a buzz about his bald head, which 


began rattling like a can in a paint shaker. All of the others except for Deniz and Mare watched 
in horror, but unable to turn away. At one point Evan had drawn Renée’s face into his chest to 
spare her. 

If the quantity of the malevolence overwhelmed the ferropods, likewise did the quality. 
Even so many chronotons had questionable mass, but the amount of ferramine deposited seemed 
to bear down upon his ferociously vibrating head. Enough ferramine, like guilt, weighed heavy. 

Time is fancied to heal all things. The ferramine left in his head attempted a purge, 
timeless as long as the chronotons didn’t decay. But there are those who resist purgatory, 
remaining unconvinced forever. A timeless purge of hurtful decisions in one who resists is no 
longer Purgatory. Bad persons do not do well with eternity. 

They might as well be in Hell. 

Renée knew this already from her investigation into Cassie Rogers and Randy Hansel. 
Had she fully realized the extent of what was going on inside Walsh, however, her own 
conscience would have troubled her. 

She had loved her husband, but not unconditionally, furious over his refusal to burn his 
reproductive bridges. Worse, she was furious over his illness that forbad his telomorphing. The 
man she loved, the one with whom she had planned to spend the rest of her life, even her 
extended life, was also the man she hated for his indecision and its implications. Worse—and 
paradoxically—the love of her life was also the man she hated for ending his. Especially the way 
he did. Another surprise for her. 

It wouldn’t have taken him long to die, but he had made sure. Earlier in the evening she 
had stroked his head lovingly while thinking angry thoughts and bad names for him. She had told 


him she would see him the next day, but by the next day he had taken his life, leaving her a mess 
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to handle—two adolescent daughters, a financial quagmire of bad investments, a busy house to 


run, all while struggling to prop up a failing veterinary practice. And a grisly body—the empty 
shell of her life foundations. The entry and exit wounds had not been as gentle as those rendered 
by ferropods. The more she caught a glimpse of Walsh, the more angry she became about Jason 
Niemann. 

How dare he! 

How dare he break her heart, once while alive and again by dying. He had not only 
snubbed his nose at a longer life with her, he had the gall to commit the ultimate effrontery. His 
cancer was his fault. That can’t be often said, but it could be said by her about him. He had 
squandered his opportunity of refurbishment via telomorphing until the window of cancer had 
closed silently on him. Spurning an extended life and her, he had left life altogether. 

Renée’s household began to crumble when her daughters began acting out. When 
bankruptcy closed her office and animal hospital altogether, she ran to the safety and reliable 
paychecks of academia. There she excelled, garnering a fine international reputation. She put 
herself as far away from a private practice mentality as she could. 

Her daughters straightened out God knows how and did well, married, and gave her 
beautiful grandchildren. But they themselves had declined telomorphing, a painful reminder of 
their father’s legacy and insidious posthumous suggestion. Both her daughters were already 
phenotypically much older than Renée, each of them a wife and a mother. The final tragedy 
would be that already having out-survived her husband, she would now out-survive her own 
children, too. She would even present younger than her own grandchildren, should they turn 
down extended lives themselves. 

The Telomorphing Ethics Committee orientation didn’t address these little tortures— 


items that after the fact had frightened Renée, hurt her, and ultimately defeated her. She was 
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right to jump, startled, at the glass bang whenever she walked past the ferropod bin, to feel that 


somewhere there was a crag with her name on it. But she was not self-judgmental enough to 
accept the real reason. There was no way she could suspect the violent battle going on in Walsh’s 
head, so she was unaware of the crag hungry to splay out her own conscience. 

Had Ricardo suspected what was going on inside Walsh, he would have recognized the 
Waterloo of his own conscience—a last stand where the outcome was uncertain. 

Had Chris suspected what was going on inside of Walsh and were he able to reconcile his 
own anger with God, he would have labeled it a symbiosis between man and the divine, whose 
outcome would have determined either reconciliation or damnation. Did Chris hate God? Did he 
hate Him more than Healthcare “bell” panels? More than brainstem aphasia? More than the 
empty vessel that was Dr. Rogers? 

Had Mare known of the machinations from which her Dad was shielding her, she would 
have recognized it as a fight—the tightly fitting puzzle pieces of remorse and forgiveness. But 
presents are wrapped and one doesn’t always get what one wants or expects under the wrapping, 
and the ungrateful make a bad thing out of a good thing. If only she would receive such a gift, 
such a present, she would think to herself. In another situation, she would probably giggle over 
the pun—that a past can be represented and gift-wrapped as a present. 

Walsh was a pile of detritus, dead but alive forever in a moment, stubbornly resolute 
against the chronotons and ferramine buckyballs that stung him. The entire attack and escape of 
2700 ferropods—the whole event—from the time of the first snap into his head until the last 
ferropod had come and gone, had taken only ninety seconds by the outside clock. With his chin 
collapsed on his chest, looking up as high as his quivering eyes could rise in their sockets, he 


shook pitifully. Completely around the globe of his head was a bloody mush of pulp more porous 
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than a colander. As surprising as it was that he even survived, even more remarkable was his 


successfully uttering one last thing that Ricardo had to come very close to him to hear. 

“Please kill me.” Wherever he was now, Walsh wanted to go there the old-fashioned 
way. 

The VSD family was still standing at the glass, stunned, shocked, and horrified when 
Ricardo exited the bin. Renée seized him and took him into her arms. Deniz and Mare ventured 
out of the hallway, but once they went far enough for line-of-sight to the crag bin, Mare began 
crying and Deniz began gagging. Dr. Willner was psychologically incapacitated. Blaise would 
likely start gagging as well, but ground his teeth so violently that he threw his TMJs into painful 
spasm. 

The three Martians, however, understood perfectly. 

“T can’t believe he’s not dead,” Blaise finally spoke. Mare tried to break away to see 
better, but Evan caught her and held her fast. 

“Ferropods know right where to go,” Tuesday explained. 

“Intruder alert!” the automaton announced suddenly—and rudely—-since the old-style 
ceiling insert Piezos were directly overhead. Everyone jumped. Renée swore. A ferropod 
snapped at the glass. Renée had hardly finished yelping from the automaton when she added a 
second syllable. 

“Where?” she yelled, her third syllable. 

“RibCart courtyard,” Mr. Know-it-all replied. No one noticed the small hairline crack 
that appeared at the surface of the crag bin glass barrier. 

“How many?” Ricardo demanded. 

“Hundreds,” the automaton answered. 


“Who?” Evan asked. 
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“T do not know,” it answered. 


“Great,” Blaise muttered. 

“But,” Mr. Know-it-all added, “there are so many that they spill out of the gates and there 
are many behind them.” 

“Um,” Evan said cautiously, “how many is many?” 

“Unknown number of intruders.” 

Evan, Blaise, Ricardo, and Dr. Willner shot each other desperate looks, then bolted to the 
conference room to engage the perimeter cameras. 

“Courtyard view,” Evan said hurriedly, then added fearfully, “align view along axis of 
the gate.” 

There was a glare, making what looked like hordes of individuals a mere skyline 
silhouette of bobbing, threatening heads. 

“More soldiers?” Blaise asked. No one answered; no one ventured a guess. When Renée 
arrived, she put on her thumbclip which read her fingerprint and pulse-ox biorhythm signature 
and readied itself to accept instructions. 

“Mr. Know-it-all, do a white balance, f-stop at subject mid-torso, away from the sky, 
zoom 40%, auto-contrast, and extrapolate-fill exposure anomalies,” she ordered the automaton. It 
complied, leaving no doubt as to what they were seeing. The three Martians now entered with 
Chris, Deniz, and Mare. 

“The UberCollider,” Renée said, “underachieved with just a colony-wide focus. We only 
caught three Martians that time. But this... 

“Zillions of ‘em,” Mare cooed. 

“Actually,” Tuesday offered, “you are mistaken, Dr. Niemann.” 


“Ts this going to end bad?” Blaise asked. 
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“This time the algorithm slipped a bit,” Tuesday said. 


“And what?” Blaise asked. 

“The temporal reconciliation was planetary.” 

“Planet-wide,” Renée said softly, trying to digest it. 

“So much for Go Slow,” Blaise said. “Looks like this time the UberCollider 
overachieved.” 

“So many,” Willner said. “I guess all the Martians,” he continued, looking into the 
holodepiction of the perimeter. Deniz squeezed Evan’s hand while holding Mare with her other 
arm. Tiring, she let her slip down out of her grasp. 

“The UberCollider,” Ricardo repeated blankly. “I’m about Uber’d out.” 

“Yes, General,” Willner responded, “‘it is all about the UberCollider, I’m afraid.” 


“Tt is about time,” Tuesday added. 
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4] 


Atilano, Kubacki, and the rest of the reborn Security Command were on board a RibBus 
destined for the VSD to meet with the scientists there. RibTravel was customarily very rapid due 
to traffic algorithms that adjusted on the fly, but Atilano’s RibBus suddenly slowed to a crawl. 
When he leaned over the empty seat in front of him to look ahead through the windshield, he saw 
the reason for the slowed pace. The vehicle cautiously had to move slowly enough for the mob of 
Martians to part ahead of it, allowing passage. 

He knew of the Martians and had even seen a holophot of one of them Renée had sent. 
Nothing, however, prepared him for this. 

“We've got nothing to do with this planet,” he whispered to himself. “We’re just guests 
here.” 

In this timescape he outmaneuvered Martians; in the previous one he would have been 
avoiding military casualties on this very road. The RibBus pulled slowly into the open-gated 
courtyard where he saw a thick concentration of Martians bowing to each other. They seemed 


oblivious to the RibBus, and they were silently touching heads which softly glowed. He had read 
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Evan’s Précis and knew each Martian was passing down English, Spanish, other languages, 


human behavior, and the story thus far, to each other. 

This was happening on his watch! It was to be the legacy of his Security Command 
Presidency. He smiled broadly. He beamed proudly. In the courtyard he got out of the bus and he 
met his counter-revolutionaries. He stood tall while he clasped the hands of Drs. Niemann, 
Mickal, Lewis, Willner, and Cooke. He whispered a private word into General Ricardo 
Llorente’s ear that promised excessive commendations. He kissed Deniz on both cheeks and 
kissed Mare’s hand, who blushed. Atilano and the others of the MCPSC continually bowed to 
assorted Martians and shared greetings with those who had completed their photoeducation. 

After a few minutes, Renée guided Atilano through the crowd of Martians to the inside of 
the VSD. Whereas Lt. Lawrence now lived, thanks to the second tempconciliation, along with 
the other men and sons’ fathers who had perished in another time, Walsh was no so lucky. Renée 
and Atilano stopped at the ferropod bin to look in; there sat Walsh on the floor, alive— 
somewhere, somewhen—whimpering, but otherwise catatonic in his eternity. 

“Poor stupid bastard,” Atilano said under his breath, but Renée heard him. 

“Why’d you ever trust this guy? He’s a madman.” 

Atilano frowned. “Not me. The NOE. They gave him secret emergency authority to 
prevent the Security Command from dissociating from Earth. No one thought that was a likely 
possibility, but they sent him here as a safeguard anyway. Not everyone wanted such a 
safeguard. I and many others felt the colony would never be so foolish as to break away. It would 
certainly need something from Earth sooner or later. Just look what happened with that ball 
bearing debacle. So there was nothing for him to do. He held a lot of paper authorizing him to act 
on unlikely contingencies, but he was useless in the regular goings-on around here. He was 


nothing, as long as the colony didn’t divorce Earth.” 
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“The very thing he ended up doing.” 


“Yes,” Atilano said. “A secret mission, Dr. Niemann, leaves little room for checks and 
balances.” 

“Stupid. And guns here. So very stupid.” 

“Yes, Dr. Niemann, it was very stupid,” he said, not trying to offer any defense. He 
looked through the glass and watched the many ferropods that were inching along the floor. He 
noted the small crack in the glass, which had extended since its initial creation. Suddenly, a crag 
snapped at the glass with dead aim at the growing crack and with enough force to shatter it. 
Atilano instantly collapsed over Renée to protect her. 

“T hate that!” she shouted. Atilano tried to console her, but to her horror the entirety of 
the crag population began snapping through the large, broken window pane. It was the thing she 
had absolutely feared the most on Mars and it was happening. They pinged this way and that into 
the hallway and migrated en masse, snapping onward toward the courtyard. From there Renée 
and Atilano heard thousands of shouts from the many mouths of the Martians there. All of the 
Martians turned to watch all of the crags snapping madly away toward the northwest. Alone 
again in the hallway, Renée and Atilano stood shakily. 

“Where did they all go?” he asked her. 

“No idea,” she answered. She felt her head, astounded. “They didn’t get me. I’m amazed. 
I really felt I’ve been getting set up for it this whole time.” She pointed at Walsh. “What about 
him?” she asked. 

He sighed. “I suppose we get him over to the Cultural Psych building where Rogers is 
and have Dr. Willner have at him.” 

“To do what?” 


“Don’t know. New territory for me,” he said. 
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“All of this is,” she agreed. 


“So it seems,” said a third voice. It was Tuesday. 

“Tuesday,” Renée offered, “this is President Gavin Atilano, or have you already met in 
the courtyard?” Tuesday tried to smile. 

“Don’t do that,” she fussed, “creepy, remember?” 

“Yes, Dr. Niemann,” Tuesday replied. “Sorry. 

Sorry 
Sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry,” Atilano told him, “you go ahead and smile if you want. Smile away, all 
you want to.” And when Tuesday did just that, Atilano saw what Renée meant, finding it very 
creepy, and was taken aback. 

“See?” Renée teased. 

“No, I don’t,” Atilano lied politely, politically, diplomatically, and uncomfortably. “It’s 
quite alright, Mr. Tuesday.” 

Suddenly Evan ran in. “They’re all leaving!” he shouted. 

“The Martians? Where?” Renée asked. 

“Wednesday said they’re all going to the Arsia Mons caldera. All the crags came out and 
bounced and snapped away, right over us. You should have seen that.” 

Renée laughed. “We caught the first act.” 

“But now all of the Martians are bolting, too,” he said. 

“That’s almost 20 kilometers away,” Renée said. 

“19.3121 kilometers,” Tuesday added. “I’m sorry, but I too must be going.” He turned 
and started out of the VSD with exaggerated strides. Evan looked at the receding Tuesday in 


disbelief, and then he put on the strangest expression. 
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“They’re all running, actually running,” he said, as if he would have never thought they 


could. “They’re...very fast.” Their last view of Tuesday was of his bounding out toward the gate 
of the courtyard. Next, Deniz came running in, beside herself. 

“Mare’s running with them!” she cried. Blaise now arrived behind Deniz. 

“Ricardo and Chris, too. Everyone’s taken off,” he informed them. 

“What the hell!” Renée exclaimed. 

“Get the RibBus President Atilano had,” Evan said, and then, “with your permission, sir.” 

“Tt can hold twenty,” Atilano said. “I'll have the rest of the Security Command wait here. 
Except for Kubacki. He needs to come.” Evan did a quick count. Himself, Deniz, Renée, Blaise, 
Dr. Willner, and Atilano—six. Kubacki would make seven. With all of the Martian crowd away 
at all possible speed, there was no impediment to the RibBus Renée arranged by touching 
thumbclips with Atilano. Evan had been to Arsia before; only the last kilometer or so would 
require hands-on steering, manual speed, and breaking control when the buried ribbon ended. 

The RibBus began. Ahead of them, in a cloud of red dust like a rampaging stampede, was 
the throng of green. Lost in the dust were three humans following behind, but the dust was 
obscuring only ahead of the RibBus; around them was clear. The seven stared out of the side 
windows in disbelief. A crystal clear view of a luxurious landscape of greenery, blue, red, and 
orange lay on either side of them. 

“Temporal imminent domain,” Atilano said. The others looked at him, but it was Dr. 
Kubacki who explained. 

“The Time Prime. When two times occupy the same timescape, they assume the most 
stable arrangement of coexistence, what our theorists call Time Prime. And for whatever reasons, 
probably at the quantum level, items of one time have no difficulty co-existing with items of the 


other.” 
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“Like the wave interference in the double slit experiment,” Atilano said. 


“Yes,” Kubacki said, “the Englert-Greenberger duality relation. Except the Heisenberg- 
von Neumann collapse doesn’t occur. Matter of different times won’t compete for presence but 
will find a way to co-exist. Everything has its own temporal imminent domain.” 

“T don’t know what any of that means—in fact, I think you’re making it all up—but 
outside it’s beautiful,” Renée marveled as she watched the new countryside pass by. She looked 
through the rear window and saw two small reflections; she inhaled deeply to catch her breath 
when she realized that what she saw was Deimos, slowly rising, and Phobos, rapidly setting, 
both in the east. No one alive on Mars besides the famous diarist Latorella had ever seen that. 

“Seems there’s imminent domain for people, too,” Blaise said. 

“Thank God,” Atilano commented with relief. “Looks like so far there’s no co-existence 
of your two selves as you reach each other in time. No paradoxes allowed, it seems.” 

“So, it looks like I won’t be going back and killing my grandfather,” Blaise said. “Shame. 
What a bastard.” 

Evan and Deniz remained silent, fixated in pursuit of their daughter. Blaise noticed them. 
“We'll get them,” he reassured Evan. “We’ll get her or my name’s not Uncle Blaise.” 

At one point they began seeing the Earth animals that had escaped earlier. Their Pied 
Piper, the RibCart, was nowhere to be seen. They were happily doing their hopping, flying, 
running, and all of their normal Earth animal things in their new world. Renée knew they would 
do just fine. “Look,” she pointed them out. Evan and Deniz didn’t care. 

In less than five minutes they were close enough to see Mare, Chris, and Ricardo at the 
back of the pack through the dust. Ricardo was carrying Mare. The sight was frightening, 
awesome, and mysterious simultaneously—thousands of Martians racing to God knows where 


for God knows what. Right behind them was Evan sounding the warning signals from the 
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RibBus. Being a dignitary’s vehicle, it sported an assortment of warbling horns, sirens, and 


strobe lights. Evan was tripping them all. 

Chris and Ricardo, Ricardo still holding Mare, stopped when the RibBus pulled alongside 
and stopped. Evan opened a side door and held out his arms. Ricardo handed Mare to him. Chris 
and Ricardo were both winded, Chris more, and they both accepted the lift. 

“What the hell, Mare!” Evan scolded her. She looked ahead and pointed at the Martian 
throng in front of them, now distancing itself from their stopped vehicle. 

“We have to go, too,” Mare said urgently, as if it were obvious. Evan gave her a look of 
parental disapproval which morphed into disbelief when Chris agreed. 

“Yes,” he said, “to Arsia.” 

“We must,” Ricardo added. He put his hand on Evan’s arm earnestly. “Please, we must. 
It’s a good thing.” Evan re-engaged the RibBus and it rose again and began moving along its 
path, slowly picking up speed. 

“Why?” he asked. “Why must we?” But Ricardo stared at him helplessly, unable to 
answer. 

“We don’t know,” Chris said. 

“You promise it’s a good thing?” Evan asked Ricardo. 

“My most excellent promise.” Ricardo smiled. 

That was when they heard the canyon off in the distance. It was still several kilometers 
away, but there were steady waves of euphony, accompanied by the running Martians, who with 
all mouths singing, effected an accompanying choir of tens of thousands. 

But there was another sound. It was the deep roar of wind ahead of them all. Evan and 
Mare remembered this sound; they had heard it before when they had suffered through the global 


duster. As they drew closer, the sound, the musical strains, and the roar all grew louder. 
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“Look!” Mare shouted, pointing away from the Martian runners to a racing dark cloud 


that seemed to be on a collision course with them by the time they would reach the caldera. 

“A duster!” Evan said loud enough to be heard over the wind and the thousands of 
Martian voices singing. 

“Ts there a magnometer interface in this bus?” Deniz asked Atilano. 

“Just an alerter for when zone red conditions are broadcast.” 

“Ts it on?” asked Blaise. “Cause if it is, I’m not hearing it.” 

“That cloud’s not a duster,” Mare announced calmly. “They’re crags.” 

“Lots of crags,” Dr. Willner bemoaned, squinting out of the window to see better. 

“Didn’t need this,” Renée added. 

“We’re fucked,” Blaise grumbled, and Renée reprimanded him with a swift kick. 

“Hey,” Mare protested, “I’m eight years old, for goodness’ sake.” 

“Sorry,” Blaise said to Deniz. 

“Seven, young lady,” Denis corrected Mare. 

“Almost eight,” Mare insisted. 

Willner turned from the window. “We really are,” he admitted, “we really are...that 
word.” 

“What do we do?” Renée blurted, fearing her long battle to avoid her own ferropod 
would soon be over. She knew the RibBus windows didn’t stand a chance. 

“We have Mare,” Evan said. “As far as I’m concerned, we can go back now.” 

“No,” said Ricardo. “We need the RibBus. We can let you get out to wait here or to walk 
back to the colony, but Chris and I have to go on.” 

“Mare, too!” Mare shouted, although it was someone or something else doing the 


shouting through her. 
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“Why?” cried Deniz. 


“We don’t know,” Chris answered again. 

“You're all being stupid,” Evan said angrily. The RibBus continued. He bit his lip, then 
said less angrily, almost resignedly, “We go with the crowd.” He noted the buried ribbon was 
finished now and took manual control of the steering lever and speed control. He knew from his 
last trip here what the end of the ribbon meant. “We’re not far from the caldera,” he said loudly 
over the noise. 

He and Mare recognized it. There was the plain surrounded by the gorge on one end and 
ending in the cul de sac on the other. There was the lodestone rock that had been their picnic 
table before the ferropods had engulfed it that afternoon. It lay empty—naked—now. 

The Martians piled into the caldera. Renée appraised the horrifying approaching cloud. It 
hung low in the air and cast a shadow. Renée looked more closely, and it really wasn’t a shadow, 
but a rolling carpet of them on the ground as well, interchanging with the airborne ones by 
snapping in a continuous juggling act. 

Suddenly Renée spotted Tuesday. In an explosive decision she flung open the door and 
jumped out. The musical sounds thundered in. 

“Renée, no!” shouted Blaise, but she ran as quickly as she could. She caught up with 
Tuesday and spun him around to confirm it was he by the blaze on his long face. She shouted at 
him through all of the singing and sound and over the staccato of the snapping that approached 
them. 

“Crags are coming!” she screamed, pleading. “You all have to seek cover! This is 
suicide!” He stopped his own musical phrasing to answer her. 

“No 


no 
no, it is not 
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not 
not 
not 
not 


“Why are you all doing this?” she continued hoarsely, her voice cracking. 
“Because we are stupid 
because we are stupid 
because we are stupid 
stupid 
stupid 
stupid 
stupid,” he replied back calmly, but powered by seven mouths, it was 
loud enough for her to hear him plainly. She grabbed one of his akimbo arms and led him back to 
the RibBus. He didn’t resist. Renée was determined: they were going to have an explanation. 
She slammed the door shut and the wind and the singing, still loud, were comparatively 
subdued. “What on Earth is this all about?” she demanded to know. Tuesday only blinked at her, 
then looked from Mare to Chris to Ricardo. “What about you three?” she asked them. “Input? 
Anyone?” She focused on Ricardo. Atilano and Dr. Kubacki just stared at the Martian. Dr. 
Willner and Blaise continued to gape out of the window. Evan looked at Deniz who held Mare 
on her lap, clutching her tightly to her. Tuesday turned to Renée. 
“The Immortals call us,” he said to her. 
“Ah, the Immortals. Of course. And just who are they?” 
“The real 
real 
real Martians.” 
“What about all of you? You’re not?” 


“No 99 


“Then just who are you?” she asked forcefully, beginning to get a little exasperated. 
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“Take a breather,” Willner advised her, turning away from the window. Ricardo rested 


his hand on her arm. 
She took that breath, but in this pause the singing had abruptly stopped. 
“They are here 

they are here 

they are here 

they are here 

they are here 

they are here 

they are here,” Tuesday smiled, this time getting the smiles right with all seven mouths. 

“Go!” Mare said, and she broke free from Deniz and opened the door. 

“No! Wait!” shouted Evan. He regarded his daughter suspiciously. “Are you two 
together on this thing or something?” he asked Mare sternly. He and Deniz were not ready for 
her answer. 

“Yes, of course,” she said simply, and then she bolted out of the door after Tuesday who 
had slipped out a second before. Tuesday grasped her hand. Next, Chris and Ricardo jumped out. 

“No way!” shouted Evan and sprang out himself, followed by the rest of them, except 
for Renée, who sat frozen, dithering. Soon, all were lost in the crowd, except that Chris and 
Ricardo had a Martian hand to hold, as well. 

On both the astonished group of humans and the thousands of willing, sacrificial 
Martians, the cloud of crags descended like a solid shroud. The Rondo of the caldera reached a 
symphonic climax. 

Renée sat alone in the RibBus, all of the doors and windows now closed against the 
wind and sound. She locked them for good measure. She sat powerless to move, in the dark. 


Such was the complete shadow cast by the cloud of ferropods. Panic seized her and all 


connections between volition and engagement of motion were severed. She was paralyzed in fear 
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and terror, Phobos and Deimos. She sat in the gloom inert. She listened to the maddening snaps, 


thousands, about the bus. 

She heard the one that was powerful enough to shatter the window at her seat. She felt 
something small and heavy land on her right hand. Even though she couldn’t move, it did. It 
slowly left a moist trail of warm slime as it moved up from her wrist to her forearm. She felt the 
nerves tingling along its way. 

The tingling actually outpaced the actual position of her visitor, firing ahead up that 
portion of the nerve, the stimulation briefly coming to rest at the root ganglia of her cervical 
spine, laying the groundwork for the path ahead. From there the tingling migrated retrograde to 
all of the nerves that landed there, too. At first, this encompassed six spinal segments, and when 
those ganglia scintillated, they likewise sent out replies retrograde. 

There was decussation across the spinal midline, along traversing neurons. She began to 
experience sensations along long dormant reflex pathways unused since man’s ancestors lived 
and breathed in the slime. The alternating stimulation back and forth became so rapid she 
couldn’t tell which side—ipsolateral or contralateral—spoke first, a shouting of localizations too 
tumultuous to localize. Thus, before the ferropod had even reached her elbow, her whole body 
lay down a begrudged welcome mat—a mat interwoven with the dense threadwork of fear, 
dread, horror, panic, and— 

Regret? Remorse? 

The crag had stopped moving on her arm. It seemed to be pivoting as if to take aim. 
Visibility was zero outside and inside the RibBus. She could only imagine what the rest of her 


friends were encountering. 
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Renée was able to muster one solitary movement and it was a nervous laugh. All of this 


time worrying about the damn crags, all the fatalism of dreading the one meant for her, all of the 
precautions—and here she was offering herself up helplessly! 

There was the snap. 

Renée heard it; she felt it. She thought about it, but they weren’t her thoughts—not 
entirely hers in any event. She cried a terse, pitched, truncated bleat. The ferropod found a path 
through a dark valley of her brain, replete with pitfalls, traps, and trickery. It left a trail of 
chronotons and ferramine buckyballs along the way. 

She was angry. 

A nice, long, extended telomorphic life ahead of her, and now with a crag in her head! 

Like a good Martian, firing off entire lattices of neurons associated with a memory was 
no different than living the experience: 

She sits at her husband’s bedside, the son-of-a-bitch. She strokes his arm. His breathing 
is labored and comes in brief puffs that would never be enough to keep him going much longer. 
He would soon be dead, the bastard, knowing his gun is under the bed. Her friend, her lover, her 
soul mate. And her suicidal traitor, committing suicide long before he pulled any trigger. Instead 
of living twice as long with a good thing going for both of them, he is staying behind, readying 
to crawl into his grave. She had heard the overused term, “love/hate relationship” many times. It 
was trite. She had read it in stories and heard it in the dramatic reminiscences in headbooks on 
the best seller lists. 

She is glad she had telomorphed. With his death her old life would die, too. Both shoved 
into the ground. Good riddance. No loss: she has another life to make up for how she was 
cheated the first time around. 


She strokes her husband’s gaunt face, cheeks sunken by emaciation. 
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Her ferropod has found the target inside her and sits in wait, entrenched, for her 


love/hate battle. 

“T gave my all to you. I loved you. My whole surrendered to you. My whole life—no 
matter how long it would take. I fell into the Sun for you.” 

Love/hate relationship—this was a cliché, right? 

Now I wonder, she thinks/experiences. Is it possible for both love and hate to occupy the 
same, exact part of my mind. It is, but it’s not a stable détente. It can never be a duality, 
comfortable with mutual imminent domain; like time, there’s only room for one. Wherever it is 
happening, trust me, she thinks, if there are two people debating, vying, wherever that happens, it 
becomes an uneven battle—a battle where there’s got to be a winner and a loser. There can be no 
diplomacy between love and hate. 

My God! That’s what I’ve been—a diplomat trying to broker a peace between love and 
hate. There can be no peace! Such a diplomat is a fool for one and tool for the other. 

Was it his decision? Did he wait until it was too late? Or did he go to the TEC only to be 
diagnosed and turned away? 

She reconsidered all. Did she hate him or was it really his death she hated? Wasn’t his 
death an enemy of them both? Were they not on the same side? Hadn’t what they had between 
them—what had attracted them together, what they had shared and the humans they had 
created—put them squarely on the same side? 

In the love/hate battle, hate cheats and Renée calls hate on it. 

She chose the winner. She loved her husband, no matter what. She may not have loved 
him for the rest of his life, but will now for the rest of hers. 


Her hate departed, as did her ferropod. 
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The whole thing had taken only an instant. She sat in stunned, silent catatonia in the 


RibBus. She felt in reverse the denervation of the tingling from her brain, down her spine, 
throughout her periphery. Alien synapses across midlines ceased their gunplay. And her 
conscience was clear. 

A smile crept across her face. She opened her eyes. Her head’s former tenant sat again 
on her arm. She regarded it. 

“Go. Go find someone else. It might just be an emergency.” 

She raised her forearm to window level and then she cocked the tip of her other hand’s 
middle finger against its opposable thumb. She forced tension into this construction, then 
released, flicking her crag out through the shattered window where it was caught up in the 
maelstrom outside. She curiously fingered the small hole in her forehead where the ferropod had 
entered; likewise, she felt around to the back of her head, teased the hair away, and fingered the 
small exit wound. Had she sustained brain damage? she wondered. Or had she repaired brain 
damage? The holes were much smaller than she expected. 

She thought of Chris and Ricardo and their crags. 

And Mare. 

But next she felt a twinge of pain. Renée’s crag had been one of the gang of 2700 that 
had passed through Walsh’s mind, and it had traveled in Renée similar pathways it had traveled 
in Walsh before settling into where Renée had needed her own ferramine. For an instant she 
identified with Walsh’s rationale in life and she gagged in disgust. 

But it passed. 

“T won’t miss him,” she mumbled. 

It was noisy in the RibBus, but calm, nothing like outside. Although the dark pervaded 


inside and out, outside was commotion, fury, turmoil, and uproar. Evan, Deniz, and Dr. Willner 
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were crying out frantically for Mare. Thousands upon thousands of snaps could be heard 


superimposed upon the gales, whose song now was only a quasisonic infratone. The humans felt 
the subsonic rather than heard it, unlike the gales and the snaps—they heard the gales and they 
certainly were listening for the snaps. 

A RibBus side door slid open and Atilano and Dr. Kubacki stepped in. 

“Are you O.K.?” Atilano asked Renée. She looked at him. 

“T’ve never felt better,” she replied. 

He and Dr. Kubacki made their way to the back of the bus, sat, and then wondered when 
it would happen. 

Sound travels. It’s called the speed of sound and why it can all bunch up with a craft that 
exceeds it and then present in totality as a sonic boom, where all of the sonic scores are settled. 

Time travels. It’s called the speed of is. It can all bunch up behind something that is 
faster than is. The temporal imminent domains were bunching up in Time Prime. All temporal 
scores would be settled when it happened. 

The chronic boom. 

That was the quaint, romanticized name Atilano’s chronologists had given the 
phenomenon. When it happened, the temporal reconciliation would be mature, permanent, no 
longer a house of cards. It was necessary if temporal reconciliation were to be completely 
successful. 

Atilano wondered when it would happen. He wrung his hands but then laughed at the 
absurd words—when and happen. It wouldn’t be a when and really wouldn’t be a happen. No 
one could prepare for it. Certainly not he or those outside trying to save two adults, one child, 


and thousands of Martians. No preparation possible. 
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He laughed again nervously, knowing it was in all of their imminent futures, which he 


also knew sounded foolish. 

The bowing began, every Martian bowing to another, lightly touching and intermingling 
their scalps of fiberoptic hair. Flashes, like the fleeting, glittering luminescence of lightning 
bugs, signaled each successful such interaction, whereupon each would then turn to another and 
restart the process. Within moments there were only a few left who had yet to complete the 
communion. Finally, when all the dissemination seemed complete, the entire population of the 
thousands expanded into full-stature array and seven mouths per Martian began a canon which 
became progressively complex in building an elaborate, sophisticated fugue. Renée, Atilano, and 
Kubacki stepped out of the bus. 

The Martians sang the Martian mythos. 

It was becoming twilight and overcast. The small audience of nine humans stood 
awestruck of such otherworldly beauty from this incredible otherworldly choir. Over time, many 
ended their contributions, this attrition fading out the opus until there was silence. Now the light 
show began. 

The cloud of ferropods was gone. Even though their gloom was gone, the twilight 
afforded the perfect backdrop for this choir’s tightly beamed columns of bright shafts of light 
into the sky. Ancile was on the other side of Mars, and Phobos had already set; to the east, tiny 
Deimos, the only remaining moon visible in the sky, was washed-out by the overwhelming 
brilliance of the Martians’ output that shot up through the thin clouds. Brighter than lightning 
and as compact as lasers, the beams all leapt vertically off of the planet en masse, each one 


uniquely hued. 
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About four minutes and sixty-five million miles later, these prismatic colors, now 


confluent as one, would flash as a white beacon when it reached the Earth. There, after two full 
minutes of this flaring finale, all went dark again. 

The video of “the signal,” as it was called, was seen by and replayed for most of the 
Earth’s population. It was a signal that crossed more than the distance of space between Mars 
and Earth. Everyone on Earth, however, thought this salutation was meant for just them, and they 
marveled in their ignorance at the dispatch that used Earth only as a waypoint. Had humans had 
light baskets in their heads, they would have been able to appreciate the zettabytes of data and 
instructions the light contained. Instead, all anyone assumed out of it was, “Hello.” 

After the storm of howling winds, the frenzy of snapping crags, subsonics and 
infrasonics, choirs, light pyrotechnics, and mobbing of the few humans and multitudes of 
Martians alike, it was Dr. Willner who first spotted Mare when his eyes had readjusted to the 
twilight. She was still holding Tuesday’s hand. They stood perfectly still as if waiting their turn 
at the gallows, but between them there were eight smiles. 

Willner seized Mare and spun her face toward his. They locked gazes. She was not 
blank-eyed but totally present—alert, participating, and entirely available. Her mind was busy. 
She spoke loudly, but kindly. 

“T don’t need to see you anymore, Dr. Willner.” 

He questioned her deeply with just his eyes. He didn’t need his training, his diagnostic 
acumen, or his vast experience to see that this child had been fixed. She reached behind to the 
back of her head and found through her hair a new, fresh spot; she withdrew the finger, slightly 
blood tinged, and held it up to him. 

“See?” she said and smiled again, “all gone.” Then she turned to Tuesday and put her 


finger up to his forehead, touching his own fresh, new spot, the apparent entrance wound. 
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“Thank you,” she said to the Martian who began to glow intensely. She turned back to Willner. 


“Tt was just a loaner,” she told him. 

“So it seems,” agreed her Martian, her brother, who now held her crag in his own head. 

“They’re not stupid now,” she told Willner. He looked about them. All of the Martians 
he could see sported new little forehead wounds; all were beginning to glow. The only crags on 
Mars were those inside Martian brains, for which they had waited so patiently and where they 
belonged. 

The dust had settled enough for a fairly clear view of everyone around. Evan and Deniz 
spotted Mare and Willner and came running. Now the wind calmed. Chris and Wednesday 
approached; Ricardo and Thursday, next. 

“Thank God,” Chris cried, hugging Mare away from her Mom and Dad, and hugging his 
faith at the same time. Ricardo, who knew what it felt like to kill, knew what it felt like to kill 
that feeling and leave it dead. Likewise, the very confidential clinical monster that had haunted 
Mare for all of those years of her short life was dead and would remain dead. Even when she 
were to bring it up in the future, it would be dead and buried as the ghosts that had haunted 
Renée, Chris, and Ricardo. Dead. Dead and buried with the finality of the spade’s final pounding 
of the dirt. Settled. 

In the future. 

The future fast approached. 

Even though the dust had settled, the ferropods had found their rightful homes again, 
and the winds and Rondo were no more, the subsonics continued. 

They built. They became disturbing. 

The Martians seemed unconcerned. Temporal imminent domain was the newborn child; 


the subsonics were the labor. 
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The chronic boom was the birth. 


Human and Martian alike, every one of them, had all of their memories arise at once. At 
first they were haphazard, out of order, colliding, mixing, re-separating, recombining. Each then 
witnessed a coalescing, a clustering, into an ever-tightening, densely packed vise around them. It 
was like an out-of-body experience, even like a near-death experience, except there was a 
difference. There was for each of them an out-of-time experience. Past and future combined with 
present and there was clarity. There was the wisdom of perspective. 

Each one’s total life—past, present, and future—now collapsed violently into a pinpoint 
singularity. It was as close to timelessness one could be, a near vacuum of negative time. 

But like all vacuums, it was unstable. 

At a point in all of space-time, it touched and then co-existed with the singularity that 
had begun the ticking universe over thirteen billion years earlier. And like that original infinitely 
dense point, it banged. 

It banged big. 

A dozen miles away, the UberCollider hiccupped. The delicate balance between 
chronotons and antichronotons, between the is and the is-not particles, re-equilibrated. The 4% 


lopside that had favored what is leaned subtly toward what isn’t, toward Flagrancht. 
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42 


In temporal imminent domain, the Martian civilization had no problem fitting into the 
colony that sat within the orbit of the UberCollider. It hadn’t taken long for the colonists to 
acclimate to the hospitality of the beautiful Martian city in which their small settlement was 
nestled. The re-established MCPSC orchestrated the assimilation and added a Mars Liaison made 
up of four Martians—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and another. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, respectively, continued to live with Evan, Deniz, and their child, Mare, and with Dr. 
Chris Cooke and General Ricardo Llorente, for the sake of interpersonal cultural exchange. The 
fourth member of the liaison, christened “Friday,” was a Martian scientist of sorts, 
knowledgeable of the native flora, fauna, and edificial infra- and superstructures among which 
humans now found themselves living. 

Longitudinal creatures, rolling symbiotically with ball-shaped creatures, followed 
RibCars playfully; furry, flying, three-eyed bulbous heads, trailing behind them, connected 
aerodynamic cylinders. The Chantii were much faster here and now, reaching speeds of 15 kph. 


They would flock along the land in waves of verdant carpets. 
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The Colony was situated at 182 meters elevation above Datum, the sea level of the 


terraformed Mars. It was on the Tharsis plains of the shield volcanos, Arsia, Pavonis, and 
Ascraeus, and it was equidistant between the noctis chasm and Pavonis, longitude 3 S, Latitude 
253 degrees W. 

The Noctis chasm was the westernmost continuation of the nearly 5,000 kilometer long 
Valles Marineris and was a spectacular maze of gorges and chasms that made for a wonderful 
reservoir of water. Mare had flown through it in her dreams, and Dr. Willner had seen it on the 
somnogram. On a dust-free day, the peak of Olympus Mons, 965 kilometers away, could be 
seen. Pavonis Mons was more prominent, however, due to its proximity, 225 kilometers. To the 
NNE was Ascraeus and out to the SW was Arsia. Looking straight at Pavonis to the NW, one 
could usually see the more distant and more towering and massive Olympus, its distance making 
it appear the same size as Pavonis. Due to the tilt of the Mars axis, a setting sun, dipping below 
the two peaks, would strobe due to the heat invection that skewered the dueling two peaks 
against the sun. The effect would fluctuate then to strobing dozens of times per second, which for 
some reason attracted an inordinate amount of Chantt along a concentrated vegetation tract that 
extended SE from the Colony to the Noctis chasm. 

Contrasting with the waves of moving Chanti green, the eye candy was plentiful, darting 
in and out of phalanxes of Chanti in search of m’rang. Colorful, telescoping sets of creatures, 
collapsing into themselves like Russian babushka dolls, lived in the lakes, popping apart and 
recombining with each jump out of the water, only to plop re-assembled with a playful splash. 
Creatures the size of wingless dragonflies herded other creatures small as ants. 

The Botany and Biology Consortium had a lifetime’s amount of work ahead of it drafting 


its Précis. 
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Plains of explosive colors, reminiscent of New England fall pageantry, lay along vast 


expanses. Trees would bend, almost affectionately, toward passers-by. 

And then there was the architecture! Picasso meets Maxfield Parrish meets kaleidoscope 
meets LSD. Designed to evoke ferramine—or in the case of humans, the feel good 
neurotransmitter dopamine and the bonding hormones oxytocin and prolactin. 

Women had some slight difficulty adjusting to the side effects of mild uterine cramping, 
but after a brief time this was no longer noticeable. Unfortunately, the architectural ambience 
also caused lactation letdown which had to be negated with medication. Men, for the second 
planet in a row, were spared gender-specific reactions, impervious to moon phases on Earth and 
wondering what all the fuss was about on Mars. Men are from Mars made a droll comeback. 

Most men swore they had become hornier, but women knew this had nothing to do with 


Mars or architecture; it was just another trick. 


MCPSC Botany and Biology Consortium Précis 

Subchapter, Anatomy and Physiology 

Subject: Addendum, Ferropodia conglobinans 

Author: Evan Mickal, Ph.D. 

e& Imprimatur, MCPSC, Jeremy Pasternak, Précis Transcriptionist 

Ferropodia conglobinans, what Martians call 
craggaccag-galentanempta, or “crags,” are a natural source 


of chronotons. Biology has solved eloquently what 


heretofore was a complex challenge in physics. This 
explains why the ferropods continued to exist, albeit 


inert, long after their hosts, the Martians, has suffered 
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the Flagrahnt. (This also explains the presence of the 


Chantu, the other revealed natural source of chronotons.) 


Originally thought to be a standalone creature which 
posed incidental dangers to humans, ferropods are now known 


to be an integral part of the Martian nervous system (CNS), 


the ferrocortex. More than symbiotic, the novel term (B&B 
Consortium approval pending), synbiosis (derived from 
Greek, sunagogé, assembling; sun-, together; + bios, life) 


describes that more than just living together cooperatively 


as in symbiosis, this is a composite relationship that 


Signifies assembly. This is not just a fortuitous 


partnership, but the actual essence of Martian CNS anatomy. 
Without the “crag,” the Martian is not whole; his mentality 
is incomplete: what Martians, prior to reunion, called 
being stupid. 


MRP scanning has elucidated startling facts regarding 


the “whole” reconstituted Martians. 
The repatriated ferropod is perched under the 


Martian’s light basket. Probably related to the 


positioning, the use of light is augmented exponentially in 
sundry functions, notably, power photonics and thought 


photonics. Early on it was recognized that the 


microneurotubules that made up the neural tracts used a 


type of light transmission for thought, as opposed to 
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electrochemical depolarizations at synapses that involve 


neurotransmitter-laden vesicles, as in humans. 
THOUGHT PHOTONICS 


There is a remarkable enhancement engendered by the 


positioning of the crag at the light basket. The crag-light 


basket synbiosis explains a previous mystery, the slowness 


of Martian thought without it. Prior to the Synbiotic Event 


at the Arsia Mons caldera, the linearly arranged, 


multichambered, fiberoptic neurotubules seemed to propagate 


the photic signals along these “nerves” more slowly than 


what would be inferred. The multiple chambers should have 


acted in a way analogous to the nodes of Ranvier in human 


nerves that allow depolarization to skip along myelinated 


nerves faster than along unmyelinated nerves. (The much 
cited example, in humans, is sharp pain-a warning signal, 


faster than the dull ache of chronic pain, e.g., myelin “A” 


fibers versus the slow, unmyelinated “C” fibers.)Yet, pre- 
synbiosis, neurometry clocked speeds along these Martian 


“nerves” as if they were not mutichambered; analogous to 


myelinated nerves in humans only propagating signals at 
speeds as if non-myelinated. 
Synbiosis and the crag completed the anatomy, ending 


the retarding impediment and the mystery. 
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The multichambered neurotubules now reveal Cooper 


pairs, associated with the Josephson effect of 
superconductivity. The pairs sit on each side of each 
membrane that define, serially, the multichambered 
architecture. But whereas Cooper pairs in Earth physics, 
until now, were identified as quantum-entangled electrons 
on either side of a membrane, crossing said membranes 


instantly in environments of supercooled superconductivity, 


the Martian physiology does likewise, boasting a biology 


that solves complex challenges that were previously 


accomplished only with sophisticated industrial complexes 


in multinational endeavors. At body temperature, at that, 


which in the Martian is 94°! 

But it surpasses even that milestone: instead of 
electrons, photons propagate/entangle instantly across 
membranes. Light, the currency of Martian thought, ferries 
unhampered throughout the Martian brain. But using a word 


7 


like “ferries,” is inaccurate, for this is a third person 


Singular transitive verb in the present tense, implying 


something is done, has been done, or will be done. The 
Lorentz-Einstein equation, as applied to Martian thinking 


at the speed of light, supports the conclusion that the 


Martian intellect works in a mental singularity where all 
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that is known is everywhere but collapsed into a point of 


consciousness simultaneously.. 


With their crags in place, Martians think at the speed 


of light. 
POWER PHOTONICS 


Subsequently, it was revealed-actually, demonstrated— 


that light could be focused retrograde along the visual 
pathway, back to the eyes, for defensive outbursts of aimed 


infrared light; such a heated “glare” involved inversion of 


each eye to convert retina and lens from input to output. 
(Since such an action results in temporarily blinding the 


eye used for this, such aggression requires alternating 


eyework, i.e., seeing versus attacking with, respectively, 
one eye at a time. A “wink,” favored among humans as a 
gesture of secret associations, is for Martians a grim 
warning.) 

The aforementioned remarkable enhancement due to the 
positioning of the crag at the light basket in the 
synbiotic, complete Martian also makes him capable of very 
forceful retrograde transmission of densely focused light, 
DASER*, from the top of his head, a cluster of emanations 
which were recently seen as far as Earth (and possibly 


beyond) during the historic Synbiotic Event. (Although 
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never witnessed to date, it is obvious such an endeavor 


could be realized via eye projection as well.) 


*Density Amplification by the Stimulated Emission 
of Radiation: -a process of .compaction beyond 
laser capabilities, i.e., superlasering, never 
achieved industrially and never before witnessed 
aside from the biological improvisation the 
Martian has achieved. 


COMMUNICATION PHOTONICS 


The outermost layer over the head contains both light 


collecting afferent as well as light projecting efferent 


lensing properties, making it possible for the two-way 


N“ 


exchange of data, i.e., “mentation,” between two Martians, 


and repeated, among several. 

With communion and cooperative synchronized light 
transmission, which was carried out en masse at the 
Synbiotic Event at Arsia, it has been made known to us by 
the Martians that such activity effects a transmission and 


exchange of an astounding amount of data. 


THINKING AT THE SPEED OF LIGHT 
MRP scanning of the crag/light basket apparatus has 
demonstrated a signature only* seen before in the 
UberCollider—the signature of chronotons. 


(*Also seen in Chantt.) 
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Yet again, as in the DASER and in superconductivity, 


biology has improvised an incredible complex achievement. 


Thinking at the speed of light, coupled with the natural 


chronotons, leads to an astounding speculation that is best 


summarized in a datastrip transcript between “Friday,” a 


spokesMartian, i.e., “F,” and this researcher, “E.” 


[BEGIN TRANSCRIPT] 
E: Tell me about “Last Friday.” (“Last Friday” is 


how Friday names his pre-synbiotic self, his “stupid” 


self, as opposed to “This Friday,” his crag-occupied, 


post-synbiotic self—his enlightened self.) 


F: Last Friday was stupid; This Friday is 


enlightened. 


E: Is that a pun? 


F: So it seems. I have an excellent understanding 


of the playful relationship between words and ideas 
and how such relationships can be illustrative and 
didactic. 

E: Your enlightenment comes from the synbiosis— 
the Synbiotic Event? 

F: Yes. Before that, we were stupid. 


E: That’s been a catchphrase since the beginning. 
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F: Not a catchphrase, a pun, or wordplay; it was 


the truth. 


E: I get that. Tell me more about your 


enlightenment. 


F: Do you like the pun? 


E: Yes, but likewise, it’s the truth. 


F: So it seems. [PAUSE] I pause for 


conversational inflection. It helps signal emphasis to 


you, just as mouth cascades of certain words are for 


us. It is for your benefit. I don’t really pause, as 


you know. Would you like me to continue as such? 

EB: Sure. 

F: O.K. [PAUSE] Because we think at the speed of 
light, or for us, just think, time expands for us. You 
speed up. 

E: We speed up? How fast? 

F: Infinitely fast. 

E: Do we seem a blur to you? 


F: No. We accommodate. But you’ve all gone by. 


You exist in toto to us. We last forever compared to 


your existence, which is a blink of the eye. I mean 


the human eye, of course. 
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E: I get it. The reference to the blink, that is. 


Not the part, though, where all of our existence comes 


and goes to you. 


F: Explain. 


E: Well, the faster you think, the slower the 


relative experience for you. Shouldn’t you stop dead 


in time at To? 


F: You see, you do get it. When relativity stops 


because it ends, there is no longer any time line. 


E: But I’m speaking to you now. What is now-right 
now-to you? 

F: Something that is, always has been, and always 
will be. 


E: I think I understand. 


F: No, you may not, but it is as close to 
understanding as you are going to get. 

E: I guess we’re just stupid. 

F: So it seems. [PAUSE] That is a joke. No 
offense. 

E: Of course not. 


[END TRANSCRIPT] 


Therefore, the astounding speculation is this: 
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This is a race of immortals—not merely living forever, 


but literally outside of time. They are not “forever” 


creatures, because 


that simply means living on and on, but 


living literally outside of time. They are not “forever” 


creatures, but eternal ones. 
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If Atilano was contemplating his legacy before, now he was sure he would become a 
living legend. But every time he felt himself waxing narcissistic in glory, all he had to do was 
think of Denton Walsh. Nevertheless, the achievements that successful tempconciliation 
engendered would indeed become legendary. Surely there would be schools, avenues, and 
bridges named after him. 

“People of Mars, welcome to the solar system” would become as iconic a quote as “One 
small step for man...” Atilano stood in the explorers’ pantheon with Columbus and Armstrong; 
in the political pantheon with the Magna Carta’s King John, Hammurabi and his code, and the 
U.S. Constitution’s Jefferson and Adams; and in the humanitarian pantheon with Lincoln and 
Saint Teresa of Calcutta. And those were just ones up to the 21*t Century. He stood in good 
company. 


For now. 
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The tall, thin, robust white-haired man, Dr. Kubacki, entered President Atilano’s office 


excitedly. The risk of Atilano becoming pompous and self-important was negligible if what 
Kubacki had to say confirmed his suspicions. 

“Before I get to this,” he said to Atilano, holding up a datastrip, “let me say that the folks 
on Lagrange | are tolerating Temperopause just fine.” 

The Temperopause, that dividing line between the Time Prime of the temporally 
reconciled Mars and the time line of Earth, sat squarely on a ghost-like membrane that undulated 
in a sinusoidal ripple of space-time. Due to the gravitational uniqueness that made the libration 
point what it was, Lagrange 1 bobbed on the wave of this membrane. Those within a range of 
tempconciliation enjoyed a comfortable coexistence of two time epochs; that is, as long as 
chronotons were being churned out of the Mars UberCollider. But for those who bobbed on the 
wave of this membrane on Lagrange 1, it promised a chronic boom for them. Thankfully, only 
once. Mercifully, most chose the offered sedation to get through it. 

“Glad to hear it,” Atilano said, but he knew Dr. Kubacki was beating around the bush. 

“Have you seen the tree-huggers?” Kubacki asked. The tree-huggers were native trees 
whose branches were attracted to movement, warmth, and exhaled carbon dioxide, and they 
would move their branches toward persons, even encircling them in a weak embrace. Kubacki 
knew very well Atilano had seen them; the tree-huggers were one of Atilano’s favorite things. 

“Was hugged twice already today on the way in,” Atilano informed him disinterestedly, 
waiting for a shoe to drop. 

“Good thing they’re not jealous,” Kubacki said. 

“Yea, and good thing they let go very easy.” Atilano rapped one run of fingers on his 


desk, eyeing the datastrip. “Jay, the chronoton report?” 
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“Right here,” Kubacki offered, moving to touch the datastrip to a thumbclip he was 


putting on his thumb. “Should I start it?” 

“No, Jay, just report. I want to hear it from you.” 

Dr. Kubacki smiled tentatively. “Well, sir, it’s the proverbial good news-bad news.” 

“T’ve always hated that expression,” Atilano commented. 

“No, Mr. President, you just hate the bad news.” 

“But you and I are always doing the good news-bad news thing.” 

“That’s because there’s always good and bad news.” Atilano rolled his eyes at the ceiling. 
Then he fixed on Kubacki’s blue eyes. Kubacki’s partially open mouth still urged a “let’s-do- 
this.” 

“I’m an optimist, Jay. Let’s have the good news first.” Kubacki, relieved, looked ready to 
jump right in. “Please keep it kind of simple.” 

“Great. Well,” he began, “just as the Higgs assigns mass to objects as the state vector for 
all of the operators within a given field—” 

“That’s simple? English, please.” 

“Oh, sorry. O.K.” He paused. “We’re all screwed, sir.” 

“That’s the good news?” 

“Oh, no, sorry. I went out of order,” Kubacki apologized. “The chronoton assigns time to 
everything. We’re still unclear to how it assigns duration or which direction in time that the 
particles are assigned, but it does seem to follow quantum field management.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning,” Kubacki continued, becoming more excited, ““we can now theoretically travel 


vast distances without the time needed to do it.” 
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“Oh boy,” Atilano said. “I’m going to want to see how you’re going to explain this in 


English, which is still what I need from you.” Kubacki smiled. He had rehearsed. 

“Light, radio, and other electromagnetic phenomena travel at the speed of light. But 
photons, waves, particles, and quanta, in quantum fields, do not take on a specific physical 
quality, quantity, position, or series of positions, but a spectrum of qualities, quantities, and 
positions. The values are one average for the whole field, and a separate mathematical construct 
defines that average by acting on all of the things in it.” 

English was failing. 

“All things are interrelated,” Dr. Kubacki continued, “even the same thing as it exists in 
infinite existential possibilities along the spectrum of position and time. Our mistake has always 
been looking at ‘things,’” he said, using air quotes, “instead of the interrelationships of things 
that make them the things we say they are. The relationships are all they really are, all there is. 
They don’t exist at all if they don’t interrelate. It’s just another flavor of relativity. They can’t 
exist independently. The bundles of properties average out. We don’t see the fields for the 
individual items.” Atilano frowned. 

Kubacki kept trying. “Chronotons imbue the bundles of relationships with time. They 
give them the speed of ‘is,’” again with the air quotes. “The speed of ‘is’ is a simulcast. The 
‘ontic’—that what is—is actually inter-ontic.” 

“Please skip the air quotes.” 

He shook his hand at Atilano. “Alright, forget all that. The short version is that we can. 
We can communicate faster than light—instantaneously, actually—either with radio or physical 
matter, by simply observing the chronotons in a field.” Now he had Atilano’s attention. “No 
more half-hour radio or longer waits, Mars-to-Earth. Theoretically, we can travel anywhere by 


observing the field, then going myopic again toward the individual thing...a spaceship...a man.” 
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“Can we do that now?” Atilano asked. Kubacki laughed a little snort. 


“No,” he puffed out, “we wish. Not yet. But it’s just a matter of time, which is pretty 
funny when you think about it.” Atilano knew it was a development of Einsteinian proportions to 
add to his legacy, but he had a foreboding that he shouldn’t be celebrating just yet. “You do get 
it, right, sir?” 

“Jay,” Atilano said, “I know I’m just a diplomat—not a scientist—just the head politician 
of the Chronarchy. You, my friend, are the real head of the Chronarchy when it comes to the 
science. But I understand enough to know I should be thrilled. But I’ve only heard half the story, 
haven’t I? What’s the bad news?” 

Kubacki swallowed hard. He knew midnight was coming for him and that his carriage 
was about to turn into a pumpkin. “The bad news is the anti-chronoton.” 

“T know about the is-not particle. I understand the media affectionately dubbed it the snot 
particle just to add a political distaste to it.” He looked at the ceiling. “Thanks a lot, Jeremy 
Pasternak.” 

“T actually like the term. I use it. ’m somewhat negative to the whole concept of is-not, 
existentially—ha! who wouldn’t be, right? Negative—get it? So the slang kind of softens the 
omnipotence of it all.” 

“Well, you can wax picturesque all you want, but is-not was the whole reason for Go 
Slow.” 

Kubacki was a pale man, but now he went white. “We didn’t go slow enough,” he 
muttered guiltily. 

“Excuse me?” 


“T said we didn’t go slow enough.” 
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Atilano looked at him with alarm. ““Remember we all thanked God for the 4.5% 


overabundance of chronotons over the anti-chronotons?” 

“Yes,” Atilano answered cautiously. 

“The temporal boom—the chronic boom, as they say—that we experienced changed the 
field vectors. It’s only at a 4.25% advantage now.” 

“Alright, so we’re at 4.25% now. All seems the same around here,” Atilano pointed out. 
“T can live with this.” 

“Tt’ll be the same around here as long as there’s any overabundance of chronotons. Even 
a 0.0001% advantage would be good enough.” 

“But we’re at 4.25%. So we’re still good.” 

Kubacki blinked nervously. “It’s decreasing.” 

“O.K., that’s bad,” Atilano said, thinking out loud. Then to Kubacki, “How low will it 
go?” 

“Tt’s not going to stop at 0.0001%, Mr. President. After 0%, who knows?” 

“You don’t know if the rate of decline in anti-chronoton percentage will slow or not. I 
mean, it might slow and stop. As long as it stops anywhere above 0%, we’re good.” 

“It won’t slow. It seems to be accelerating.” 

“How do you know it won’t slow? It can stop accelerating.” 

“O.K., granted, I suppose it could. It’s new science, after all. But it’s a reverse Fibonacci 
pattern, and each iteration is always less than the iteration before it.” 

Atilano thought for a moment and then asked a question that he realized was probably too 
simple to be true. “Can’t we just turn off the UberCollider?” he asked the scientist, smiling 
hopefully. 


“It’s become a breeder reactor now,” Kubacki explained. “It would be hard, but doable.” 
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“O.K., O.K., that’s good.” 


“No, that’s bad.” 

“Bad? What’s the downside?” 

“The field collapse would be bad for the Martians. They would all...go away.” 

“To where?” 

“To oblivion, I suppose. And all their city, biome, the works. We'd be left with just 
Chantt and crags again.” 

“Why would those survive?” 

“They’re natural sources of chronotons.” 

“Right.” Atilano considered the loss of all that had been accomplished. The discovery 
and then the very co-existence of other sentient life had been a watershed achievement for 
mankind. “That would be a crying shame,” he said. 

“A tragic shame...for science.” 

“Ts there any way to save the Martians, to keep...all this?” Atilano pointed out of the 
window. 

“We can let the collider run until we’re all snot.” 

Atilano looked at him with disapproval, then said, “Why wouldn’t they be snot, too?” 

“They have chronotons, too, now, with their crags in them. 

“So you seem to favor letting this run on...for science?” 

“No. Then we ourselves are probably all going to go away,” Kubacki said gravely. 

“T don’t want to go away...” Atilano started. 

“,.to oblivion,” Kubacki finished. “Neither do I.” 

“And if we took a poll,” Atilano added, “neither would any of the nearly 3,000 


colonists.” 
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“Since the deportations that Walsh had carried out, there will be less going to oblivion 


now. 

Atilano looked at him as if to ask him if that really mattered. Then he said, “Those on 
Lagrange 1. That’s where the tempconciliation membrane seems to be wavering. What would 
happen there?” 

“T don’t know,” Kubacki answered. “But if I had to guess, I would say temporal chaos.” 

“Ts that a fancy term for oblivion?” 

“No, just a terrible feeling of existential self-doubt.” 

“Why is there not temporal chaos for them now, with the membrane oscillating where 
they are?” 

“Temporal imminent domain is fluxing there. It’s a recursive fractal that smooths into a 
quantum foam, and—” 

“Spare me, please.” Kubacki stopped talking. “You seem to be comfortable with the 
status quo there.” 

“They certainly are.” 

“And if the membrane suddenly collapses, if there’s temporal chaos for them?” 

“Temporal imminent domain collapses. They would survive, but it would be a nightmare 
for them for a very long time. Just a second for us, but for them, being temporarily out of time 
could seem endless.” 

“But they’d survive.” 

“Yes. In real time the nightmare would end for them.” He paused, then rendered a 
conclusion: “They would be really fucked up for a while.” Atilano started. He’d never heard Dr. 
Kubacki use any foul language before. Then, perhaps it was the best word for the job. 


“Can we all escape to Lagrange? Could we all fit? I'd pick fucked up over oblivion.” 
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“No, we would not fit. We’d be dead before the first E-Lead rescue arrived.” 


“And if we turn it off? Do we experience temporal chaos, too?” 
“Probably not.” 
“Why the difference? Why won’t we experience it?” 


“They will experience the receding of the tempconciliation. Time will recede from them. 


We will experience the advance of non-tempconciliation. Time will overtake us. We’re at ground 


zero; they’re at the border of Time Prime.” 


off.” 


“Can you make me understand that better?” 
“Are you a mathematician?” 


“No,” Atilano answered. “Never mind. But the Lagrange people will survive if we turn it 


“Yes.” 

“And we do, too.” 

“Yes, probably.” 

“Probably?” 

“There’s a very tiny chance that turning it off may not let it decommission smoothly.” 
“And?” 

“Tt may send us to oblivion anyway, along with the Martians.” 

“Well, we can’t win. No one wins.” 


“No, the risk of that is very tiny, like I said. It’s not zero, but it’s very unlikely. So small 


a risk that we shouldn’t even consider it in our decision. We should only consider us or them.” 


‘Whether we turn it off or let it run.” 


“Right.” 
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“So,” Atilano sighed, “looks like it’s either us or them.” He was pensive, still trying to 


have his cake and eat it, too. “If we let it run and the anti-chronotons dominate the field, and you, 
me, the rest of us have never been...What about my children, my—” He stopped himself. “This 
is bad,” he said when he spoke again. 

“Tt could be worse.” 

“Great.” 

“Tf there’s a field collapse, theoretically, it could extend further than us, here. It could 
extend farther.” 

“Further...and farther?” Atilano stood up and walked toward the window. He looked 
outside at the multicolored gardens. He turned back toward Kubacki. “Theoretically, Jay, if we 
hit 0% and the field collapses, just how far can this collapse go? Beyond the membrane at 
Lagrange? To Earth?” 

“Actually, it wouldn’t be until it hit a negative percentage. But at 0% is where the 
temporal chaos is. I predict it will go no farther than the membrane at Lagrange. But, 
theoretically, maybe to Earth. Maybe to everywhere. Theoretically, maybe the whole universe. 
Even the Martians, too, who logic says would be saved by letting it run. Temporal chaos for 
everyone everywhere—the endless nightmare—until oblivion.” 

“So, let’s review, shall we? If we let it run, we’re gone, we never were, but the folks on 
Lagrange are probably safe but will have a really bad day. And then the Earth can still benefit 
from whatever the Martians have to offer. They’ ll get over losing us, I promise. Good business. 
And if we turn it off, we save our own asses but the Martians all go away and all their stuff, 
which we haven’t even begun to exploit—exploit’s a bad word—learn from. That would be a 
blow for mankind. And that’s not mentioning the very unlikely field collapse that might do us in 


anyway.” 
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“T said it was so small you shouldn’t figure it into your decision.” 


“O.K. So it’s just choosing between us here at the colony or our Martian friends. So far. 
But there’s more. On top of everything, even though it shouldn’t go any farther than Lagrange, it 
might temporally blow up the whole universe into oblivion.” 

“Couldn’t have said it better,” Kubacki said grimly. 

“Do the Martians know about this?” Atilano asked, turning back toward the window. 

“Yes,” Kubacki answered. 

Atilano spun around. “Are you joking? How long have they known,” he asked Kubacki 
angrily. 


“They’ve always known, sir,” he answered. “I think it’s Flagrancht.” 
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44 


Dr. Evan Mickal would become the most famous biologist and physiologist on two 
worlds. Dr. Deniz Mickal would become the most famous xenolinguist in academics. Dr. Blaise 
Lewis would become the foremost expert on ferramine as a neurotransmitter and would credibly 
spearhead the legal fight to decriminalize the smoking of Chantt burrs. General Ricardo Llorente 
would receive his second Medal of Honor as well as the newly invented and minted Medallion of 
Mars, the highest colony recognition. Dr. Renée Niemann would remain at the VSD but also was 
due to be promoted to the head of the B&B Consortium and would even sit on the MSC Security 
Command. She and Ricardo had moved in together at her Tier II housing after they had returned 
cragless from Arsia Mons. Dr. Christopher Cooke again assumed his position at the UberCollider 
and would work with Dr. Jay Kubacki. 

Mare Mickal, “Subject-0,” would become cited anonymously as a recovering crag victim 
but remain anonymous, officially, because she was a minor. She was now eight years old. She 
dreamed of how she would sell her story, become fabulously wealthy, walk the red carpet when 


her adventures became a major motion holopicture; she dreamed of falling in love with any 
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superstar she wanted, someone totally cute and wonderful. She dreamed of becoming a princess. 


She dreamed of one day visiting Earth. 

As the Princess of Mars. 

Dr. Marcus Willner, Mare’s former psychiatrist, would continue practicing while 
remaining head of the Cultural Psychology Committee and later win the Parsons Prize in 
Medicine. 

At the VSD, the scientists there resumed their work. The animals had all been 
successfully apprehended and relocated to the Hydrome I, inspired by Mare’s battleground tactic 
before the UberCollider had brought them all back to the pre-Prestige era. As crucial as the 
Hydrome was—now called Hydrome I—Hydrome II would be completed soon as a failsafe 
should the experiment of combining zoology and agriculture fail. Mare felt proud that there were 
no issues there yet except for some monkeys who went missing, only to re-emerge on a 
subsequent corrected census a few hours later. 

Renée sat reviewing a Précis addendum by Evan she was preparing, editing the floater 
yet again, when her automaton announced two visitors, both Martians. 

The Précis addendum she was editing was on precisely the very subject on synbiosis that 
characterized the fully realized Martian. The Immortal. She was incorporating significant insight 
from her own crag penetration, occupation, and exit, which Evan as author couldn’t fully 
appreciate. She had realized that any conclusions would have to pass muster with her friend, Dr. 
Willner at Cultural Psych, before being considered for an imprimatur, but she also knew her 
story was valid and relevant. So it was with delight in and appreciation for the fortuity that a pair 
of Martians had decided to accept her invitation right at a moment of difficulty she was having 


with a particular question: Why was synbiosis necessary? 
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She knew the why, but not the necessary. Why had it come to pass that an Immortal was 


separated from his crag in the first place? 

The tempconciled Mars was a wonderland. She had on her list a slew of things she 
wanted to do, from boating the Valles Marineris to feeling the Sonotome subsonic at ground zero 
at Olympus Mons. But it had been only a few weeks since the Synbiotic Event and the science 
community was involved in a full court press to get all the answers as quickly as possible. As 
tempting as exploring the Martians’ world was, the work of understanding them was mandated 
first and foremost. 

The great Martian-crag divorce. Was it from part of the biology, separated at birth, with 
synbiosis the rite of passage to maturity? Was it an accident due to some cataclysm? After all, 
there had been no fossils. 

There had been only seven Martians named after days of the week. Thereafter, the 
nicknames stopped and they were called, often in truncated version, by their Martian names. 

Presently, Pintanna-finpanna-pintanna-fin and Net-setso-(+ 32 more syllables), who 
agreed with Renée to be referred to as Pin and Net, stood in front of her. Even though this was 
the first time she had ever seen them, she realized in a haunting way she already knew Pin: his 
was her crag that had come and gone in the RibBus at the caldera. She was suddenly moved. Pin 
used his primary mouth to smile in recognition. Then they waited for her during her moment. 

She re-emerged from the gravitas and noted that Pin’s scalp glowed brightly, as was 
typical of the synbiosed Immortals, but Net’s did not. True, Immortals varied in brightness 
depending on something as simple as the emphasis of a subject discussed or the amount of 
information they wished to “‘sideload” to another Immortal. But this was different. After 


introductions, Renée pointed out this very observation. 
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“T see that Net is not particularly bright.” Pin, as the Immortals did for cultural liaison, 


made himself laugh with several mouths. Within a split second, Net joined him. “You’re 
laughing at me,” Renée said. “Why?” 

“Because you made the joke,” Pin replied with one mouth while another was still 
flapping open and closed in a guffawing gesture. Finally all mouths were at rest. He blinked and 
added, “Net here does not have his crag. He is neither enlightened nor immortal. So he is stupid.” 

“Yea,” she admitted, “not so bright. I get it.” 

“Funny for you,” Net added. Renée smiled. 

“You're just in time,” Renée said, “because I have some questions for you.” 

“Certainly, Dr. Niemann,” Pin said graciously. “We will be happy to answer them all. 
After, we would like you to do something for us.” 

“Tf I can.” 

“You can. You’re one of the few who can. Dr. Willner is another, but he thinks 
everything out too well before acting.” 

“Oh, thanks,” she said. 

“No offense.” 

“Of course not.” Renée cocked an eyebrow. The Immortals found it socially helpful to do 
things like pausing, shifting a stance, blinking, and saying time-spacing words like “um.” So Pin 
invoked the cultural convention of pausing, as if collecting his thoughts, which were already and 
had always been collected. 

“Um,” he said, “we would like you to take Net to get his craggaccag-galentanempta.” 

“His crag. There’s one for him somewhere? Where? At the caldera? Why didn’t he get 
his with the rest of you?” 


“Because someone has it and won’t give it back.” 
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“Who?” Renée asked. She thought of Walsh. With all of the in-and-out that went on in 


his skull, one easily could have been left behind. 

“Tt’s unnatural,” Pin continued. “Crags were never meant to be absent from their hosts.” 

“From you.” 

“Yes, from us.” He paused again, then said, “It was a new phenomenon to be without 
them.” Renée thought again about her own experience. She drifted and did not know how long 
she dwelt in this disturbing reminiscence, but of course that wouldn’t matter to Pin, she realized. 
It would not matter to Net, who stood cragless. She snapped out of it. 

“Tt was new for us, too, I assure you,” she said. 

“Yes, so it seems,” Pin agreed. Renée looked at Net now. 

“Who is it? Who has your crag?” 


“Cassie Rogers,” Net answered. Cassie has 


has 
has my 
my 
my 
my 
my crag. And you 
you 
you 


you know where she is.” 
“Yes,” Renée replied. Cassie Rogers was at the Cultural Psychology Building a short 
RibCar ride away, where Dr. Willner was at that moment finishing up his last weekly visit for 


final discharge for long term patient, Mare Mickal. 


Dr. Willner was delighted to find Mare remarkably grounded, happy, untroubled, and, to 
say the least, quite well. He and Mare consulted privately while Deniz waited in the reception 


room. 
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“So, Mare,” Willner said compassionately, even cheerfully, “all of these things from way 


before, you know...the whole reason you were seeing me...” 

“Like they never happened,” she chirped. 

“But they did, they did happen.” 

“Yea,” she said dreamily, at peace, “but I’ve moved on.” 

“Still want to be a princess?” 

“Of course!” she laughed. “I was thinking, there’s no one to stop me from saying I’m the 
Princess of Mars.” She thrust her chest out proudly. 

“Well,” he said with a serious look, then a wink, “maybe the NOE.” 

“The NOE!” she scoffed. “If a bald-headed guy can beat ‘em, what chance do they have 
with me?” 

“Watch the bald talk,” Willner said in mock offense, quickly surveying his bald spot with 
a quick hand through his comb-over. Then he said more seriously, no wink, “Remember why 
you wanted to be a princess?” 

“Yes. So no one could hurt me. And so I could make my royal proclamations.” 

“Which were?” 

“To make the past go away. Not all of it. Just the bad stuff.” 

“That’s what your Mom and Dad were for,” Willner said. “And me, too. And they did a 
pretty good job, I might add.” 

“And you, too, Dr. Willner.” 

“Why, thank you, Mare.” 

“And Tuesday, too,” she added. 

Willner regarded her. This was the crux of the matter—what he had hoped to elicit from 


her and illuminate the situation. “How did Tuesday help?” he asked her. 
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“He took his crag back.” 


“Oh. Yes, of course. But you had your problem before the crag came.” 

“T know. He helped by taking it back, but he did much more than that, Dr. Willner. He 
loaned me his crag in the first place.” 

“That was good? I thought it was bad.” 

“No, it was good.” She smiled. 

“Please explain that to me.” 

“We all do bad things, right, Dr. Willner?” 

“Well, some people do worse things than others, but we all do things we regret, I guess. 
But Mare, you never did bad things. You couldn’t help what happened.” 

“T know that, Dr. Willner. I know that now.” 

“So, you’re better.” 

“Yea, and that’s the funny thing.” 

“How so?” 

“Once you’re better, once you’re O.K. with everything, it’s like it was always O.K.” She 
thought a moment. “It’s like when you get into a fight with another kid and the PIP prefect 
makes you stop and then shake hands. It’s like you’re letting that kid into your club again, even 
if you hated her guts right before. And then you’re friends again. You want to be, ‘cause it feels 
better to be. Then a person is the person she is now, not who she used to be. Or who he used to 
be. The one now is the only one who matters. The stuff before—it’s like it never happened, even 
though you remember it, but like it’s always been O.K.” 

“Like you said, like it never happened.” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed and she ran to him and hugged him firmly. He smiled from ear to 


ear and hugged her back. She skipped happily back to her sofa seat, hopped on it, and tucked her 
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legs under herself. “I mean, I know it happened—the bad stuff—but what I am now...it’s now 


like I’ve always been that way. That’s what I mean when I say ‘like it never happened.’” 

“Tt’s called forgiveness, Mare.” 

“But I didn’t forget it, Dr. Willner.” 

“IT know, Mare. But forgiveness is a lot different from forgetting. And you know what?” 

“What?” 

“Now the hard part begins for you.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Getting your Mom and Dad to forgive. It wasn’t their fault, either. How could they have 
predicted what someone else would do? But until they forgive, including themselves, they won’t 
be able to accept the new you.” 

“T’m on it, Dr. Willner,” Mare said, her first royal proclamation as the new Princess of 


Mars. 


“First Mare and Deniz,” Willner exclaimed some time later, “and now my favorite vet. 
The Mickal girls just left. You just missed them.” He graciously received Renée and the two 
Martians with her. He was happy to see her; he had not seen her since they had returned from the 
Synbiotic Event at the caldera. He stood. 

“Doc-tor Niemann!” he welcomed her with open arms. 

“Doc-tor Willner,” she reciprocated. “Real Doc-tor Willner,” she teased, and they shared 
a warm hug. Pin noted that the hug expired in the correct cultural convention fashion. Willner 
pulled back and gave her a supercilious look. 

“You have yet to come in for your psych evaluation, Renée,” he scolded her. “You’ve got 


two holes in your pretty head and I have to check out what’s between them.” 
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“Two holes? That’s my pretty nose, but you don’t want to check out what’s between 


them.” Pin got it; Net didn’t, but smiled, too, when he saw Pin multi-smiling. 

“Two extra holes,” Willner clarified. “Smartass.” 

“Sorry, Marcus, but I’ve got lots of paperwork and I’m trying to edit Evan’s Précis for 
B&B.” 

“Paperwork includes me,” Willner said. 

“O.K., O.K., done. Pencil me in for tomorrow.” 

“And the next day, for when you don’t show up tomorrow?” 

“You think you know me, don’t you. Ill show.” 

“Promise?” 

“Pretty much.” Willner frowned, but let it go. 

“So what are we doing here?” he asked, now regarding the two Martians. Renée 
introduced Pin and Net. 

“Pin is my Martian,” she confided. “I finally got one. Goes with the two holes. It was his 
crag.” She put her hand up on Net’s shoulder. “And this poor fellow is missing his.” 

“Oh, I see,” Willner said, realizing the reason for the difference in their relative 
luminosities. “Congratulations,” he offered Pin. “You couldn’t have picked a better human.” 

“So it seems,” Pin said. “That’s what I thought when I picked her.” Willner turned to 
Renée. 

“He picked you?” he asked. Renée looked baffled. 

“His crag did, apparently. I thought it was random, although I was beginning to suspect. 
In any event, this is a revelation. Looks like I need to add some more—a lot more—to the 
Précis.” She turned from Willner to Pin. “We have a lot to discuss.” 


“So it seems.” 
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“Guess you’re a no-show for tomorrow, then,” Willner said to Renée. 


“Maybe you and I should come together?” she asked Pin. Pin didn’t answer. 

“So,” Willner said, putting his hands together and turning to Net, how can we help here?” 

“Here,” Renée answered, “is where Net’s crag is.” 

“T don’t have it! I don’t want my own Martian.” 

“Not you,” Renée said. Willner looked puzzled. “Dr. Cassie Rogers, Marcus. Rogers has 
his crag. He wants it back.” Now Willner looked worried. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Renée. She’s an 18-4205 red-framer. I don’t know if we can just walk 
in and put these two together. Informed consent, you understand, for what’s going to happen if 
it’s what I think will happen.” 

“Informed consent! Are you kidding? I’ve seen her. She’s gone! She’s a ward of Cultural 
Psych and last I heard, that’s you.” 

“There’s family on Earth, and—” 

“He has a right to his crag, Marcus. It was his to begin with. And really! Could you make 
Rogers any worse?” 

“Well, still we need to—hey!” Willner shouted, but it was too late. Pin and Net had 
simply walked off down the hall and stopped at the window of a locked door to a suite that 
housed Rogers and furnished her health needs. Renée and Willner were soon at the window with 
the Martians. The window was plain glass and was surrounded by a perimeter of glowing red. 
Willner was shocked to see that Rogers was actually standing, her hand on the IV pole that 
dripped a white nutrition fluid through a tube that was taped to her nose, entering through a 
nostril. She stood inert. 

“Would you please open her door, Dr. Willner?” Pin asked politely. Renée got a better 


look at Rogers through the window, then tapped at it with her fingernail. 
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“Unless that glass is bullet-proof, Marcus, simply opening the door will save a lot of 


damage. You know that, right?” For the first time since the holoclip recording Renée and the 
others had reviewed, Rogers moved. She turned to look at her visitors through the door window. 

Willner pleaded, “Can we at least document the decision based on the inevitability of—” 

“Now 

now 

now 

now would be prudent,” Pin said. Willner put on his thumbclip, interfaced with the flash 
lock of the door, then peered into the lens of the nodule that sat at eyelevel of the door, 
confirming his retinal scan ID and biorhythm patterns. The lock disengaged and a frame around 
the window now glowed green. 

“This would be a good time to start your documenting,” Renée whispered. “The last time 
something like this happened there was a lot of dust, a lot of crags, and a whole lot of craziness. 
This’ ll be studied for years.” 

“Automaton, engage holocapture,” Willner said, but looked worriedly at Rogers. “And 
for the record, I authorize this entry under duress due to the inevitability of imminent domain this 
Martian’s crag will re-claim, and that the unauthorized pursuit of Rogers by this Martian does 
not render a chance at due process to arrange an otherwise more orderly—” 

“May I?” Pin asked, but he was already pushing open the door without waiting for a 
reply. Pin and Net entered. 

“Hello, Cassie,” Pin greeted Rogers. 

“Hello,” she answered. 

“Did you hear that?” Willner asked Renée. 

“Sure did,” she replied. 


“Should we go in?” 
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“No thanks,” Renée answered, “I’m good.” 


Except for her eyes, hungry and intense, tracking Net’s entrance into the room, Rogers 
remained motionless. She was a sight, bloated from her medication, hump-backed, a tube 
through her nose, a tube exiting a loose frumpy housedress that led to a bag for collected urine, 
and an IV that passed into a central line near her collarbone. 

Suddenly, Rogers’ arms began to tremble, then shook violently. Next, a violence of 
severe agitation began to creep up her arms. Renée wanted to turn away, but couldn’t bring 
herself to do it. She remembered her own sensations at the caldera in which a visitation of sorts 
crept up her nerves en route to her brain. Shortly, Rogers fell to the floor in a grand mal seizure. 
Willner ran to a wall on which was taped a rubber bite-block, removed it, then hurriedly inserted 
it into the woman’s mouth. He turned her head to its side. Her eyes were rolled upward and back 
behind her fluttering eyelids. 

Pin and Net simply stood amidst the turbulent scene. 

“Stat code!” Willner shouted. “30 milligrams of Pervalium, transdermal!” A nurse 
practitioner ran in and applied a small dot to Rogers’ forehead, next to her old ferropod scar. The 
shaking stopped immediately. Willner sat crouched by her side. 

Suddenly Net flashed a conflagration of sudden blinding brightness. Pin turned to Renée, 
whom he could see through the open entrance door. 

“Tt is done,” he announced, “thank you.” 

“Thank you,” added Net, his brightness lessening to match Pin’s degree of luminescence. 
The flare-like instant had burned a bit into Renée’s retina and she tried to see into the room. 
Willner tried to evaluate Rogers, but it was clear he was temporarily blind, too. 

“Thank you,” added a third appreciative voice, and Willner, even though he was still 


having trouble seeing, knew that the third thanks came from the mouth of Cassie Rogers. She 
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was post-ictal, so Willner found this fascinating. She was confused, and she fingered a small, 


bloody hole behind her head. 

Net, likewise, fingered his own. 

“So fast,” Renée said softly in disbelief. “I didn’t even see it. I mean, I saw the flash, 
but...I can’t wait to see this nanoslowed on holoclip.” 

“T’m sorry, Dr. Niemann,” Net said, “but you won’t see anything. You see, I’ve always— 
now, that is—I’ve always had my crag.” 

“T see,” Renée said. 

“You do?” Willner asked. 

“No. Of course not,” she answered. 

By now Willner was beginning to see without the bright, dancing spot in his central 
visual field. He stood up and turned to the nurse. “Keep her there until transport gets here,” he 
told her. “She needs to go to the ER for triage after all this.” Then he looked at Renée. “Forget 
about the appointment tomorrow, Renée.” 

“What appointment? Oh, yea. Already did.” 

“Good. I need to follow up with Dr. Rogers.” 

“No,” said Rogers, her voice throaty, congested. She coughed and yanked away the 
nasogastric tube from her nose and throat. “No,” she repeated, “I can’t follow up with anybody.” 

“Why on Earth not?” he asked her. “You need a lot of help.” 

Renée remembered her investigation into Rogers’ past: the death panels and Dr. Cooke’s 
dead wife. 

And her own daughter’s death and her efforts at reform that were too little, too late. 

Why would you not do this?” Willner asked Rogers in exasperation. “It’s all for your 


good.” 
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“Because, Dr. Willner,” she said, looking at him now with eyes that were live, engaged, 


“T will never, ever be happy.” 
Elsewhere, Chris’s Martian counterpart, Wednesday, felt this, and recognized her 
unhappiness in the realm of forever, her only respite possible, like Judas, had she had never 


existed. 


In his office Gavin Atilano himself feared that never having existed might be soon. The 
Immortal, Friday, the Martian scientist, sat in the chair where Dr. Kubacki had previously been 
sitting. 

“You summoned me?” he asked the President. 

“You bet your life I called you,” Atilano began testily. “You’ve known about this all 
along?” 

“Yes, Mr. President. Just since the Synbiotic Event, so now we have always known. 
Frankly, we were curious as to when you would finally figure it out for yourselves.” 

“Any idea how much time we have left before the anti-chronotons outpace the 
chronotons in the field?” 

“Tt depends,” Friday opined, “‘on the number and the rates of the microcollapses.” Each of 
the microcollapses of the field, Atilano had learned from Dr. Kubacki, altered the chronoton/anti- 
chronoton ratio, and they were occurring more frequently. The timing originally followed a 
reverse Fibonacci trending, a curve that bounced tighter and tighter within the bounds of a 
reductionist segmenting rectangle if it were to be plotted on a graph. The Fibonacci trend was 
very predictable, but it was the “golden triangle” that determined its curve, like an antique watch 
spring getting tighter and tighter, or like the spiral inside a Martian’s light basket. As depicted on 


paper, the timing of each collapse followed the border, bounced, and turned into the spring more 
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deeply. Simple calculus could predict how long it would take before the center of the spring was 


approached, infinitesimally, to a T-zero. 

The time remaining to To, based on the original golden rectangle computed when the 
UberCollider had first been engaged, should have taken thousands of years, enough time to 
entertain endless workarounds in attempts to save the day, one day in the future. There would be 
millennia to develop the new mathematics and the physics advanced enough to tear up the old 
and lay down the new tracks for a preventable train wreck. 

The Chronarchy had been comfortable with this thinking when it bypassed foresight in its 
quest to meet Martians. 

But the chronic boom added another level of collapse—collapse of the golden rectangle 
itself. The mainspring tightened faster, tighter, and more unpredictably. On paper, the rectangle’s 
four sides began wobbling and shortening, creating out of the golden rectangle less-than-golden 
deflating trapezoids. Soon opposing sides would flatten into a line and ultimately a point, a 
singularity, and the spring, infinitely tightening in a finite shell, would meet it. 

“All the way to To,” Atilano accepted, after hearing Friday out. 

“No,” Friday disagreed, “all the way to TNuLL.” 

Atilano couldn’t have felt worse. “But this is theoretical?” he asked the Martian. 

“No, a fact, even though it has not happened to you.” 

“How can you be so sure?” Atilano asked. Another pause. A double pause. A triple 
pause. 

“Tt has happened to us. We have already been through it.” 

“Flagrancht.” 


“Yes.” 
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“No fossils,” Atilano reasoned, an epiphany, “because you never were.” He sat silently 


for a moment, then spoke again. “But the Sonotomes? And those crags—they were part of your 
brain, for God’s sake.” 

“Chronotons survive outside of time.” 

“So?” 

“Crags make chronotons. Ask anyone who has had one.” Atilano thought of Hansel and 
Rogers; he thought of Chris, Mare, and General Llorente, and now, even Renée. If he had the 
time, and that was funny when he thought that, he could possibly learn a lot from these crag 
victims. Crags make chronotons. Ask anyone who has had one. Maybe one day, if his luck held 
out, he might. 

“And the Sonotomes?” Atilano asked. “The singing canyons—the Rondos? They 
remained.” 

“That only happens where the crags survived and collected.” 

“The calderas,” Atilano realized. “What about the Chanti? Chronotons again?” 

“Correct, but not just a coincidence. The similarities of the central limbs reveal our 
divergent evolution. But the Chant make chronotons in every cell. In our bodies, only crags do, 
so the crags were our only surviving structures.” 

“All of those at the Synbiotic Event.” 

“More,” Friday pointed out. “Had you excavated deeper into the rock, you would have 
found millions. Had you colonized at the other latitudes, billions.” 

“Where are all of the Martians that belong to them? Where are they all?” 

“All over the planet. Your presence on only so many square miles in the first 
subequatorial band didn’t give you much of a vista. The planet-wide wave of tempconciliation is 


still crossing the planet as the UberCollider continues to churn. You soon should be getting your 
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reports of other Martian enclaves and cities from your scouts. But even without the scouts’ 


reports, you will bump into the rest of us. Soon.” 

“Obviously,” Atilano contemplated. “So we’re the minority.” 

“Obviously,” Friday answered back. Atilano stood up. “If we let the UberCollider run, let 
tempconciliation continue, we’re all doomed. We'll all hit TNutt, like you did long ago.” He 
began to pace. “But we reached back to you before your Tut and pulled you into our time. 
Without your crags. How come? Why didn’t your crags come with you? Why did you arrive here 
without them?” 

“We did come with them, but our crags were already out and about as survivors from our 
Flagrancht.” 

“Two sets of the same crags.” 

“Yes.” 

“Temporal imminent domain. The ones here already persisted, yours didn’t.” 

“But the chronic boom made the correction.” 

“The Synbiotic Event.” 

“Yes. Everything fell back together.” 

Atilano sat back, thinking. “So Flagrancht happened, sending you into oblivion or God 
knows where 3 billion years ago—with no traces, except for those things that have chronotons— 
Chanti and your crags with their singing canyons.” 

“Yes, Flagrancht.” 

“But you had your crags before that. You were complete. You could think within a 
singularity. You would have known about Flagrancht. Enough to avoid it.” 

“Why avoid it?” 


“Why not?” Atilano almost shouted in disbelief. 
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“Perhaps the destiny of undergoing Flagrancht was ingrained into our immortality.” 


“Since when is oblivion immortality? It’s not the type of immortality I want. 

“What’s the difference?” 

“What’s the difference!” 

“Perhaps you will see.” 

“Only if we let the collider run. But I wonder, if it’s Flagrancht for us, won’t it be 
Flagrancht for you, too, again?” 

“That was our tempconciliation. It was billions of years ago. This one is yours. It is from 
your time. We have already been through ours, so we will do fine through yours. Look around, 
Mr. President. See our cities? Our gardens? They’re not from this time. Even though you see 
them here and now, they are existing in another place and another time—a time that has been 
temporally reconciled to your own here and now.” 

“T don’t understand,” Atilano confessed. He folded his arms. “You’ll do fine...” he 
mumbled, then looked guiltily at the Martian, “...unless we turn it off before TNuLL.” 

“Yes,” Friday agreed. “Of course, then all of us and our cities go away, and you are left 
with a collection of faulty ball bearings.” 

Suddenly Atilano realized he was a negotiator in the most important diplomacy in human 
history. He saw the situation now as clearly as his Martian counterpart. 

“We let it run,” Atilano continued, “and all of the humans on Mars go away when our 
collider hits TNut.” Atilano went pale. “On Earth, too?” He waited for the worst possible 
answer. 

“No, probably not,” Friday answered. 

“No...or probably not? Which one is it?” 


“Yes, probably not.” 
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“So, still possibly?” 


“Yes, but probably not.” 

At least that was something. Just the humans on Mars. And possibly out to Lagrange | to 
where the tempconciliation’s temperopause extended. 

“Why don’t we just send all of you to Earth...if it’s probably not for Earth.” 

“For two reasons. First, which of the billions would be chosen? Logistically, how could 
you accomplish it? Second, since we exist by the tempconciliation, taking us there would drag 
with us the field. Instead of probably not, my answer would change to definitely so.” 

Atilano dropped that idea immediately. He was all keen on keeping it probably not. But, 
then, was Kubacki all wrong? The smartest guy at the UberCollider? Had he been wrong about 
other things? Like the small chance for sudden field collapse, sudden oblivion for humans, too, if 
we turned it off trying to save ourselves? That would remove one of the difficulties in deciding. 

“If we turn off the UberCollider, Dr. Kubacki fears possible sudden collapse.” 

“T know. He says it is only a small possibility, but he is wrong. There is no possibility.” 

“What about you? Could you be wrong?” 

“No.” 

“We let it run,” Atilano continued, “and all of the humans on Mars go away when it hits 
TnuLL. We turn it off, and all of you go away.” He was beginning to sound like a broken record, 
as if multiple plays would fix the scratches on the platter. 

“So it seems,” answered Friday. The Martian blinked a couple of times, but Atilano was 
sure this was just another cultural liaison gesture. Or was it a wink? Atilano regarded him. No, 
not a wink. It was just like the Martians to be so damn honest to the point of inviting their 


suicide. Suicide by good faith. Suicide by integrity. It is what made martyrs. 
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“Let it run, humans go; shut it down, Martians go.” Atilano kept repeating it, 


subconsciously hoping Friday might finally disagree. 

But the Martian agreed. “So it seems,” he repeated. “Shutting it down would dismantle 
the tempconciliation. We would never have been...again, like the first time when our own 
collider was allowed to run until the anti-chronotons predominated. Lessons learned. Only that 
part of us that made the chronotons persisted—the crags—but hardly a representative for us, 
hardly a sentient presence. It was for all practical purposes, oblivion, seen from where we were. 
And we go back to that for a second time if you shut it down.” He wore a queer expression, even 
for a Martian. 

“What?” asked Atilano. 

“Oh, just a maudlin thought.” 

“What?” 

“Does extinction in the past make us matter at all in the future?” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“We were. We were not. Now we are again. And if we are no more, again, it is as if we 
never were.” 

“ And you’re saying that it never mattered that you were at all, once?” 

The Martian looked at Atilano. He pointed to his large head. “Oblivion hurts,” he said. 

“But,” Atilano added, “only on the front end.” 

“Yes,” Friday agreed, “now.” 

“Because afterwards, there’s no pain from it. No one to perceive it. The experience, 
having been experienced and having ended, no longer exists.” 

“Tf that is true, then does it matter if someone is tortured if at some point it is in the past? 


Certainly he would remember it, but there is, as you say, no pain from it. The experience no 
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longer exists. I could hurt you very badly, sir, and it would not matter, would not be important, 


because at some point it would end.” 

“You know, Friday,” Atilano said, knowing full well he really could hurt him badly, 
“now I’m just talking here, but there are those of us who might say you already had your chance 
and you blew it.” 

“T could see some saying that.” 

“You see what I’m getting at.” 

“T do. Then on the other hand, would there not also be those who would say letting the 
UberCollider run would be sacrificing only a mere outpost of one race to preserve the whole 
world of another. It would not be the first time in your history...in the spirit of exploration, that a 
colony perished in an inhospitable land.” 

Would anyone on Mars say that? Atilano felt Friday’s words could not sidestep the 
inevitable choice, the inevitable dilemma. 

“Us or you,” Atilano surmised, holding out his hands to Friday. 

“So it seems.” Friday returned the gesture, holding out his akimbo arms and hands. 

Atilano tired of the circular discussion. “We humans don’t have a good track record for 
altruism, especially if it means self-destruction.” He paused. Then, “Can you give me one good 
reason why you should survive at our expense?” 

“Because we were invited here. By you.” 

“The same ones who will claim you had your chance and you blew it might say now, “If 
it’s them or us, then I pick us.” 

“That is understandable,” Friday said. 


“Tt’s self-defense.” 
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“No, self-defense is what Tuesday did to Lt. Lawrence. This is opportunism at another’s 


expense.” 

“No,” Atilano said, “it’s self-defense, and we tend to like self-defense and are not 
embarrassed by it, and even though you say it’s understandable, I don’t think you understand it at 
all.” 

“On the contrary, we do understand it; we just don’t condone 

condone 
condone 
condone 
condone 
condone 
condone it.” 

Things had turned icy. It was the first time in their conversation Friday had used multiple 
mouths. He turned his large eyes and looked deeply into Atilano’s. 

“Are you one of those who would say these things?” he asked. Atilano ran from 
diplomacy and now stood naked at a crossroads for the human race. 

“So it seems,” he answered the Martian. He sat back down. 

They sat in silence for a long moment. When Friday felt it appropriate, he broke the 
silence. “When?” he asked. “When will you turn it off?” Atilano thought about the question. 

“In your best intelligent guess,” he asked the Martian, “how much longer does the field 
have before self-collapse?” 

“Unknown. The supraquants say it is a 50% occurrence risk by Friday.” 

“How apropos,” Atilano said and smiled. “So by this Friday there’s a 50/50 chance it will 
have happened?” Atilano asked. 


“Or not.” 


“Right. That’s the problem with 50/50 chances.” 
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“But,” Friday cautioned, “that’s just the risk of completion. It’s really a quantum curve. It 


could begin sooner.” 

“Well, then,” Atilano said, tapping his fingers on his desk nervously, “I guess the sooner 
we turn it off, the better.” 

“For you.” 


The meeting was over. 
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Crags make chronotons. Ask anyone who has had one. 

Friday’s words kept coming back to him. 

Like all good diplomats, Atilano played his hand close to the vest. In the interest of those 
he represented, he dared not let on how horrified he was that anyone at all must be chosen for 
elimination. 

He may have had little or no time left, true, but there was a 50% probability he and the 
rest of the humans would be around until that Friday, about 60 hours, and counting, from his 
bedtime on this Tuesday evening. 

Crags make chronotons. Ask anyone who has had one. Had he been thinking about this 
very thing already this evening? He noticed a strange feeling of déja vu. 

Again. 

He realized he had been having these feelings sporadically for several days now. Perhaps 


not so sporadic. Perhaps the feelings corresponded, he reasoned with horror, to the serial 
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minichronic booms that had been occurring along a collapsing rectangle of Fibonacci curve 


points. The minicollapses. 

He slept terribly that night, as did all of the humans all the way out to Lagrange 1. In his 
shower the following morning, he did excellent thinking, as he always did in the shower. First of 
all, he realized, he was still there to take a shower and was thankful for that. Although he was 
finished washing himself, he stood—a naked human being—under the water. Naked and scared. 
Naked—as good a metaphor for helpless and unprotected as there could ever be. 

He did his most excellent thinking. 

The Martians after synbiosis were superior in both intellect and, seemingly, in what many 
on Earth might call humanity. What we could learn from them! We hadn’t even scratched the 
surface, and now the human default position of self-preservation would send them back to 
extinction, back to oblivion. 

Like they never were. Like their non-existent fossils. 

On the one hand, allowing them co-existence with the Earth-bound humans until TNuLt 
meant annihilation of the colony. Men, women, and children—all who never were. Not even dust 
to dust, or as the Martians might say, light to light. And probably all children of colonists, even 
back on Earth, might join the oblivion. But annihilation for Atilano, the rest of the colonists, and 
even those few on Earth who were the progeny, meant both races would persist. 

People of Mars, welcome to the Solar System! 

After all, human history would remain. Probably. The Louvre, the Vatican, the 
Rijksmuseum, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Confucius, Jefferson, Locke, the Pyramids, Tour d’ Eiffel, 
the Taj Mahal, and on and on. Persisting. 


Probably. 
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Beautifully persisting along with the wonders of the achievements of the Martian race. 


Who on Earth would care about 2700 colonists—mere adventurers who knew the risks when 
they had signed on and deserved whatever their risks would bring? 

People of Mars, welcome to the Solar System! 

Oblivion would spare Earth. Probably. But “probably” still meant some uncertainty. For 
Earth’s safety, Kubacki’s mistakes could only be upgraded from his disturbing possibly to 
Friday’s reassuring probably not. 

Still there was the chance that all humans—possibly all the way to Earth, might be 
assigned to oblivion. 

Oblivion hurts. 

And because it hurt on the front end, as Atilano once said, he wanted to cry. 

Crags. “Ask anyone who has had one,” Friday had said. Atilano wasn’t deluded that this 
decision was his alone. Or was it? That would be WalshThink, he groaned. But this begged an 
important consideration: who had the right to weigh in? 

The whole colony? There wasn’t enough time to evacuate everyone to Lagrange 1 before 
Friday, although some evacuations could begin and continue to Lagrange capacity. (Even if there 
was so little as a 1% chance of collapse not occurring before 60 days, shouldn’t that window be 
used to load up the perennials?) 

The MCPSC? Should they make their case? Didn’t they run Mars? Weren’t they 
entrusted for things like this? 

The NOE back on Earth? There was a possibility, however small, that all of Earth was at 
risk. 

No, no, no! he realized, realized severely. What would their capitalism say about it? 


Martian technology would change everything, of course. The whole colony had been an NOE 
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business venture by nations and corporations, a hybrid politico-fiscal enterprise, with the 


associated responsibilities to shareholders. God, he thought. Imagine making this a business 
decision. Which way would profit vote? Which way would a return-on-investment vote? It 
certainly wouldn’t be in favor of the 2700 colonists when there was a millennial technology 
available for consumers. 

Furthermore, there were nations in the NOE who had made no contributions to the 
colony, yet they were fully entitled say in all NOE decisions. The NOE, its members as 
enmeshed in perpetually fruitless gainsaying as they were, would turn the decision into an 
offensive farce. Some of its members still struggled with other members over the right to exist, 
so how could they qualify to consider the same of another world? 

Should the Chronarchy decide? According to charter, this would probably mean input 
from the languid Bureau of Prisns, which was hardly qualified to run a cafeteria or laundry much 
less judge for or against genocide. As it was, only one other person, Dr. Jay Kubacki, was privy 
to the current field measurements. 

Indecisive and emotional missteps could not rule the day. Could not rule the planet. 
Should not rule the future or the past. Not if Gavin Atilano had anything to do with it. 

Atilano shivered, but it was not because his hot water had run out. He shivered because 
he realized any participants in the decision by the pro-profit Earth-centric would sound the death 
knell for any consideration for colonists’ survival. The colonists would be hard pressed to find 
champions. On the other hand, any colony-centric decisions would end the dream of 
tempconciliation, alien co-existence, and quantum leaps in human civilization. How could the 
colony ever be exciting again after having walked in the gardens of the gods? 


Ask anyone who has had one. Atilano now knew how the decision should be made. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, the RibBus made its way quietly to the new MCPSC headquarters 
where Gavin Atilano awaited his specially invited guests, those who had experienced ferropod 
insertions and those Martians linked to them. Invitees included Drs. Renée Niemann and 
Christopher Cooke, General Ricardo Llorente, and even Mare, accompanied by her parents, Drs. 
Evan and Deniz Mickal. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Pin rounded out the Martian 
contingent of the bi-world delegation. When Dr. Willner had reported that Cassie Rogers was in 
no condition for pondering anything weighty, Net had declined as well. 

Except for Evan and Deniz, there were only the very few who had experienced, even 
temporarily, synbiosis. Notably excluded were the Martian scientist, Friday, and the human 
UberCollider authority, Dr. Jay Kubacki. Atilano didn’t want any scientific decisions here, even 
though the decision he sought had a scientific basis. Renée, Chris, Ricardo, and Mare—Subject- 
0—knew they were famous and why, but they had no idea they had been invited by the President 


to help make the most important decision on two worlds. 
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Atilano had considered inviting Jeremy Pasternak, Précis Transcriptioner, because of the 


historic nature of the meeting, but then reconsidered and deferred. There was no holocapture in 
the room and all automaton functions were disengaged. This was to be a private meeting. No one 
would be intimidated by posterity. 

He began by numbering out the realities; he concluded by explaining why they had been 
invited: 

1. The chronoton/anti-chronoton ratio advantage now stood at only 1.9% and was 
decreasing; 

2. Collapse was imminent, anytime between the time of this very meeting and years, 
but due to the rate of ratio change, there was a 50% chance of oblivion for all 
humans on Mars by Friday morning and a 50% chance of survival by then, as 
well; 

3. if the Chronarchy did nothing, all of the colonists would not only be gone at 
collapse, but will never have been; 

4. there was not enough time to effect a full evacuation—it would take weeks, and 
there was not enough space and support on Lagrange | for everyone; 

5. if the Chronarchy were to do a controlled shutdown of the UberCollider, averting 
the sudden field collapse that would doom the colonists, all of the Martians would 
return to oblivion like before tempconciliation; 

6. there was a tiny possibility that any human oblivion for the colonists could extend 
all the way to Earth, probably less than one tenth of 1%, but it wasn’t zero; and 

7. Drs. Niemann and Cooke, General Llorente, and Mare were the only living and 
functioning crag victims and, as such, having experienced a biological influence 


of chronotons and ferramine, stood as the closest representatives of a hybrid—of 
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human and Martian—there could be. They were the only ones who could weigh in 


with a double worldview. They offered, as Atilano explained, the best possibility 
of a rational unprejudiced approach to a decision that would otherwise be fraught 
with emotionally charged bias. 

“T’m not saying that you are the ones to make the decision,” Atilano continued after 
laying out the facts,” but your insight is a gift that might prove influential.” 

“I’m no theoretical physicist,” Renée spoke first. “I’m just a vet from Louisiana. Can’t 
we turn it off, work out the bugs, then just yank our friends back again?” 

“It seems no,” Pin answered. 

“Our Martian scientist, Friday,” explained Atilano, “says the chronic booms are 
exponential. Certainly you remember the chronic boom we all experienced after the second 
tempconciliation?” 

Everyone nodded. “Yes,” answered Renée, “pretty intense.” 

“And do you remember the one after the first tempconciliation? The one that set Walsh 
on his rampage?” 

“T didn’t know there was one then,” Renée said. “I don’t remember one. Anyone 
remember one?” she asked at large. The rest of the humans, except Atilano, shook their heads. 

“That’s because it was so subtle,” Atilano said. “There was one, I assure you.” He looked 
around them. “The difference in magnitude between the first one—the one you didn’t even 
feel—and the second one—the one you did—would be the proportionate increase by the same 
exponential factor after the third tempconciliation. You could imagine.” 

“We wouldn’t survive it,” Chris said. 

“Wouldn’t want to try,” Atilano added, “not to mention what that field collapse would be 


like if we were pitched another curve ball in this crazy science. We’re worried about just from 
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here to Lagrange 1| for this one. Probably not to just Earth, but the next one might be beyond 


comprehension.” 

“T can comprehend it,” Thursday said. 

“We thought ‘People of Mars, welcome to the Solar System’ was awesome,” Atilano 
pointed out. Then to the Martians, “Sorry.” 

“The universe...” began Tuesday. 

“As a whole 

whole 
whole...” continued Wednesday. 

““’.. would be included if a third tempconciliation were done,” Tuesday finished. 

“The universe is a violent place,” Evan said. 

“T see,” Renée concluded, leaning back into her chair. 

“If we allow collapse, how much chance did you say the humans on Earth would have 
never been?” Chris asked. 

“Less than one tenth of 1%,” Atilano repeated, then exhaled in resignation. “I say that, 
but I’m just pulling it out of my ass. It’s extremely low, from what I understand.” Wednesday 
nodded his large head for Chris as best he could in a cultural liaison gesture of affirmation. 

“Well,” Chris continued, “I like those numbers.” 

“For those left on Earth,” Renée said. 

“Yes,” Ricardo agreed shrewdly. 

“Even my daughters and grandchildren?” she added. “One tenth of 1% for them, too?” 
There was a silence, but Renée wouldn’t let anyone get away with abstention on this question. 
Pin finally spoke in response to her stare-down. 

“If you had never been, neither had your children and their children—that would be 


100% for them,” he explained, but Renée had already suspected this. 
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“So the numbers, Chris,” she said, “are not so likeable for everyone on Earth, not to 


mention the impact on Earth of actions from everyone here who came from Earth.” 

“There’s a 20" Century American Christmas movie they used to show in Sagua la 
Grande, part of Las Villas Cuba where I grew up. It was called jQué bello es vivir!” Ricardo 
offered. 

“T have strong feelings for my daughters and grandchildren,” Renée stated sternly. 
“Should I recuse myself?” 

“No,” Atilano answered. “These are the ramifications that need to be discussed.” 

“Tn any event,” Renée added, “certainly not great numbers for us here.” She looked at 
Pin. “I’m sorry, Pin.” 

“Weren’t our Martian friends here...invited?” Chris asked, then paused for acceptance of 
the concept. ““We’re their hosts. And now we’re talking about kicking them out?” 

“Yes,” answered Atilano, “before they become bad guests and burned down our houses, 
figurative speaking, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Wednesday, who used no inflection, masking the nature of any 
sentiment. 

“Or burned down your tepees and wigwams,” Mare suddenly interjected. All turned to 
her and she blushed at the attention. 

“Listen,” Atilano continued, “it doesn’t matter if we invited them; we were here first,” 
and then he realized how foolish he sounded. 

“It does matter,” Chris declared. “I had it all wrong. We came to Mars, their house. We 
are their guests.” 

“Forget the whole guest thing,” Ricardo said in exasperation. “We came to Mars, why? 


Not to be with the Martians. I came here before we even knew there were Martians. And after we 
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found the crags and the Chantii and the Sonotomes, we stayed before we even knew we’d meet 


them in the flesh. I came to Mars because it was the next stepping stone of our destiny. First the 
New World, with all respect to my Choctaw friend.” Chris knew where Ricardo was going, but 
he had already gotten there by his own way of mourning. “First the New World,” Ricardo 
repeated, “then the new planet. It is in us to do this. And then we had a chance to actually meet 
them, live with them, learn from them, and of course we do this, because such a thing is also in 
us to do it. We don’t trod along; we skip and jump from milestone to milestone. And now we 
risk dismantling who we are, our very definition, to only back down to liability, to cower to 
being a casualty?” 

“Spoken like a true soldier,” Renée said a bit unkindly, which crushed him. Everyone 
remained silent, for now this was between them. “What do you care, Ricardo?” she asked. “You 
don’t have anyone back on Earth you care about.” 

“No,” he admitted, thinking about his estranged children, and some residual ferramine 
went to work on that regret. He looked at her with intensity. “But I do here on Mars,” he said, 
reaching for her hand. “I have a lot to lose, myself.” Renée melted. She leaned over and accepted 
his hand. 

“Sorry,” she told him. 

“T understand,” he said back, but then spoke to the group again. “So do we forget our 
destiny? Forget our spirit of exploration and curiosity? The promises of our research? Do we 
forget who we really are and what we really are?” He stopped to catch his breath. “I propose that 
forgetting these things—if all of that is forgotten, then we are the forgotten—we deserve to be 
forgotten, ourselves. That we are already oblivion!” 

All sat silent, but Renée still held his hand. 


‘A noble speech, General,” Atilano tried to begin. 
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“T’m not finished,” Ricardo said. “I’m going to take it a step further. We tried to import 


the best of what humanity is, here. Even so, the worst snuck in—treachery, malfeasance, 
dishonesty, territoriality. Even murder. Which reminds me, where’s Walsh? Where is Dr. 
Rogers? I hope they weren’t invited.” 

“Dr. Rogers,” explained Atilano, “declined the invitation to be here, although I agree that 
it may not have been wise to invite her.” Renée shifted uncomfortably in her seat. She spied 
Chris, wondering if he knew the connection between Rogers and his late wife. His eyes seemed 
to be tearing. 

“Ex-Director Walsh,” Atilano said derisively, “was not so lucky in life. It seems that 
somehow he found a hammer and—” 

“Mr. President!” Deniz interrupted, motioning to Mare. 

“Sorry, um, let’s just say he’s no longer with us.” 

“Anybody miss ‘im?” Evan quipped scornfully. 

“So,” Ricardo resumed, “now we have this chance, don’t we, to show a new planet and a 
new race otherwise—to undo all of the rot we brought here, to debride the wound, to reclaim our 
original goal of extending out into the universe the best we have to offer. Original Sin was 
committed here, just like on Earth,” he said as he crossed himself, “‘and this is our shot at 
Redemption.” 

“This is not a religious decision,” Atilano argued. 

“Can I say something?” Deniz asked meekly. 

“You were invited only as a courtesy, Dr. Mickal. For Mare.” 

“Mare’s a child, Mr. President,” Evan countered. “Let Deniz speak, please.” 


“Very well,” Atilano relented. 
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“Everyone seems to have reasons for a position here, some of them historical, some 


religious, some of them beautiful,” she said, turning to Ricardo. “I only have one,” she said and 
clutched Mare to her. How do any adults feel they can decide on a child’s life. How can a 
mother?” 

“Or a father?” Evan echoed her. 

“Please,” Atilano urged, “let’s none of us misunderstand. I so want to come up with a 
perfect solution, but it’s an imperfect situation and there is no perfect solution. But for the 
purpose of full discovery, I have to play devil’s advocate.” 

“T thought this wasn’t a religious decision,” Mare said to him and everyone laughed. 
Atilano turned to Mare. 

“Hello, Mare,” he said to her. She smiled at him. 

“Hello, Mr. President,” she said back. 

“This is the second time you’ve spoken up.” He glanced around. “Always, it seems, at 
just the right time. Dr. Willner had explained to me how you have undergone a very powerful 
change because of your crag.” 

“Oh?” Evan said protectively. 

“No, no,” Atilano reassured Evan, “no details, no breaches of privacy.” He turned again 
to Mare. “He told me the entire experience left you with a—how did he put it? What were his 
words?—astounding insight.” He turned again to Evan. “I don’t know into what—that’s between 
him and her.” He passed his gaze around the room, but ended up back on Mare. “Now Mare, a 
wonderful...and pretty—” Mare blushed again. “—young girl with this astounding 
insight...what do you think? You understand what’s at stake each way, right?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied politely, timidly. She looked at her Dad, who motioned her on with 


a nod. “You said,” she continued, “there was a 50% chance it will happen by Friday?” 
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“The collapse, yes, and us with it.” 


“So,” she said, as if thinking out loud for everyone, “there’s a 50% chance it won’t 
happen by then?” 

“That’s correct, too.” 

“So by Friday, it will either have happened or not have happened. That means there’s as 
much of a chance of it happening or not. Fifty-fifty, those are the numbers.” 

“Yes. And?” 

“Sounds like a coin toss to me,” she said. 

“We can’t just flip a coin, Mare,” Atilano said, verging on patronizing her. 

“Maybe not today,” she said, “but if we do decide to turn it off, why don’t we just wait 
till Friday, on purpose wait till then, to turn it off.” 

“You're saying that we take the 50% chance for ourselves by waiting till Friday. At that 
time we turn it off, save ourselves, make them go away, if we haven’t had the collapse by then 
and gone away ourselves.” 

“Yea, I mean, yes, sir. Either we go away before then, or they go away after.” She looked 
around the room just as Atilano had before. “It’s 50/50 odds. Everyone has the same chance. 
Sure sounds fair to me.” 

“Tails,” Tuesday said, completing the metaphor, and Mare smiled at him. The rest 
laughed. 

This is how the most important decision in human history on two worlds was made. By 
listening to a child—a wisdom of naiveté, of purity, and of an intuitive sense of fairness. 

The UberCollider would be shut down by the humans if they happened to still be there to 
do it, by Friday morning. The imaginary coin was flipped high and destiny called it in the air: by 


Friday the coin would land if it weren’t stolen before then. 
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It wasn’t very good for the nerves, but it was the perfect solution. 


The next afternoon, on Thursday, Dr. Jay Kubacki came running into Atilano’s office 
excitedly. The Martian, Friday, was there, conferring with him when Kubacki arrived, breathless. 

“T don’t like when you come in like this, Jay,” Atilano said. “It’s never good news.” 

“0.086%!” Kubacki almost shouted. “We’re not going to make it—we’re not going to be 
here by tomorrow morning! It’s collapsing now!” He stood in front of the seated Atilano and 
Martian. President Atilano and Friday looked at each other. “We can still shut it down,” Kubacki 
offered, avoiding eye contact with Friday. 

“T’m aman of my word,” Atilano said calmly. “It was a fair fight. We called heads and it 
came up tails. We can be proud of the fact that we are men of our word—one of the good things 
we brought to Mars from Earth.” Kubacki stood silently. Atilano looked at Friday as he spoke to 
Kubacki. “It occurs to me, Jay, that you could defy me and turn it off yourself. I wouldn’t even 
know how to stop you.” Then he turned to lock back onto Kubacki. 

“No, sir, | would never do that.” 

“Thank you,” Atilano said. 

“For what?” 

“For putting an idea like that into its rightful place.” 

Suddenly, Atilano’s automaton blared an announcement: “Sir, there are thousands of 
Martians at the Arsia Mons caldera. And as far as sensors can perceive, it appears there are 
millions moving to join them from all over the planet.” 

“Million?” Atilano asked. 

“Millions,” the automaton corrected him, emphasizing the plural. 


“What’s this, Friday?” Atilano asked. 
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“Tt’s a pilgrimage, Mr. President.” 


“Another Synbiotic Event? A pilgrimage to what?” 

“To fairness. To integrity. To the best things one world could ever offer another.” 
“T don’t understand.” 

“Then come with me.” 

“Where? To the UberCollider?” 


“No,” Friday answered, “to the caldera. There are many humans there already.” 
“How—how did they know? To go?” 

“They were invited.” 

“Now?” Atilano asked. 

“Now,” Friday said. Atilano paced for a moment. 
“Right now?” 

“NOW 

NOW 

OW 

OW 

OW 


OW 
OW!” 


ZZ2Z222 
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47 


The ride in the Security Command RibCar was slow-going. There had to be a half million 
Martians just along the ribbon route before it ended a kilometer short of the Arsia Mons. Even 
crawling as ploddingly slow as it did, it was a miracle to sensitechnology the RibCar didn’t 
injure anyone. Along the way, rarely, because that was by how much the Martians outnumbered 
the humans, a man, woman, or child would be passed. Atilano was counting, however, and when 
he gave up he was into the hundreds of humans and knew it would end up in the thousands. In 
fact, of the colony, most of them. 

What invitation could they have gotten to inspire such a monumental migration? It 
couldn’t have been some final religious frenzy over the Apocalypse, because few people knew 
what the UberCollider had wrought. 

Dr. Kubacki took over manual control of the RibCar when the ribbon ended, and within 


fifteen minutes they were at Arsia’s lodestone rock. 
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“Do you feel it, Mr. President?” Kubacki asked. 


“Feel what?” Atilano answered. Friday smiled with three mouths. 

“Just feel. That feeling. Like we could be nowhere else but her.” Atilano considered. It 
was true, but it was not unpleasant; it was mysterious but not obsessive; it was alien, but not 
really Martian. The three got out of the RibCar. 

There were endless crowds centering on the lodestone. Yes, pilgrimage was the right 
word. What next caught Atilano’s eye in the large crowd was a small child in, of all things, a 
princess costume. There were many other children with their parents, but that’s how he noticed 
the Mickals and their daughter, and also Drs. Cooke and Niemann, and General Llorente. They 
were all standing together. 

“Have we missed anything?” Atilano asked Friday. 

“No,” Friday answered, then added, “they couldn’t start without me.” 

To Atilano’s amazement, Friday gently pushed his way through the throngs until he could 
lift himself onto the lodestone rock. He stood tall, going into full unlouvered array, but it wasn’t 
menacing at all. There he held out his akimbo arms to request quiet. The multitudes complied. 
All was quiet. He raise his eyes to the sky. 

The Sun dimmed! 

Then it flickered. Winds began to blow softly, and a deep bass Sonotome note brewed, 
coming from the northwest. 

A brightness began around the lodestone rock, then began circling it. The radiant spin 
completed a loop, encircling the lodestone, and then spun rapidly around it. It was not a color, 
but its brightness was striking. It began to grow and the crowd fanned out. It was soon nearly 


fifty meters wide, encircling a space devoid of anyone except Friday atop the rock. 
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Slowly it rose, spread, and then within a moment covered the entire sky. A deep note, 


albeit slightly higher pitched than the sustained Sonotome, suddenly sounded, and the bright sky 
exploded into a burst of the most extraordinary colors, accompanied by a pan-tonal chord of 
divine musicality. 

When the sound faded and the remnants of the skyward upheaval dissipated, everyone 
saw. 

As if in orbit right above Mars sat some unknown world. It was so close the lights of its 
cities could be seen easily. Almost immediately another orb perched, another world obviously 
inhabited, by the similar artificial lighting seen on its strange continents. Over to the side 
appeared a double planet, exhibiting a communing ribbon of commerce between them, a 
communication bridge. A Bifrést. 

Everyone was looking up, this way and that. The impossible parade of these worlds 
seemed to go on forever. Endless series of inhabited planets, moons, and planetary systems 
bobbed impossibly right overhead. They overlapped themselves. 

“Do you think,” Mare asked her mother, “that there’s one up there just for me?” 

“Looks like there could be,” Deniz answered her child sweetly. 

“A princess, finally,” she whispered into her mother’s ear. 

Beautiful worlds of all colors and sizes hung overhead. There were solid ones, striped 
ones, calico ones. There were breathtaking ring arrays and dazzling collections of moons. There 
were ocean planets and worlds dotted with innumerable seas. 

The panorama went on and the audience remained speechless. After about an hour, 
however, a small patch of dark sky appeared, dotted with stars. With a slow start but then a 
steadily increasing acceleration, the starry sky began to grow. The myriad worlds, each 


promising the exciting certainty of life and civilization, began to rise higher in the sky and grew 
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smaller until they each had considerable space between them. Soon they disappeared altogether, 


as if returning to their respective stars that shined so innocently in the Martian sky. 

The Martians and humans turned away from this sky and once again looked toward the 
lodestone rock. There they saw the creature standing next to Friday. 

But seeing had nothing to do with it. 

There began for the humans an entirely new sense, as different from hearing as sight was, 
as different from smell as touch was. It was a sense heretofore unknown and for which words 
had not yet been invented. Humans had always had the capability, but it had awaited a spark. 

The spark took, in a long dormant portion of the pineal gland. 

And it was with this new sense the humans there were made aware of the visitor sharing 
the lodestone rock with Friday. In its presence the men, women, and children excreted an entirely 
new neurotransmitter in their brains. In its presence humans had never before been so much at 
peace. 

And happy. 

Back at the hospital wing of the Cultural Psych building, a woman who had been certain 
she would never, ever be happy again, slowly began a smile that started there but extended to a 
place and time well beyond her. 

Back at the caldera, the being that was beside Friday enjoyed being sensed, and felt the 
excitement and exhilaration of yet another species being made aware, being allowed to come into 
the fold. 

President Atilano finally fought away the total consummation of his new sense to a point 
where he could venture a question. He approached the lodestone rock. 


“What just happened?” he asked. “Did the chronoton field collapse?” 
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The mysterious, exquisite being replied in a mysterious, exquisite way, but the humans’ 


new sense was not yet matured enough to discern any meaning beyond that of vague, ethereal 
dispatches. Friday answered for the being in tandem, the explanations from both of them 
simultaneous, but now clear. 

“No,” the being answered through Friday. “No collapse. There was never to be a 
collapse. Not like you expected, anyway.” 

“All of...all of...that,” Atilano said, waving his hand at the sky. 

“New friends for you,” Friday translated. 

““Where—what? Was the field collapse an incorrect prediction?” 

“Again, no. Not of itself. It was a prediction for you.” 

“And what did it predict? For us?” 

“Whether you would join.” 

“Join what?” 

The being waved at the sky as Atilano had. “This,” Friday said for him. 

Atilano turned around to see all of the Martians, as far as he could see, in co-existence 
with all of the humans there. But the co-existence was appreciated with his new sense. “Are we 
still in Prime Time?” he asked. 

“No, you’re not,” answered the being through Friday. He elaborated. ““No Time Prime 
anymore, no temporal reconciliation, certainly not at the level that is nothing more than child’s 
play.” Friday looked at Mare, who had a front row place for all of this. “No offense,” he said to 
her. 


“Of course not,” she answered. 
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“You bring the best your world had to offer other worlds,” Friday said back to Atilano, 


then, as Friday, turned again to Mare to launch seven perfect smiles, and he said to her, “So you 
are ready.” 

“This was a test?” Atilano asked. 

“We do not test. Tests are easy. We search and knowing what we have found is the hard 
part.” 

“And you found us.” 

“Yes, even trapped in time like you were. You were trapped in a one-way arrow, but it 
was not a straight arrow; it was a maze. Navigating this one-way path relies on survival, self- 
preservation, competition, and domineering ambitions. Condemning such things has always been 
difficult for you. Some very special persons have pointed the way. You know who they are.” 

“Very difficult,” Atilano agreed. 

“Difficult, but doable, it seems. You were easy to miss, but we found you.” 

“Sure sounds like a test to me,” Atilano argued. 

“No. It is simply what you did. What you did was on the path to us, but it was the same as 
the path to us. What you did is part of your timeline—always having been done, always will 
have been done. But that is not accurate either. You are off the time line now. What you did— 
and I err in using the past tense, of course—what you did is intimately connected with your path 
to joining. Now, you have always been a part.” 

“Of what? Joined what?” 

“Time Immemorial,” Friday said for the being. “All of the world civilizations you saw 
just now, just a mere handful of the billions that exist, are your new brothers and sisters in co- 
existence. All of their time paths have been synchronized into a wealth of coexistence. You are 


embarking on a fantastic journey for your kind. Soon, when you mature—and you have already 
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started—you will no longer think of this journey as something ongoing, but as something that is, 


always has been, always will be. In a singularity. With you. As it should be. 

“You brought Friday and his kind to your time on Mars. They were not in the past, but 
living with us, along with all of the other enlightened worlds. The uniqueness of the ferropods, 
however—their chronotons allowing them to persist from your past to your present, was unusual 
and interesting, and their rejoining their hosts was the happy accident that allowed you to go 
forward. It was not until they re-joined their hosts that they could help you go forward. But 
temporal reconciliation was such a colossal underachievement on your part. We bring you now 
to all of the cultures that have ever been and that ever will be, previously separated by eons of 
segregation and unreachable distances of separation. That, my friend, is the collapse. Your new 
singularity. Consider this your invitation; this time we invite you.” Friday held up one of his 
akimbo arms as a gesture of emphasis for the being, and the gesture was seen across the expanse 
of the crowds, extending far away. 

“Then,” Atilano surmised, “it was wise that we didn’t turn off the collider.” 

“Tt was fair that you did not. That is how you were found. The fairness of your reason 


1»? 


was a beacon for us. Welcome!” He paused, allowing Friday to multi-smile. 

Atilano heard the roar of approval among the thousands within earshot which then 
traveled to the millions beyond them, a rolling communiqué that thundered to the periphery of 
the multitudes kilometers away. The caldera began echoing the sound until the reflective 
differentials of the rock faces, crags, cliffs, and precipices syncopated them enough to create a 
sonotome of its own. After it peaked, it took a long moment for it to fade. 

“T didn’t see Earth in the sky above,” Atilano pointed out. 


“No, not the one you are from. It is not there,” Friday said. “Not the one you know by 


your reckoning. Another one—you’ll recognize it soon; another one that finally reaches 
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Flagrancht.” 

“In the future?” Atilano asked, and the Martians around him laughed weirdly in cultural 
politeness. 

“Even the terraformed Venus will be with us before Earth will, and so they are both there 
now. 

“Venus was one of the worlds we saw?” 

“Yes. And other close neighbors—planets, moons.” 

“Welcome to the solar system,” Atilano muttered in resignation. “I guess you beat us to 
it.” Then he asked Friday, “Can people from Earth come to us here on Mars?” 

“Once the Earth in Flagrancht. You did not see the Earth in the sky. Do you think they 
can any longer see you?” 

“You are no longer of Earth,” said the being. Friday’s co-utterances were hardly 
necessary now, as every Martian and every man, woman and child understood clearly what the 
mysterious, beautiful being said next. “Your Earth is lost in time and space. Until...” 

“You belong here now,” Friday said affectionately. “Mr. President,” Friday spoke as 
himself, “you have all of those worlds to learn and visit. We will help you.” His large eyes lifted 
up toward the horizon. He outstretched his akimbo arms. The being next to him began to glow, 
as if proudly. 

“Welcome to the speed of is,” the being proclaimed. 

“And people 

people 
people of Earth,” Friday raised his voices, but he was interrupted. 
“People of Mars!” the Princess of Mars shouted. “All of us!” 


“Yes, people 
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people 
people of Mars,” Friday corrected himself and looked at Mare in the crowd. She 


beamed back at him and what they exchanged needed no fiberoptics, superconductivity, or 
photons. It was impossible to tell where the transition was between Flagrancht and love. 


In extravagant harmony the Martian proudly proclaimed, “Welcome 
welcome 
welcome to the universe 
universe 
universe 
universe 
universe 
universe 
universe.” 


‘a The End 
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